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PKEFACE. 


On  issuing  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Principles  of 
Church  History,"  the  author  stated,  that  should  the 
work  meet  the  want  which  he  believed  existed  in 
the  American  Church,  he  would,  God  willing,  con- 
tinue his  labor  in  this  field. 

The  many  favorable  notices  of  the  first  volume, 
and  the  expressed  wish  of  many  whose  judgment 
the  author  has  reason  to  highly  respect,  that  he 
would  carry  forward  the  work  to  completion,  en- 
courages him  to  offer  to  the  public  the  second  vol- 
ume, with  the  devout  wish  and  prayer  that  it  may 
prove  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ROME. 

Though  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
had  attained  such  great  power,  that  even  the  Christian 
of  timid  and  doubting  mind  was  relieved  from  all  fear 
lest  its  enemies  should  yet  destroy  it,  still  there  remained 
many  and  great  victories  to*  be  won  within  the  bounds  of 
the  empire  over  pagan  error.  There  were  remnants  of 
the  old  superstition  even  at  Rome  that  were  ready  to 
raise  their  heads  under  the  slightest  indulgence  and 
aspire  to  rule.  Among  these  were  the  sports  of  the 
arena.  The  spectacle  of  gladiators  fighting  in  the  arena 
for  the  diversion  of  the  populace  was  barbarous  in  its 
origin  and  utteAy  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Constantino  the  Great  had  dealt  some  heavy  blows  against 
this  bloody  offspring  of  barbarism.  It  was  left  for  the 
reign  of  Ilonorius  to  AVitness  its  death.  Of  all  true  hearts 
that  conspired  its  ruin,  no  one  dealt  it  so  fatal  a  wound 
as  Telemachus,  a  devout  monk.  While  the  gladiators 
were  engaged  in  their  fierce  strife  and  the  excited  multi- 
tude around  the  arena  were  intently  looking  on,  this  heroic 
monk  descended  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants  and 
endeavored  to  separate  them.  This  act  was  so  displeas- 
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ing  to  the  excited  multitude,  that  they  stoned  him  and 
he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  pious  exertions.  But  in  his  death 
he  did  more  to  put  an  end  to  the  ferocious  pastime  than 
all  the  Christian  emperors  had  done.  When  the  popular 
fury  subsided,  and  their  minds  were  restored  to  reason, 
they  condemned  their  own  act,  and  heartily  approved 
that  of  Telemachus,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
Christian.  The  murdered  monk  was  remembered  as  a 
martyr  and  a  hero,  and  Honorius,  the  emperor,  was  thus 
encouraged  to  publish  a  law  that  this  remnant  of  pagan- 
ism should  be  henceforth  forever  abolished.  The  people 
willingly  received  and  obeyed  the  law  as  just  and  proper. 

Rome  still  deserved  the  name  of  a  dissipated  city. 
Though  Christianity  had  put  an  end  to  the  brutal  sports 
of  the  arena,  the  circus  still  survived  and  was  patronized 
by  great  numbers  of  the  citizens.  Day  after  day,  and 
from  morning  till  evening,  here  they  indulged  their  love 
of  games  and  sports,  regardless  of  wind,  or  rain,  or  the 
sun's  heat.  An  immense  host  of  idlers  admired  the  char- 
ioteers and  their  horses  as  they  ran,  becoming  profoundly 
interested,  and  choosing,  as  their  fancy  led,  their  own 
favorite  champion  and  espousing  the  color  he  bore.  It  is 
related  by  an  historian  of  the  times  that  the  number  of 
spectators  thus  occupied  in  the  city  reached  the  almost 
fabulous  number  of  four  hundred  thousand. 

The  theatre  also  remained  an  institution  of  Rome.  The 
buildings  for  this  kind  of  entertainment  were  numerous 
and  grand.  So  well  were  they  patronized,  that  three 
thousand  female  dancers  were  supported,  and  three  thou- 
sand singers,  with  the  masters  of  choruses.  The  popular 
favor  was  so  great  toward  these  pei-formers  that,  the 
population  chose  rather  to  suifer  for  bread  than  abandon 
them.     On  one  occasion  when  food  became  scarce  in  the 
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city,  and  it  became  necessary  to  banish  a  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, tjiey  chose  rather  to  banish  all  strangers,  though 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  art  and 
science,  than  these  dancers  and  singers. 

The  empire,  too,  was  now  in  its  decline,  and  though 
the  efforts  of  the  great  Theodosius  had  given  to  its  age 
a  degree  of  new  life  and  vigor,  that  life  and  vigor  could 
only  be  preserved  by  a  like  genius  and  exercised  in  like 
manner  under  the  favoring  smiles  of  heaven.  But,  un- 
fortunately, upon  the  death  of  that  great  ruler,  the  em- 
pire fell  into  feebler  hands.  In  the  West,  Honorius,  the 
younger  son,  ruled  by  his  father's  appointment.  He  was 
not  equal  to  the  important  trust,  and  under  his  rule  the 
empire  resumed  a  more  rapid  decay.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  luxurious  ease,  and  educated  in  the  belief 
that  the  empire  of  which  he  was  ruler  could  never  'bo 
overthrown,  and  that  no  hostile  nation  or  tribe  would 
dare  enter  his  dominions.  So  glorious  had  been  the  reign 
of  his  father,  and  so  grand  the  power  of  his  government, 
it  was  natural  that  the  son,  thus  brought  up,  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  need  of  a  wise  head  and  vigorous  hand 
to  make  it  powerful.  But  Alaric,  a  Gothic  king  of  great 
genius  and  ability,  taught  him  the  folly  of  his  education. 
This  terrible  chief,  after  he  had  invaded  the  Eastern  em- 
pire over  which  his  elder  brother  ruled,  desolated  many 
of  its  fairest  portions,  killed  all  the  men  that  fell  into  his 
hands  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  driven  away  the 
beautiful  women,  and  cattle,  as  spoils,  directed  his  march 
toward  the  dominions  of  Hoilorius.  At  this  time  Stilicho 
was  his  general-in-chief,  a  man  of  true  courage  and  mil- 
itary genius.  Till  he  met  this  general,  Alaric  had  enjoyed 
a  rapid  and  bloody  progress  with  b'ut  feeble  resistance. 
But  Stilicho  was  more  than  his  equal,  and  by  his  wisdom, 
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genius,  and  energy,  though  with  a  much  inferior  force, 
baffled  him  in  his  designs,  and  repeatedly  repulsed  him 
in  battle.  When  he  was  besieging  Florence,  and  had  re- 
duced it  to  great  straits,  Stilicho  suddenly  appeared  in 
its  defence  and  defeated  the  barbarian  host  with  great 
slaughter.  Before  the  appearance  of  their  deliverer, 
when  the  citizens  had  been  driven  to  despair,  St.  Am- 
brose, the  bishop  of  Milan,  gave  them  intelligence  of  a 
dream  he  had  in  which  he  saw  them  rescued  from  the 
power  of  the  Goths.  This  revived  their  hopes,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  they  saw  the  promised  deliverer. 
In  this  memorable  engagement  the  army  of  Alaric  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Stilicho  twenty  fold.  As  was  justly  due, 
the  glory  was  ascribed  by  the  faithful  to  the  aid  of  the 
God  of  battles. 

•History  abounds  in  examples  of  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing served  their  country  and  their  rulers  faithfully  and 
well,  have  in  return  received  envy,  hatred,  and  death,  as 
their  reward.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Stilicho.  After  re- 
peatedly proving  himself  the  providential  savior  of  his 
country,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Honorius,  was 
condemned  and  beheaded. 

While  the  brave  Alaric  might  deplore  the  fate  of  so 
great  and  noble  an  antagonist  as  Stilicho,  he  could  still 
rejoice  that  the  obstacle  in  his  way  to  Rome  was  now  re- 
moved. The  pleasure  of  the  conquest  would  be  increased 
from  the  fact  that  the  wretched  city  and  nation  had 
proved  themselves  so  unworthy  of  favor  or  mercy.  He 
advanced  and  laid  seige  to  the  imperial  city.  Its  popu- 
lation at  this  time  has  been  reckoned  at  over  a  million. 
This  dense  and  immense  population  were  soon  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  comparison  with  bread, 
gold,  silver,  jewels  and  other  precious  things  were  now 
of  little  value.     The  richest  of  the  inhabitants  were  glad 
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to  eat  food  which  in  times  of  plenty  they  would  have 
cast  to  the  dogs.     There  was  a  dark  suspicion  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  eat  the  bodies  of  those  they  had  mur- 
dered, and  that,  in  some  instances,  parents  fed  on  the 
bodies  of  their  children.     Amidst  these  severe  straits  a 
suspicion  fastened  on  the  widow  of  the  great  Stilicho, 
who  was  in  the  city,  that  she  informed  the  Goths  of  the 
public  distress  and  encouraged  them  in  the  siege.     A 
guilty  conscience  was  the  parent  of  this  foul  suspicion ; 
yet  she  was  seized,  condemned  and  executed.     This  act 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  seemed  only  to  add  to   their 
afflictions.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  between  the  do- 
mestics and  slaves  in  the  city,  who  were  friends  of  the 
besiegers,  and  at  midnight  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
was  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  suddenly  waked 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  loud  blast  of  the  terrible 
Gothic  trumpet.     Alaric  was  now  master  of  Rome.     He 
encouraged  his   soldiers  boldly  to  spoil   the   city  and 
secure  the  reward  of  their  valor.     Eagerly  they  began 
the  work  of  loading  themselves  with  the  treasures  of  the 
rich  and  effeminate  people.     In  the  meantime  he  ordered 
the  lives  of  unresisting  citizens  to  be  spared,  and  like- 
wise the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  as  divine 
sanctuaries.     As  a  powerful  Gothic  chief  was  roaming 
abroad  for  pillage,  he  came  to  an  humble  dwelling  and 
forced  the  door.     He  found  within  an  aged  woman,  the 
sole  occupant.   With  civil  language  he  demanded  all  the 
silver  and  gold  in  her  possession.     Without  delay  she 
conducted  him  to  a  splendid  store  of  massive  plate  of  the 
most  precious  material  and  curious  workmanship.     The 
Goth  viewed  the  treasure  with  wonder  and  delight  till  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  solemn  warning  of  its   feeble 
guardian.     "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  the  consecrated  ves- 
sels belonging  to  St.  Peter.     If  you  presume  to  touch 
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them,  the  profane  deed  will  rest  on  your  conscience.  For 
my  part  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am  not  able  to  defend." 
Struck  with  awe,  the  chief  sent  a  messenger  to  his  king 
to  inform  him  of  the  wonderful  treasure  he  had  found 
and  to  ask  what  he  would  have  him  do  with  it.  In  reply, 
Alaric  gave  orders  to  have  it  taken,  without  damage  or 
delay,  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostle.  In  obedience  to 
this  order,  a  large  band  of  Gothic  soldiers,  marching 
with  glittering  spears  and  in  order  of  battle,  conducted 
the  bearers  of  the  treasure  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

Thus  fell  the  imperial  Rome,  on  the  twenth-fourth  day 
of  August,  A.D.  \410,  and  1163  years  after  it  was 
founded.  Six  days  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were  sur- 
rendered to  this  host  of  rude  soldiers  to  plunder,  pillage, 
kill  and  ravish  at  will.  Nothing  was  withheld  from  their 
brutal  desires  save  the  lives  of  unresisting  citizens  and 
the  sanctuaries  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Alaric  then 
withdrew  his  army  from  the  city  and  turned  their  rest- 
less eyes  toward  other  conquests.  He  now  conceived 
the  bold  design  of  marching  into  Asia.  But  before  he 
could  naake  the  attenapt,  while  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  he  fought  his  last  battle,  and  with  that  foe  who  is 
always  victorious,  and  his  bereaved  soldiers  at  his  fune- 
ral, showed  how  deeply  they  deplored  his  loss  and  how 
greatly  they  revered  his  memory.  They  gave  his  remains 
a  grand  funeral.  The  multitude  of  captives  in  their 
train  were  compelled  to  turn  the  river  Busentinus,  a 
small  stream,  out  of  its  course.  The  sepulchre  was  then 
excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  was  bur- 
ied, with  the  most  precious  spoils  of  Rome,  the  body  of 
the  Gothic  king.  The-  river  was  then  returned  to  its 
channel,  and  all  those  captives  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  funeral,  were  put  to  death,  that  no  tongue  should 
survive  to  tell  where  the  body  and  its  treasure  reposed. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 


ST.    CHRYSOSTOM. 


St.  Curysostom  was  born  in  the  year  354.-  His 
parents  were  persons  of  rank,  and  citizens  of  Antioch. 
His  mother  devoted  herself  to  his  education  and  carefully 
instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  was 
schooled  in  eloquence  by  the  great  master,  Libanius  of 
Antioch.  When  this  renowTied  teacher  was  asked  who 
would  be  able  to  succeed  him  in  his  famous  school,  he 
replied,  "John,  if  the  Christians  had  not  stolen  him 
away  from  us."  In  the  abundance  of  his  goodness  God 
chose  to  defeat  the  plans  of  his  friends,  and  to  turn  the 
mind  of  Chrysostom  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  had  no 
peace  of  mind  till  he  had  fixed  upon  Theology  as  his 
profession ;  and  when  this  became  his  fixed  resolve,  he 
retired  for  a  season  and  lived  the  life  of  an  honest  monk. 
When  he  forsook  this  solitary  life,  Flavian,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  promoted  him  to  the  oflice  of  presbyter  in  his 
diocese.  In  the  great  sedition  in  Antioch,  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  after  the  populace  had  grossly 
insulted  the  emperor  and  empress,  he  led  them  to  repent- 
ance by  his  earnest  appeals.  At  this  early  period  of  his 
professional  life,  his  piety  and  Godly  zeal  shone  forth 
gloriously,  and  presaged  the  coming  brightness  of  his 
shining  in  the  highest  office  of  the  Church.  The  general 
terror  that  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  vast  population  of 
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the  city  because  of  the  anger  of  the  emperor,  was  used 
by  him,  with  powerful  effect,  to  represent  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  day.  His  own  mind  was  deeply  moved 
with  a  feeling  of  penitential  sorrow  as  he  observed  the 
severe  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  the  vain  interces- 
sion of  relatives  for  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  and 
he  applied  the  scene  to  that  final  and  most  solemn  tribu- 
nal when  the  prayers  of  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  will 
avail  nothing  in  changing  the  decision  of  the  Judge. 

Upon  the  death  of  Neclarius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  A.D.  398,  he  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  Arcadius 
to  fill  his  place.  With  reluctance  he  accepted  the  high 
and  great  trust,  and  upon  his  consecration,  began  at  once 
the  work  of  reforming  his  diocese  which  he  found  in  a 
very  defective  state.  He  put  an  end  to  a  custom,  then 
too  common  among  the  clergy,  of  keeping  matrons  in 
their  households,  which  practice  had  caused  great  and 
just  scandal  to  the  sacred  profession.  He  reproved  the 
clergy  also  for  their  luxury  and  love  of  money,  and  by 
his  influence,  he  induced  the  bishops  in  his  diocese  to 
lessen  the  expense  and  grandeur  of  their  tables.  The 
money  saved  in  this  way  he  used  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  needy  and  to  build  a  large  hospital  for  the  infirm, 
which  he  put  under  the  most  salutary  regulations.  Those 
ministers  whose  conduct  was  ipimoral,  and  who  refused 
to  amend,  he  deprived  of  their  oflice.  Widows,  who 
were  maintained  by  the  Church,  and  dressed  gaily  and 
appeared  trifling  in  manner,  he  admonished  to  abstain 
from  their  gayety  or  to  marry ;  and  the  laity,  whose 
business  confined  them  through  the  whole  day,  on  week 
days,  he  urged  to  attend  divine  service  at  night. 

His  preaching  was  most  acceptable  to  the  common 
people,  and  they  heard  him  gladly.     This  class  of  society 


generally  listen  with  favor  and  interebit  to  a  pn^aoher  \vhv> 
severely  rebukes  sin.  if  his  own  life  is  in  hannonv  with 
his  preaching,  and  shows  a  sinwrv^  dosiiv  to  do  thoiu  ^xkhI, 
Dissenters  attended  on  his  preaching,  and  weiv  charuuH.1 
with  his  eloquence,  while  heretics  wert>  not  unfivquentlv 
reclaimed  from  error  by  his  life  and  teachinvt*  But  tho 
corrupt  clergy,  whose  sins  and  short  ooniiugs  ho  so 
severely  rebuked,  became  his  enemies  and  watched  for 
opportunities  to  injure  his  good  name  and  iuthience.  The 
rich  and  great,  feeling  the  seveiv  ivlnikes  ho  gave  them 
for  their  sins,  joined  the  cry  nused  against  him  by  the 
clergy  who  would  not  n^lbrm.  Chrysostom  was  awaits 
of  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  but  ho  porsovoivd  in  tlio 
discharge  of  his  duties,  sparing  neitlior  rank  nor  otuuli- 
tion.  He  did  not,  by  any  moans,  contino  liis  labt>r  to  tlio 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  his  itNvn  dioooso.  IIo  had 
a  missionary  spirit,  axid  labored  with  snccoss  to  convtu't 
the  Goths  in  Constantinoi)lo  to  tho  C'athoru^  fait  h.  ThoHu 
Goths  had  professed  Christianity  already,  bnt  wt^'o 
Arians'. 

He  also  made  liberal  donations  and  zcalons  otl'orts  to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  barbaroun  nationH.  IIioho 
noble,  liberal  and  great  olfortH  to  reform  and  c^xtend  tbo 
Church,  formed  a  glorious  contrast  with  tlio  Iooh(^  and 
weak  rule  of  Ncctarius,  his  pr(*de,cessor.  While  Nect-a- 
rius  was  in  power,  the  worst  characters  wtu'i^  sniferod  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist;  and  no  other  n^straint  wan 
laid  on  Christians  than  what  tlu^y  were  willing  to  hear. 
In  a  great  city  like  (Constantinople,  when^  tlie  inorals  ni' 
the  people  were  very  corrupt,  and  that  i-orriiption  was 
made  popular  by  the  example  ol  their  rnh*rs,  it  wan 
beyond  the  power  of  even  th(j  intrepid  and  ehxpient. 
patriarch  lo   restore  th(^  disci|)line  oi'  the  (!hur<*h  to  the 
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pattern  of  the  Gospel.  •  He  relieved  his  conscience,  how- 
ever, by  preaching  and  exhorting  them  in  terms  most 
eloquent,  to  repent  and  then  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
That  this  great  and  good  man  had  his  faults,  was  a  fact 
that  he  never  denied  nor  tried  to  conceal.  His  character 
was  transparent,  and  could  be  read  and  known  of  all  men. 
Like  a  multitude  of  great  and  ardent  minds,  he  had  an 
impulsive  temper  which  sometimes  became  his  master. 
His  enemies,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  mote  in  their 
bishop's  eye,  seized  on  this  fault  and  made  the  most  of 
it  to  his  harm.  They  succeeded  in  exciting  toward  him 
a  violent  persecution,  and  were  encouraged  and  aided  by 
the  proud  and  resentful  Eudoxia,  the  empress.  Theoph- 
ilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  bitter  enemy,  assembled 
a  council  by  which  he  was  most  unjustly  condemned. 
The  patriarch,  seeirig  the  storm  that  was  thickening 
around  him,  called  together  those  bishops  that  were  his 
friends,  and  the  supporters  of  his  efforts  at  reformation. 
When  th'ey  were  assembled  at  the  episcopal  residence  he 
addressed  them  as  follows  ;  "  Brethren,  be  earnest  in 
prayer ;  and  as  you  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  none 
of  you,  for  my  sake,  desert  his  charge.  For,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  '  I  am  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand,'  I  see  I  must  undergo  many  hard- 
ships and  then  quit  this  troublesome  life.  I  know  the 
subtlety  of  Satan,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  tormented  with 
preaching.  By  your  constancy  you  will  find  mercy 
with  God  ;  only  remember  me  in  your  prayers."  When 
he  saw  that  his  words  had  overcome  his  friends  with  grief, 
he  tried  to  moderate  their  sorrow,  saying  :  "  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  I  always  told  you  this 
life  is  a  road  in  which  joys  and  sorrows  both  pass  swiftly 
away.     The  visible  things  before  us  are  like  a  fair  where 
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we  bny  and  sell,  and  sometimes  recreate  onr»f;lvir».  Are 
we  better  than  the  Patriarchs  ?  Do  we  excel  the*I'rf/ph- 
ets  and  Apostles,  that  we  should  live  forever?"  i^ry^- 
ostom  denied  the  authority  of  the  e^mneil  2^m-nnh]ftfl  hy 
Theophilns,  declaring  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ha^l 
no  right  to  jndge  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 

His  enemies  next  charged  him  with  treas^>n  and  laid 
their  charges  before  the  Emperor  ArcadiHs,  The  princi- 
pal charge  was  that  he  had  called  the  empTe?»ft^  Je^iaW, 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  fearless  prea^rher,  hfrholding  the 
impiety,  pride  and  craelty  of  Eadoxia,  and  the  fj^nfrfttl 
infinenee  her  example  spread  abroarL  had  comfj^rfrfl  her 
to  the  wife-  of  Ahab.  The  larty  of  the  fdty  who  were 
firieods  of  the  perpetrated  bishop, — and  they  were 
nameTOoa, — msLsted,  if  he  mnst  ?ie  tried,  that  rt  short  Id 
be  a  jast  ami  fstir  trial  rn  a  [awM  crjnm,  Wrth  so  mn<^h 
resotaaon  &i  they  msist  on  thrs,  that  r.he  p^.nsaf^hy  fesu- 
ing  that  he  wottid  ?ie  the  canse  of  a  popnlar  tntnnlt, 
seeretly  delivered  hrmserf  np  to  r.he  o-fifTrrer  ^nt  to  ere- 
*!Tdle  a  seniCence,  wrfih<ont  trial,  who  cxnieii  him,  wit hont 
defety,  to  a  port  m  the  BLodc  Sea,  As  soon  a^  it  waft 
kiw>wTi  thmtiglL  the  <nty  r.hat  he  ha^I  sxven  hrmseTf  nfp, 
and  haui  been  sent  mto  exile,  a  popnLtr  tn-mnlt  arr^ee;. 
The  emperor  w:is*  hhanftd  for  aOrjwin^  one  of  r.he  holier. 
men  m.  hii*  *iijm.mions  to  he  smrendereil  no  r.he  malim<')n« 
power  ot  the  empress  -xnd  Thetifphiliis^  The  r,mm;lt 
bef!aane  ^>  op^neral  :iTid  aI:irmTn(r^  thivn  KJid^Tia  hersel-C 
be<!omin*^  nerrilieff  at  Mijfyt  of  the  Jarful  r»>mpe5»t  -^he 
ha«l  exinteiL  heson?xht  her  hiit^hond  to  pRr^all  the  patriarf*.h 
no  the  ditj..  r^^he  wrote  him  ;v  lerr^^r  fiill  '-^^  *^^pvpt!mciX\n 
of  pfymetifv  anil  of  sorrow  fi>r  wii:it  ha<i  lSfVf>n  «ii'ine,.  Ffe 
waH-  .iiM!orriinfxl*v  rpstorr^tl  to  hift  <firji».efH*, 

S-jon    :ifrrf*r   his   rf^storarii'm,    ,i   •♦ilv^^r    ^^rue  of    rhe 
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empress  was  erected  in  the  street  directly  in  front  of  the 
great  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  This  statue  was  dedicated 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  usual  in  the  dedication  of 
heathen  temples,  and  around  it,  after  its  dedication,  many 
of  the  people  of  the  city  frequently  assembled  to  indulge 
in  sports,  plays  and  other  pastimes.  This  caused  so 
much  noise  and  confusion  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
congregation  of  St.  Sophia  were  often  seriously  disturb- 
ed during  the  time  of  divine  service.  The  patriarch 
was  pained  and  grieved  at  this  state  of  things,  and  los- 
ing patience,  temper,  and  prudence,  he  prepared  and 
preached  a  sermon  against  the  evil.  This  remarkable 
discourse  he  began  with  the  following  indiscreet  lan- 
guage :  "  Now  Herodias  rages  and  is  vexed,  again  she 
dances,  again  she  desires  John's  head  in  a  charger." 
This  language  gave  his  enemies  the  advantage  they  cov- 
eted, and  they  eagerly  improved  it.  Eudoxia  was  roused 
to  fury  by  this  reproof  flung  at  her  by  the  bold  prelate ; 
for  she  well  knew  that  he  made  her  represent  Herodias. 
She  now  insisted  on  his  second  banishment,  and  her  im- 
portunity, with  that  of  his  other  enemies,  so  far  pre- 
vailed that  the  emperor  deposed  him  from  his  office. 
11^  was  placed  in  confinement  while  his  friends  and 
supporters  were  dispersed,  plundered,  imprisoned,  or 
killed.  The  emperor  issued  edicts  threatening  to  punish 
severely  all  who  would  not  renounce  communion  with 
him.  This  event  happened  at  Easter,  when  the  catechu- 
mens who  had  been  instructed,  were  to  receive  baptism. 
The  friends  of  the  persecuted  bishop  fled  into  the  fields 
to  keep  the  feast  there.  On  this  high  day  the  emperor 
went  out  into  a  meadow  adjoining  the  city  and  saw  a 
field  covered  with  white.  Here  were  assembled  about 
three  thousand  catechumens  dressed  in  white  to  receive 
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the  blessed  sacrament.  Upon  inquiry  what  it  meant,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  heretics.  Taking 
this  false  report  for  truth,  and  making  no  further  inquiry 
he  ordered  the  military  to  disperse  them.  The  multi- 
tude, among  whom  were  several  ladies  of  rank,  were 
rudely  treated  by  the  soldiers;  some  were  scourged, 
others  imprisoned. 

In  the  year  404,  St.  Chrysostom  received  orders  from 
the  emperor  to  leave  the  city.  Having  exhorted  the  dea- 
conesses to  continue  their  usual  care  of  the  Church  and 
to  commune  with  the  bishop,  who,  by  common  consent, 
should  succeed  him,  he  retired  into  banishment,  being 
conveyed  to  Cucusus,  in  Armenia,  a  barren  and  cold 
region  infested  with  robbers.  Here  Paul,  a  former  bish- 
op of  Constantinople,  had  been  murdered,  which  event 
added  gloom  to  the  place.  His  journey  to  this  desolate 
region  was  attended  with  many  hardships,  though  on  his 
way  he  found  many  friends  who  showed  him  great  kind- 
ness, and  gave  him  tokens  of  their  sympathy  and  esteem. 
At  Cucusus  he  met  with  generous  treatment,  and  fre- 
quently preached  to  the  people  to  their  great  delight 
and  profit. 

At  this  time  a  severe  famine  was  raging  in  these  parts. 
But  through  the  generosity  of  Alympias,  a  rich  lady  and 
deaconess,  who  had  been  banished  from  Constantinople 
because  of  her  fidelity  to  him  as  her  spiritual  shepherd, 
he  was  comfortably  maintained.  He  was  also  enabled 
to  aid  others  in  their  distress,  through  the  same  generous 
source ;  redeeming  many  captives  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  Isaurian  robbers,  and  building  churches,  and  sup- 
porting missionaries  among  the  Pagans  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  of  his  exile  whom  he  labored  to  convert. 

But  the  change  of  climate  from  the  warm  and  gen- 
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ial  latitude  of  Coustantiiiople  to  the  extremely  rigoroos  -l 
one  of  CucuauM,  was  too  great  for  hia  health,  and  it  gave  j 
way.     He  was  also  obliged  to  move  from  place  to  place  j 
to  avoid  the  robbers,  and  in  the  third  year  of  hia  ban- 
ishment  he   was    ex])osed    to   famine,    pestilence,    war,  i 
continued  sieges,  and  conatniit  danger.     Yet,  his  enemies  , 
were  not  satisfied  with  all  these  afflictions.      Envions  of  J 
hia  great  fame  and  sanctity  of  life,  and  of  the  general 
sympathy    his     sufferings     excited    everywhere,     they  ' 
obtained  from  the  emperor  an  order  that  he  should  be  j 
removed  to  Pityus,  a  place  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  yet  u 
dreary  and  desolate  region.     On  his  way  to  this  new   1 
place  of   exile,  he  arrived   at  an  oratory  of  Basilicus,    i 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,      Here    i 
he  desired  to  rest,  but  his  guards  were  unfeeling,  and    ' 
hastened  their  march,  treating  him  with  great  cruelty   i 
tliroiigbout  the  painful  ■journey.      But  he  became  s 
that  they  could  not  proceed  and  were  compelled  to 
returh  to  the  oratoiy,  called  in  modern  times  a  church 
or  chapel.      Having  reached  this  consecrated  place,  he  j 
partook,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  Eucharist,  made  his 
last  prayer,  ending  with  these  words :     "  Glory  be  to  j 
God  for  all  events,"  and  then  peacefully  gave  up  his  I 
soul  to  God.      Thus  sank  this  great  light  of  the  Church  I 
in  the  year  407. 

Many  of  his  followers,  contrary  to  his  instructions,   | 
would  not  receive  any  other  bishop,  but  continued  to 
worship  separately  from  the  regular  asaemblies.      But  in 
the  year  43S  Proclua  hecame  patriarch  of  Oonstantbiople,   | 
who  has  the  honor  of  healing  this  breach  by  doing  c 
act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  prelate,  j 
In  a  public  address  he  delivered  an  eulogy  on  the  life  of  j 
the  sfdnt,  and  then  procured  from  the  emperor  Theodo-  | 
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sius  the  Second,  son  of  Arcadius,  an  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  remains  to  Constantinople.  This  was  done 
with  great  solemnity  and  popular  favor.  We  behold 
him  who  in  life  had  been  persecuted  and  driven  from 
place  to  place  by  the  enemies  of  truth  and  piety,  now  in 
death  received  with  the  highest  expressions  of  love  and 
esteem  by  all.  Theodosius  went  as  far  as.  Chalcedon  to 
receive  his  remains,  and  when  he  met  the  coffin,  he  fell 
prostrate  upon  it  and  implored,  in  behalf  of  his  guilty 
parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  pardon  of  the 
injured  saint. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENSERIC. — ST.    AUGUSTINE. 

Genseric,  the  bold,  able  and  powerful  Vandal  chief, 
became,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  the  scourge 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  terror  of  the  Christian 
world.  Having  made  way,  with  his  victorious  anns,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  he  crossed  the  sea  into  Africa.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  most  of  the  Roman  territory 
bordering  on  that  sea.  In  the  year  430,  having  defeated 
Boniface,  the  Roman  general,  to  whose  care  the  prov- 
inces in  Africa  had  been  entrusted,  he  drove 'him  into 
Hippo,  the  See  of  the  illustrious  St.  Augustine,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city. 

As  this  most  renowned  Churchman  died  during  this 
siege,  it  appears  to  be  a  proper  time  to  briefly  record  the 
history  of  his  life.  Augustine  was  born  at  Tagasta,  a 
city  of  Africa,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  a.d. 
354.  His  mother  was  a  devout  and  zealous  Christian. 
It  was  her  chief  desire  and  most  earnest  prayer  that  her 
son  should  also  become  the  devoted  follower  of  Christ. 
From  his  early  youth,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
impressed  on  his  mind  as  superior  to  all  other  instruc- 
tion. When  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  in  his  alarm  at  the  approach  of  death, 
he  eagerly  desired  to  be  baptized.  But  before  the  sacra- 
ment could  be  administered,  he  began  to  recover,  and, 
with  his  improved  health,  liis  fears  subsided,  and  also 
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his  desire  to  receive  baptism.  He  therefore  postponed 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  embarked  in  a  career 
of  daring  sin.  His  father  was  an  infidel,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  fact  of  his  not  having  received 
infant  baptism.  "How  much  better  for  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  had  I  been,  in  more  early  life,  initiated  into 
the  fold  of  Christ ! "  At  this  age  he  was  indolent,  and 
pursued  his  studies  more  through  force  than  pleasure  or 
principle.  His  teachers  were  not  Christians,  and  only 
appealed  to  motives  of  worldly  ambition  to  induce  him 
to  study.  For  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  he  had 
a  fondness,  but  the  Greek  he  hated,  and  arithmetic  was 
as  odious  as  Greek.  His  instructors  taught  him  to  think 
that  the  grand  aim  of  his  life  should  be  to  please  man- 
kind, and  for  this  he  labored.  He  confesses  that  he 
practised  deception  toward  his  parents  and  teachers,  and 
did  actually  steal  from  his  parents.  In  his  plays  he  dealt 
unfairly  with  his  mates,  and  deceived  them  in  order  to 
secure  for  himself  some  advantage.  He  confesses  also 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  proud  of  being  called  a  promising 
genius,  and  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  literary  effort 
of  his  called  forth  loud  and  long  applause,  it  was  a  great 
spur  to  his  ambition. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  addicted  to  habits 
of  grosser  sins,  and  afterward  most  bitterly  bewailed 
their  tyranny  over  him.  At  this  age  his  father  sent  him 
to  Carthage,  to  study  oratory,  esteeming  this  accomplish- 
ment of  much  greater  value  than  the  purity  of  his  son's 
character.  His  mother,  however,  became  alarmed  at 
his  dissipated  course,  and  gave  him  those  earnest  warn- 
ings which  a  loving  and  pious  mother  is  so  well  qualified 
to  give.     But  the  reckless  son  despised  her  warnings. 

While  engaged  in  study  at   Carthage,  he  indulged 
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freely  in  licentious  pleasures,  and  was  a  frequent  attend- 
ant on  the  theatre,  where  his  impure  desires  were  in- 
flamed to  still  greater  heat.  His  ambition  to  win  a 
great  fame  through  eloquence  was  increasing  from  day 
to  day,  when  it  was  suddenly  checked  by  reading  one  of 
Cicero's  works,  whose  title  is  "Hortensius" — a  work 
that  treats  of  philosophy.  This  work  produced  a 
great  change  in  his  views,  and  induced  him  to  give  up 
the  study  of  eloquence.  He  now  professed  an  ardent 
desire  to  possess  wisdom.  In  the  meantime  his  father 
died,  and  he  was  maintained  at  school  by  his  mother. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  but  was  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the 
study.  The  works  placed  before  him  did  not  contain 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  so  important  had  that  name  be- 
come to  him  through  the  early  training  of  his  mother, 
that  he  could  not  be  content  to  study  any  work  ih  which 
he  did  not  find  the  name  of  his  Saviour.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  could 
not,  with  his  present  state  of  mind,  appreciate  them. 
He  thought  they  could  not  compare,  in  dignity,  with 
the  works  of  Cicero,  and  his  proud  spirit  scorned  their 
simplicity  and  mysteries. 

He  was  next  attracted  by  the  Manichseans,  of  which 
sect  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak.  This  sect  made 
great  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Deity,  and  he  was  seduced  by  their  vain  pretensions. 
All  this  time  his  pious  mother  was  wrestling  with  God 
in  prayer  in  behalf  of  her  erring  son.  Her  sorrow  and 
tears  were  more  abundant  over  her  son  spiritually  dead, 
than  of  most  mothers  over  their  children  dead  in  body 
and  spirit.  Amidst  the  intensity  of  her  grief  and  anxiety, 
she  was  comforted  by  a  dream,  in  which  her  Lord  per- 
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mitted  her  to  see  her  lost  child  snatchefl  from  ruin.  She 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  a  firm  foundation,  Tmt  in  grcrat 
grie£  When  asked  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  nhe  had 
related  it,  she  was  encouraged  with  the  av<(snrance  that 
her  son  would  stand  with  her  on  the  same  foundation  ; 
and  then,  in  her  dream,  the  promise  was  fulfilh,^!,  and 
she  saw  him  standing  beside  her.  This  grt^tly  encour- 
aged her,  and  she  persevered  with  new  life.  Hut  ffifjl- 
ing  the  need  of  counsel  and  aid,  she  callfjfi  on  her  bij^h- 
op,  and  besought  him  to  assist  in  reclaiming'  her  's/>n. 
But  he  replied,  ^  Your  son  fe  too  much  elatf;<l  at  pres^itit, 
and  carried  away  with  the  pleasing  novelty  of  his  error, 
to  regard  any  arguments,  as  appears  by  the  plfiasnre  he 
takes  in  puzzling  many  ignorant  people  with  his  caf>tious 
qnestioQSw  Let  him  alone;  only  continue  praying  for 
him;  he  will,  in  the  course  of  hLs  study,  discover  lii» 
error."  But  with  this  answer  she  was  not  satisfi^,^!,  and 
pHed  him  with  tears  to  come  to  her  aid.  At  last  he  said 
to  her^  "■  Begone,  good  woman,  it  Is  not  possible  for  the 
child  of  such  tears  to  perish."  She  often  told  her  son 
afterward  that  this  rebuke  of  the  bishop  impresserl  her 
mnid  a»  a  voice  firom  heaven. 

For  nine  years  he  liveri  deceived  by  the  Manich^an 
errors,  and  deceiving  others,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  slave 
to  the  hiats  of  the  flesh.  He  maintaineil  himself  by 
teaching  rhetoric,  and^  while  thus  employed^  formed  an 
ajttachment  for  a  young  man  who  became  the  idol  of  hi* 
heart,  la  His  great  mercy,  God  took  his  ilol  from,  his 
em-brace,.  and  left  hi*  heart  bleeding.  In  his  angnwh, 
buniened  with  the  WTet<^,he<inesft  of  hi*  feelings,  he  Ifei 
fe>m  his  h^jme^  and  went  to  Carthage.  There,  time  and 
new  frienfinhiprt  at  length  relievai  his  .-vnhing  heart,,  and 
namoveii  the  bnrrien  of  hi*  grief.     :mLl  his  mind  w;is 
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restless,  and  he  sought  every  means  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  the  errors  he  had  espoused.  He  heard  of  a  Mani- 
chaean  teacher,  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
and  he  sought  him  out.  With  this  new  teacher  he  con- 
versed, and  listened  to  his  lectures.  But  the  result  was 
not  such  as  he  had  hoped ;  for  his  confidence  in  his 
heresy  was  weakened  by  this  means.  Weary  of  Car- 
thage, he  now  resolved  to  visit  Rome.  This  project  his 
mother,  whose  eye  was  ever  following  him,  warmly  op- 
posed; and,  lest  he  should  leave  secretly,  she  would 
scarcely  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  Resolved  on 
executing  his  design,  by  means  of  falsehood  and  deceit 
he  made  his  escape.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was 
attacked  with  severe  illness,  from  which,  however,  he  at 
length  recovered.  He  then  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  which  proved  the  most 
blessed  event  of  his  life.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  eminent  bishop  of  that  city,  St.  Ambrose.  He 
was  received  by  the  bishop  with  the  affection  of  a  son, 
and  this  affection  was  returned.  Augustine  attended 
his  lectures,  not  with  the  intention  of  seeking  for  truth, 
but  to  learn  whether  his  fame  for  eloquence  was  merited. 
For  a  time,  the  manner  and  style  of  the  bishop's  lectures 
occupied  his  attention  and  interested  him.  But  gradual- 
ly, and  almost  imperceptibly,  he  was  led  to  regard  the 
truth  and  doctrine  he  taught,  and  soon  after  found  cause 
to  reprove  himself  for  having  so  hastily  condemned 
these  doctrines.  Difficulties  that  perplexed  his  mind 
relative  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  found  a  solution 
in  these  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time  he  looked  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Manichees  with  more  and  more 
distrust. 

His  mother,  on  the  painful  discovery  of  his  escape. 
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and  the  base  means  to  which  he  had  resorted  to  evade 
her,  was  sorely  grieved,  but  not  hopeless.  She  made 
preparation  to  follow  him,  and  as  soon  as  possible  em- 
barked for  Rome.  On  her  arrival  she  learned  with  de- 
light whose  ministry  he  was  attending,  and  expressed 
the  strong  belief  she  had,  that,  before  her  death,  she 
would  see  him  with  her  on  the  strong  foundation  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  She  now  joined  her  son  at  Milan,  and 
with  him  attended  the  lectures  of  St.  Ambrose.  Her 
heart  was  influenced  with  profound  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion toward  the  saintly  teacher  for  the  happy  influence 
he  was  exerting  on  the  mind  of  her  son. 

Augustine  now  desired  most  earnestly  the  privilege  of 
a  private  interview  with  the  bishop  that  he  might  make 
known  to  him  the  state  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But  the 
time  of  Ambrose  was  so  constantly  occupied  he  failed  to 
secure  the  interview.  Yet  every  Sunday  he  listened  to 
his  preaching,  and  thereby  became  more  and  more  in- 
clined toward  truth.  lie  was  at  length  fully  convinced 
that  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  of  God.  This  belief 
was  only  historical ;  he  had  not  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
and  we  hear  him  exclaim  at  this  period  of  his  history, 
"  Praise  and  glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Fountain  of  mercies ! 
I  became  more  miserable  and  Thou  approachedst  nearer." 
The  conversion  of  the  venerable  Victorinus  at  this 
time,  one  of  the  most  polished  scholars  of  Rome,  liad  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind.  Being  fully  convinced  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  he  longed  to  possess  its  spirit 
and  its  life,  and  was  truly  miserablp  without  it.  One 
day  he  was  seated  by  his  friend,  Alypius,  a  devoted 
Christian,  feeling  his  extreme  spiritual  poverty  as  a 
prodigal  far  from  liis  Father's  house.  In  the  anguish  of 
his  heart  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  sins,  he  rose 
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and  went  apart  by  himself,  and  there,  in  the  mpst  earn- 
est and  pathetic  appeals  to  God,  he  begged  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  Then  he  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
him,  "Take  up  and  read,  take  up  and  read."  These 
words  he  understood  directed  him  to  take  up  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  a  copy  of  which  was  near  him,  and  which  his 
friend  had  been  reading.  He  returned  immediately  to 
his  friend,  took  up  the  book,  opened  it,  and  read — "  Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wan- 
tonness, not  in  strife  and  envyings ;  but  put  your  trust 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  He  was  now  satis- 
fied. His  duty  appeared  clear  before  him,  and  with  a 
peaceful  countenance  he  handed  the  book  to  his  friend. 
Alypius  took  the  book  and  asked  him  what  he  had  read. 
Augustine  pointed  out  the  passage,  and  his  friend  con- 
tinued to  read,  as  follows:  "Him  that  is  weak  in  the 
faith,  receive  ye."  These  words  his  friend  applied  to 
himself,  and  at  once  the  two  in  company  went  to  the 
house  of  his  mother  and  made  known  the  joyful  news. 
And,  indeed,  the  news  was  joyful,  almost  too  much  for 
mortal  heart  to  bear. 

Ready  without  delay,  as  St.  Paul,  to  do  God's  will, 
he  requested  St.  Ambrose  to  tell  him  which  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he  had  better 
read,  and  in  reply  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  was 
assigned  him.     He  was  then  baptized  at  Milan. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  life  of  Augustine 
is  the  death  of  hisi  mother.  In  the  fulness  of  her  joy 
she  and  her  son  were  one  day  conversing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  endless  bliss  of  the  saints,  when  she  said  to 
him  that  she  had  no  longer  a  desire  to  live.  "  Why  I 
am  here,  and  what  I  can  do,  I  know  not,"  said  she.     A 
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few  days  after  this  conversation,  she  was  taken  to  her  rest 
with  the  saints  departed,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her 
age. 

We  next  follow  Augustine  to  Africa,  and  see  him 
on  his  own  estate  with  some  of  his  friends.  Here  he 
remained  three  years  secluded  from  the  world,  when  a 
desire  to  oblige  a  person  of  distinction  at  Hippo,  drew 
him  from  his  retirement.  At  this  time  Valerius  was 
bishop  of  Hippo,  a  person  of  great  sanctity  of  life,  but 
little  skilled  in  the  Latin  language,  which  fact  unfitted 
him,  in  part,  for  his  high  office.  On  his  arrival  at  Hip- 
po, Augustine  was  ordained  presbyter  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  people.  While  Valerius  rejoiced  that  God 
had  sent  him  so  worthy  and  able  an  helper  in  his  work, 
the  newly  ordained  priest  wept  as  he  considered  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  solemn  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
his  office.  As  an  evidence  of  his  confidence,  his  bishop* 
gave  him  license  to  preach  in  his  presence,  which  was  an 
honor  before  unknown  in  the  African  Church,  though  it 
afterward  became  common. 

Augustine  entered  upon  his  labor  with  vigor,  and  be- 
came the  fearless  and  successful  preacher  and  defender 
of  the  truth.  For  a  long  time  the  Church  at  Hippo  had 
been  languishing  and  had  almost  become  lost  amidst 
surrounding  error.  But  truth,  with  such  a  champion, 
now  began  to  put  on  its  own  glorious  apparel,  and  error  to 
hide  its.  head  in  shame.  He  vanquished  Fortunatus,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Manichees,  in  a  public  discussion,  and 
obliged  him,  by  the  moral  power  of  his  victory,  to  leave 
Hippo.  His  fame  now  rapidly  spread  through  the  West- 
em  World,  and  Valerius,  fearful  lest  he  might  lose  his 
accomplished  presbyter,  took  care  to  have  him  made 
bishop  in  conjunction  with  himself.     Age  and  infii-mity 
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had  now  almost  disabled  the  venerable  bishop,  and  he 
greatly  needed  the  aid  of  such  an  assistant.  With  reluc- 
tance Augustine  consented  to  accept  the  high  degree  he 
had  so  fairly  won,  and  with  his  elevation  his  noble  exer- 
tions also  increased.  Upon  the  death  of  the  senior  bish- 
op in  the  year  395,  he  became  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
Episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Hippo,  and,  with  his  enlarged 
power,  increased  his  labors  for  perfecting  the  work  in 
his  diocese.  The  cause  of  Christian  education  was  a 
prime  object  in  this  work,  and  among  the  institutions  of 
learning  that  were  erected  in  his  diocese  through  his  in- 
fluence, there  was  one  that  became  especially  renowned, 
from  which  in  process  of  time  came  ten  bishops,  .all 
eminent  for  their  godly  zeal.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  of  any  age,  and  was,  by  this  means, 
the  instrument  of  immense  good  to  the  Church  in  his 
.age.  His  writings  were  translated  into  Greek  and  diffused 
through  the  Christian  world,  and  they  have  been  cher- 
ished by  the  Church  in  every  age  since  his  time  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  legacies  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
gifted  sons. 

Like  many  holy  men  the  sun  of  his  life  set  amidst 
temporal  calamities.  The  Yandals,  under  Genseric, 
overran  his  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Hippo.  During 
the  siege  he  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  emi- 
nent Roman  general  Boniface,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  at  the  time.  In  the  third  month  of  its  pro- 
gress he  was  attacked  by  fever  wliich  ended  his  days ; 
but  he  was  blessed  in  the  meantime  with  the  command 
of  his  reason.  At  his  request,  the  Penitential  Psalms  of 
David  were  written  on  the  walls  of  his  room,  and  from 
these  he  continued  to  read  from  day  to  day,  and  to  weep 
over  the  review  of  his  sins.     For  ten  days  before  he  ex- 
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pired  he  requested  not  to  be  disturbed,  except  at  certain 
intervals.  His  library  which  contained  his  numerous 
writings,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
books,  he  gave  to  the  Church  at  Hippo.  He  was  taken 
in  mercy  before  his  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barous Vandals,  who,  after  they  had  captured,  pillaged 
and  burnt  it.  His  library,  however,  was  rescued  from 
the  flames.  He  was  taken  to  his  rest  in  a.d.  430,  and 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
3 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

JEROME. — THEODORET. — LEO.     THE      GREAT. — VINCENT. — 

PROSPER. — ISIDORE. 

Though  most  places  of  honor  and  sacred  trust  were 
filled  by  ignorant  men,  yet  the  value  and  importance  of 
education  and  science  were  admitted.  This  need  many 
of  those  in  power  endeavored  to  supply  by  erecting  and 
maintaining  public  schools  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Christian  world,  which  were  conducted  by 
the  most  learned  men  that  could  be  employed.  But 
these  noble  efforts  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  times.  The  best  scholars  of  the  age 
were  found  in  the  Western  Provinces,  among  whom  St. 
Jerome  ranks  as  chief  He  was  born  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  in  an  obscure  town,  which  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  desolations  of  the  Goths.  His 
family  appear  to  have  been  wealthy  and  liberal,  and 
educated  him  at  Rome  as  highly  as  the  age  permitted. 
He  became  a  finished  Latin  scholar,  and  the  most  learned 
of  the  Roman  fathers;  while  his  genius  and  industry 
rivalled  the  brightest  of  any  age.  From  infancy  he 
was  blessed  with  Christian  nurture,  and  grew  up  in  the 
faith,  and  thus  was  saved  from  the  trials  of  mind  that 
beset  the  way  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  illustrious 
fathers.  After  completing  his  course  of  study  at  school 
he  travelled  into  France  for  more  knowledge,  after 
which,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  resolved  to  lead  the  life 
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of  a*  monk.  Though  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  yet  he 
would  not  receive  any  higher  promotion  in  the  Church. 
Four  years  he  spent  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  reading  and 
studying  with  the  greatest  industry,  which  studies 
embraced  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac  lan- 
guages. At  this  time  the  monastic  life  which  had  long 
flourished  in  Egypt  and  the  East  was  only  beginning  to 
be  fashionable  in  the  West.  Yet,  Jerome  had  conceived 
a  passion  for  this  kind  of  life,  and  circumstances  con- 
spired to  hasten  his  resolution  to  gratify  this  passion. 
Like  other  illustrious  men,  this  father  too,  had  his  weak 
points.  He  was  ambitious  of  earthly  fame,  his  nature 
was  passionate,  in  controversy  he  quickly  became  heated 
and  was  then  bitter  toward  his  opponents,  and  could  not 
bear  censure  though  he  inflicted  it  on  others  unspar- 
ingly. He  is  also  accused  of  justifying  the  practice  of 
deceit,  if  some  great  good  could  be  secured  by  this 
means.  On  this  subject  he  held  a  controversy  with  St. 
Augustine,  who  contended  that  lying  and  deceit  could 
not  be  justified  under  any  circumstances ;  which  is  a  first 
principle  of  divine  truth.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
and  their  slanderous  assaults  upon  him,  made  him  indig- 
nant, and  he  retorted  with  great  severity.  He  was 
finally  so  affected  by  these  assaults  that  he  left  Rome 
and  retired  to  the  Holy  Land,  whither  several  of  his 
adndrers  followed  him.  He  chose  Bethlehem  as  the 
home  of  his  old  age,  and  here  Paula,  the  illustrious 
descendant  of  the  Pauls,  so  famous  in  Roman  story, 
built  four  monasteries,  three  of  which  were  for  women 
over  which  she  presided,  and  one  for  men  over  which 
Jerome  presided,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
his  friends. 

The  principal  works  of  this  father  are,  a  Latin  version 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  as  a  standard  work  by  the  Churches  in  the 
Roman  obedience  and  called  the  Yulgate;  commenta- 
ries on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  several  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  PauL  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
works  of  less  merit.  St.  Jerome  died  at  Bethlehem  in 
the  year  420. 

Another  light  of  this  century  was  Theodoret,  who 
was  born  at  Antioch,  in  a.d.  386.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  of  Syria,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  the  year  420,  and  the  now  glorious  part 
of  his  history  appears  in  his  pastoral  work.  He  labored 
and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  was  often  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  vicious 
multitude.  His  disposition  was  mild  and  compassionate, 
and  during  the  heat  of  party  strife  in  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  controversies,  because  of  his  forbearance  and 
mildness,  he  was  suspected  and  accused  of'  favoring 
their  errors.  At  one  of  the  synods  held  at  this  time,  he 
was  condemned,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
restored  to  his  office.  In  his  apology  addressed  to  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  says :  "  I  have  been  a  bishop  these 
twenty-six  years  without  reproach.  I  have  brought 
over  to  the  Church  above  a  thousand  Nazarites  and 
Arians.  There  is  not  now  a  heretic  in  the  eight  hun- 
dred parishes  of  my  diocese.  Often  have  I  been 
assaulted  with  stones  and  have  sustained  combats  with 
Pagans  and  Jews.  Reject  not,  I  beseech  you,  my  hum- 
ble prayer,  nor  despise  my  old  age,  loaded  with  disgrace, 
after  so  many  labors.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  am  not 
concerned  for  my  own  honor  but  on  account  of  the 
scandal  given,  and  lest  several  of  the  ignorant,  and  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  converted  heretics,  should  look  on  me 
as  heretical,  seeing  the  authority  of  those  who  con- 
demned me ;  and  without  considering  that  for  so  many 
years  of  my  Episcopate,  I  have  neither  acquired  house, 
nor  land,  nor  money,  but  have  embraced  a  voluntary 
poverty."  The  liberality  of  this  father  knew  no  bound, 
till  his  means  were  exhausted ;  and  his  life  was  a  model 
of  charity  and  humility.  Leo  gave  him  his  support  and 
he  died  peacefully  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  among  which  his 
history  and  commentaries  rank  as  most  valuable. 

Leo,  sumamed  The  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Churchmen  of  his  age.  In  civil 
matters  he  also  exerted  a  powerful  and  happy  influence, 
as  we  shall  learn,  in  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Van- 
dals. In  that  terrible  affliction  he  dared  meet  the  en- 
emy at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  had  more  influence 
in  checking  their  rapacity  than  all  the  civil  or  military 
officers.    . 

In  Church  matters  he  was  ambitious  to  extend  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  and  while  he  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  yet 
he  met  with  resolute  resistance  in  some  quarters.  He 
made  the  attempt  to  increase  his  power  in  France,  but 
was  stoutly  opposed.  He  made  a  like  attempt  on  the 
African  Church  but  met  with  a  similar  repulse.  In  his 
endeavor  to  enforce  the  practice  of  celibacy  among  the 
clergy  he  was  quite  successful,  and  this  practice  became 
more  general  during  his  government  than  ever  before. 
His  letter  to  the  Eastern  Churches  on  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ,  was  an  admirable  treatment  of 
that  vexed  question,  and  in  it  he  showed  himself  an 
admirable  vindicator  of  this  doctrine.     He  also  exposed 
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the  errors  of  Pelagius  with  great  clearness,  and  wrote 
against  them  with  great  ability.  His  idea  of  the  cleri- 
cal office  was  true  and  consistent,  and  he  defined  very 
properly  what  persons  should  be  preferred  to  that  office. 
"  He  who  would  go  from  one  Church  to  another  out  of 
contempt  of  his  own,"  says  he,  "  shall  be  deprived  of 
that  which  he  hath,  and  of  that  which  he  would  have ; 
that  he  may  neither  preside  over  those  whom,  through 
avarice,  he  hath  desired,  nor  those  whom,  through  pride, 
he  hath  despised."  Pastors,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  have 
passed  through  the  inferior  orders,  and  to  have  used 
them  well  and  for  some  time  before  they  be  appointed 
bishops.     This  eminent  prelate  died  in  a.  d.  461. 

Other  eminent  churchmen  adorned  this  age,  a  few  of 
whose  names  only  does  the  space  suffisr  us  to  mention. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  was  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
most  able  and  successful  preacher.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  Honoratus,  whom  he  represents  as  a 
saintly  character. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  was  a  monk  of  the  isle  of  Lerins,  a 
possession  of  France.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  marks 
of  heresy,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  true  faith  is 
known  by  having  been  held  by  the  Church  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all ;  and  what  has  not  been  thus  held 
is  error.  Therefore  all  new  doctrines  are  heretical. 
Vincent  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  as  well  as  an  able 
writer.  Though  his  rules  are  destructive  to  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  yet  they  have  been 
pressed  into  her  service. 

Prosper  was  a  layman  of  Ries,  in  Aquitania.  He 
engaged  in  a  labored  controversy  with  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians, in  France,  but  conducted  it  in  a  manner  so  candid, 
sBrious  and  logical  as  to  be  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 
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In  this  controversy  he  appears  to  lo8?e  sight  of  all  ^^rty 
feeling  and  to  labor  only  in  quest  of  truth* 

Isidore  of  Pelusinni,  was  distinguishtnl  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  and  his  writings  are  a  witiu^ss  to  tlu^st* 
qualities,  especially  his  Scripture  cominentarii^ 

Palladins.was  distinguished  as  an  historian  and  biog- 
rapher. 

Encherins,  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
mond  writers  of  his  age. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  Marias  Meroator  wert^  it^- 
nowned  for  their  controversy  with  Arianisin, 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodon^  of  Mopsuostia«  and 
others,  did  good  service  to  tlio  Cluiroh  by  their  ooin- 
mentaries  on  Scripture. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

GENSERIC. 

Genseric,  having  made  himself  master  of  Africa,  was 
ready  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  magnificent  field  of  opera- 
tions- that  imexpectedly  opened  to  him.  This  was  the 
imperial  Rome.  Eudoxia,  the  Roman  empregs,  being 
forced  to  choose  between  two  evils,  chose  what,  imder 
the  impulse  of  the  hour,  she  believed  to  be  the  least,  and 
secretly  invited  this  terrible  Vandal  chief  to  the  con- 
quest of  Rome.  He  made  speedy  preparations  and 
crossed  over  from  Africa  to  this  city  in  the  year  465 ; 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  advanced  upon  it 
without  opposition.  As  there  were  no  warriors  to  meet 
him  at  the  gate  and  contest  his  progress,  as  of  old,  Leo, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and,  by  his  venerable  appearance 
and  eloquence,  saved  the  city  from  utter  ruin.  The  bar- 
barian king  promised  to  spare  the  unresisting  multitude, 
to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire,  and  to  save  the  cap- 
tives from  torture.  Though  the  pledge  was  not  given 
in  sincerity  nor  honestly  kept,  yet  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  acted  a  noble  part,  and  did  their  utmost  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  city.  Securely  within  the 
wall,  Genseric  gave  up  the  city  to  his  soldiers  to  pillage, 
and  for  fourteen  days  it  was  subject  to  their  barbaric 
license.  ^11  that  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth, 
of  sacred  or  profane  treasures,  was  seized  and  carried  on 
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board  the  vessels  of  the  Vandals.  Among  the  spoils 
were  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples — the  holy  instru- 
ments of  the  Jewish  Church.  Into  these  rude  hands 
now  fell  the  golden  table,  and  the  golden  candlestick 
with  its  seven  branches,  originally  framed  according  to 
the  Divine  will,  which  had  been  boastingly- displayed  by 
Titus  among  the  spoils  he  had  brought  home  from  Jeru- 
salem. They  afterward  became  the  trophies  of  Chris- 
tianity and  were  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome.  But  these  trophies  though  curious  and  rich, 
were  not  the  most  valuable  of  the  sacred  spoils.  The 
churches  of  the  city  were  richly  furnished,  and  from 
them  were  taken  immense  treasures.  We  may  arrive  at 
a  partial  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  the  attempt  to  repair  it,  Leo  melted  three 
silver  vases,  each  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  the 
gift  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

When  too  late,  Eudoxia  repented  her  rash  act  of  in- 
viting Genseric  to  Rome.  She  was  rudely  robbed  of 
her  jewels,  and,  with  her  three  daughters,  was  carried  off 
by  the  Vandals  as  captives  to  Carthage.  Many  thou- 
sand Romans  of  both  sexes  were  also  taken  as  spoils  of 
war,  whose  sufferings  were  extreme.  Deogratius,  bish- 
op of  Carthage,  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  faith  he 
professed,  did  all  in  his  power  to  afford  them  relief.  He 
generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches  to 
purchase  freedom  for  some,  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
slavery  for  others,  and  in  every  way  to  relieve  the  wants 
and  suffering  of  the  captive  multitude.  By  his  order, 
two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals, 
and  the  sick  were  distributed  in  well  furnished  wards 
and  supplied  with  comfortable  beds,  food,  and  medi- 
cines. Day  and  night  the  venerable  prelate  repeated 
3* 
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his  visits  to  these  captives  with  a  devotion  that  sur- 
passed his  strength,  and  with  a  tender  sympathy  that 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  services. 

Before  this  period,  the  Vandals  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  This  knowledge  was  gained 
from  Arians,  who,  having  been  banished  from  the 
Christianized  portions  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  refuge 
in  this  and  other  barbarous  nations  whom  they  instruct- 
ed in  revealed  religion  with  their  peculiar  heresy. 
They  succeeded  also  in  imparting  to  their  converts  the 
same  hatred  toward  Catholics  that  they  cherished, 
which  feeling  they  displayed  in  Africa  where  the  Ortho- 
dox suffered  the  most  cruel  inflictions  at  their  hands. 
These  persecutions  began  under  Genseric,  whose  lan- 
guage and  threats  were  fierce,  the  offsprings  of  a  fero- 
cious mind.  During  his  reign  several  devout  Christians, 
after  suffering  great  privations  and  tortures,  finally  came 
into  the  hands  of  Capsur,  a  Moorish  king  and  relative 
of  Genseric.  On  their  arrival  at  the  desert  home  of  this 
king,  they  found  the  people  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  they  began  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  multitude  to  Christ.  Their  labors  were  fol- 
lowed with  happy  results,  which  so  encouraged  them 
that  they  resolved  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
field  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Delegates  were  sent  to 
a  Roman  city  in  another  part  of  Africa,  where  a  bishopi 
resided,  to  ask  his  aid.  On  receiving  the  good  news, 
the  bishop  sent  ministers  who  built  a  church  and  bap- 
tized a  great  number  of  the  converted  Moors.  King 
Capsur  informed  Genseric  of  these  proceedings,  which  so 
enraged  the  cruel  Vandal  that  he  condemned  them  to 
death.  The  new  converts  bewailed  this  barbarous  deed 
and  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  instructors   and  guides; 
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yet  they  remembered  the  last  words  of  their  martyred 
teachers  as  they  passed  to  execution^  each  one  saying, 
^  Brethren,  pray  for  ns.  God  has  accomplished  my  de- 
mre ;  this  is  the  way  to  the  hearenly  kingdom." 

But  Hmmeric,  the  son  and  successor  of  Genseric,  snr- 
passed  his  fitther  in  deeds  of  croehy.  By  his  orders  the 
chnrehes  were  closed  or  destroyed,  and  Catholics  for- 
hidden  to  assemble  for  worihip.  At  one  time  two  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  bi^ops  were  banished  to  Sardinia, 
wfaHe  a  nmnber  of  citizens,  who  had  been  ediicated  in 
the  hixiny  and  ease  of  the  Roman  pro>Tinces,  were  de- 
lirered  to  the  Moors  of  the  desert. 

Bat  at  another  time,  by  his  order,  a  renerable  company 
of  bishflfs,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with  four  thousand 
and  mDety-sx  others  of  the  fatthfnl,  were  torn  finom 
thdr  hcvmes  and  driren  i^rth  upon  the  desert.  On  their 
march  imder  their  milEtarr  sr^iards,  iher  were  eonrfined 
by  n^Jut,  Bke  cattle,  in  a  coramon  pen; ;  by  day  they 
were  ^o/rted  to  march  orer  the  huming  sands,  aotd  if  any 
Glinted  tender  the  pressnre  of  heat  and  fafifgne,  they 
were  goaded  Hke  the  laggmg  oXp  or  dragged  aloiig  tilll 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  th^  tormentor*.  Others 
«ilfeed  Ett  a  veti  m^ore  cmDel  and  barbarous  manner. 
Reapeetabfer  eitixeoA,  noble  womert,  and  conserrated 
virgnmsv  were-  stripped  naked  and  raiaed  m  the  arr  by 
pttEEeys  wcfih  a  weight  srLspended  to  their  IfeelL  In  this 
atttiifenirie  their  bo^fies  were  cut  and  torn  by  sconrgpes^ 
ami  bfumt  ni  the  niof^c  tii^nder  part*  with  re«i-h*ot  pLutes 
of  iroiL.  Sonu*  were  deprrvei  of  their  n.oi»e.  ear.  aiL«i 
r^bt  airnu  ami  their  tongue  cnt  ont.  In  these  «in*a<ifiil 
rnrffn^tionft.  the  emelty  *'ji  the  Jknan  (^lersry  *iirpaseeii  that 
of  tih«^  barbctroatf  <^ielif. 

r^trmgr  fihfr  reign  o^  HTHineri*'.  .^  not^thl^  minfccle  m 
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related  to  have  occurred  by  which  the  true  faith  was 
vindicated.  A  town  named  Tipasa,  in  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Morocco  in  Africa,  was  noted  for  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  When  the  Arian  Yandals  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  they  sent  one  of  their  bishops 
there.  On  his  arrival,  most  of  the  inhabitants  made  their 
escape  across  the  strait  into  Spain.  The  few  that  re- 
mained refused  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  continued  to 
assemble  and  adore  the  Trinity.  Their  disobedience  en- 
raged the  Yandal  king,  and  he  sent  an  officer  from  Car- 
thage to  punish  them.  On  his  arrival  he  assembled  all 
the  Catholics  in  the  forum,  and  there  publicly  cut  off 
their  right  hands  and  pulled  out  their  tongues.  But 
God,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  showed  his  displeasure  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  vindicated  the  honor  of  His  only 
Son.  To  the  amazement  of  the  assembly,  these  holy 
confessors  were  enabled  to  confess  God  the  Son  without 

• 

tongues.  This  miracle  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  JEneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  declares 
— "I  saw  them  myself;  I  heard  them  speak;  I  diligent- 
ly inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice 
could  be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech ;  I  used 
my  eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears ;  I  opened 
their  mouth  and  saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been 
completely  torn  away  by  the  roots  ;  an  operation  which 
the  physicians  generally,  suppose  to  be  mortal."  This 
witness  is  sustained  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  and 
others. 

Another  miracle  which  history  relates  to  have  been 
performed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  was  the 
cause  of  happy  results  to  the  Catholic  faith.  CloviSj 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  was  an  idolater  till 
he  was  thirty  years  old.     He  had,  before  this  period, 
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been  blessed  with  a  union  in  marriage  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. She  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  was  a  devout  and  zealous  member  of  the  Church. 
Knowing  that  it  was  her  duty  as  well  as  her  chief  de- 
sire to  convert  her  husband  to  the  same  faith,  she  used 
all  her  powers  of  reason  and  persuasion  to  obtain  her  ob- 
ject. Clovis  was  finally  so  far  convinced  that  he  con- 
sented to  have  his  eldest  son  baptized.  And  though 
the  death  of  the  child,  soon  after  his  baptism,  threw  a 
cloud  over  his  new-born  desires  ;  yet  he  consented  that 
his  second  son  should  also  be  baptized.  In  a  great  bat- 
tle with  the  Germans,  when  his  army  was  about  giving 
way,  and  he  was  burdened  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  he 
called  aloud  on  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians, 
for  aid,  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  He  now  listened 
to  the  eloquent  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  favorable  event  of  the  great  victory 
just  won,  forcibly  presented  the  claims  of  the  true  faith, 
and  the  advantage  his  conversion  would  have  on  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Political  reasons,  which,  if  they 
had  opposed,  might  have  caused  him  to  postpone  his 
public  profession  of  Christianity,  favored  his  immediate 
decision,  for  his  soldiers  were  as  ready  to  follow  him  to 
the  font  as  to  battle.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was 
therefore  administered  without  delay,  in  an  imposing 
and  most  solemn  manner,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims. 
At  the  same  time  with  Clovis,  three  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  were  received  into  the  Church  by  baptism — a 
day  of  like  glory  and  rejoicing  to  that  of  Pentecost. 
The  example  of  their  king  and  his  army,  was  rapidly 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  fable  says  that 
when  the  bishop  was  baptizing  Clovis  a  vial  full  of  oil 
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was  sent  to  him  from  heaven  by  a  milk-white  dove. 
Such  pious  frauds  began  to  be  practised  at  this  time  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  clergy  justified  themselves 
because  of  the  pious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  pagans. 
It  is  further  related  of  Clovis,  that  while  listening  to  the 
pathetic  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion  and  the  cruelty 
of  His  murderers,  he  became  greatly  excited  and  de- 
clared, with  fury,  had  he  been  there  with  his  valiant 
army,  he  would  have  punished  these  murderers.  His 
public  profession  of  Christianity  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  enlarging  and  confirming  his  kingdom. 
With  him  is  said  to  have  begun  the  title  of  "Most 
Christian  king." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

CHURCH   IX   THE   FAR    EAST   AND   THE    PAR   WEST. 

In  the  far  East,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
Church  bid  fair  to  make  large  conquests.  Maruthas, 
bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  gained  the  favor  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  abnost  persuaded  him  to  become  a  Christian, 
though  the  Magi  of  his  reabn  used  their  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  his  conversion.  But  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  bishop  was  held  and  the  favorable  impression 
he  had  made  in  favor  of  Christianity,  secured,  for  the 
Church,  the  Royal  protection.  But  near  the  close  of  his 
reign  another  bishop,  Audas  by  name,  defeated  the  hopes 
of  his  colleague,  and  blasted,  by  his  imprudence,  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  This  bishop 
believing  that  the  favor  of  the  king  was  so  firmly  secured 
in  favor  of  the  Gospel  that  he  would  sustain  him  in  any 
act  of  violence  against  the  idol  gods  of  the  Persians,  de- 
stroyed one  of  their  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
fire.  This  rash  act  was  just  the  provocation  the  Magi 
sought,  and  no  sooner  was  it  done  than  they  plied  the 
king  most  ardently  to  punish  the  deed.  The  king  sent 
for  Audas  and  in  gentle  terms  reproved  his  rashness  and 
required  him  to  repair  the  damage  by  rebuilding  the 
temple.  This  the  bishop  refused  to  do,  which  refusal  so 
greatly  offended  the  king  that  he  caused  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  his  kingdom  to  be  destroyed.  From 
this  time  both  he  and  his  successors  continued  to  afflict 
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their  Christian  subjects  with  cruel  severity.  When  we 
witness  such  results  from  acts  of  impulsive  zeal,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  value  of  that  divine  maxim,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 

But,  happily,  before  the  persecution  ended,  Chris- 
tianity redeemed  itself  by  an  act  of  charity  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  its  foes.  Being  severely  persecuted, 
the  Christians  within  the  Persian  dominions  were  desir- 
ous of  making  their  escape  to  the  protection  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  but  the  Magi  influenced  the  chiefs  of  the  Persian 
army  to  guard  the  roads  and  not  suffer  them  to  escape. 
But  one  of  these  chiefs,  more  merciful  than  the  others, 
aided  the  Christians  in  their  desire  to  escape.  This  chief, 
whose  name  was  Aspelites,  being  accused  before  the  Per- 
sian court  of  violating  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  fled 
with  his  family  and  a  number  of  Arabs,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  arrival  were  all  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  baptism.  The  afflicted  Chris- 
tians implored  help  from  Theodosius  the  Second,  and 
their  appeal  was  seconded  by  Atticus,  their  bishop.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Persian  king  demanded  that  these 
refugees  from  his  persecuting  hand'  should  be  given  up ; 
and  as  the  emperor  refused,  a  war  between  them  was  the 
result.  In  this  war  Theodosius  got  the  advantage,  and 
in  one  battle  the  Romans  took  seven  thousand  Persian 
prisoners.  To  feed  these  prisoners  required  more  food 
than  they  could  spare,  and  as  they  were  not  willing  to 
set  them  free,  they  were  dying  of  starvation.  The  Per- 
sian king  was  greatly  distressed  at  this,  but  had  no  power 
to  relieve  them.  At  this  juncture,  Acacius,  a  Christian 
bishop  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  assembled  his  clergy 
and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Our  God  has  no  need  of 
dishes  or  cups :  since,  then,  our  Church  has  many  gold 
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'  and  silver  vessels,  let  us  by  means  of  these  free  and  re- 
lieve these  captive  soldiers."  His  clergy  approved  this 
noble  act  of  mercy;  the  vessels  were  melted  down,  and 
with  the  treasure  he  paid  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners 
demanded  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  set  them  free,  and 
gave  them  provision  to  sustain  them  on  their  journey  to 
their  homes.  The  Persian  king  was  so  grateful  to  Aca- 
cius  for  this  act,  that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him 
and  make  known  to  him  in  person,  his  gratitude.  For 
this  purpose  the  bishop  was  sent  to  him,  and  received 
from  the  grateful  prince  the  testimony  of  profound  re- 
spect and  thankfulness.  Such  are  the  glorious  victories 
won  by  the  followers  of  Christ*  when  they  obey  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  his  command :  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him." 

These  Persian  wars,  carried,  on  by  Theodosius  the  Sec- 
ond, were  celebrated  in  verse  by  his  wife,  Eudocia.  This 
celebrated  princess  was  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  phil- 
osopher, Leontius,  of  whose  rare  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments her  father  declared,  before  her  espousal,  that  they 
would  secure  for  her  a  position  of  wealth  and  honor 
without  a  share  in  his  estate.  He  therefore  divided  his 
fortune  between  her  two  brothers,  and  gave  her  only  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  jealousy  and  cruelty  of 
her  brothers  soon  compelled  Eudocia  to  forsake  the 
home  of  her  childhood.  She  directed  her  steps  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the 
emperor,  plead  her  cause  in  so  eloquent  a  manner,  that 
she  won  the  heart  of  that  princess.  By  Pulcheria  she 
was  introduced  to  her  brother,  Theodosius,  who  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  so  charmed  with  her 
beauty  and  worth  that  he  made  her  his  bride.  Though 
raised  so  suddenly  from  the  position  of  a  poor  suppliant 
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to  that  of  empress,  she  still  cherished  those  noble  qual- 
ities that  had  aided  to  win  for  her  so  great  promotion, 
and  dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honor  of  religion  and 
her  husband.  She  wrote,  in  verse,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  an  eulogy  on  the  Per- 
sian victories  won  by  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  beside 
her  efforts  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  in  poetic  num- 
bers. In  the  meantime  she  expressed  a  wish  to  visit 
Jerusalem  and  pay  there  her  grateful  vows.  This  de- 
sire was  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  who  gratified  his 
pride  and  pleasure  in  seeing  her  depart  with  a  train  of 
regal  splendor  rarely  equalled.  On  her  arrival  at  Anti- 
och,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  she  pronounced  an 
eloquent  oration  to  its  Senate.  In  the  Holy  Land  her 
alms  and  pious  gifts  exceeded  those  of  any  other  who 
preceded  or  followed  her.  As  mementoes  most  highly^ 
prized  by  her,  she  carried  back  to  Constantinople  the 
chains  which  were  said  to  have  bound  St.  Peter,  the  re- 
puted right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

But  the  earthly  glory  of  her  career  ended  with  this 
journey.  Her  visit  to  the  sacred  city  appears  to  have 
excited  her  ambition  and  tempted  her  to  aspire  to  the 
possession  of  more  power  than  her  sister,  Pulcheria,  was 
willing  to  yield,  and  more  than  it  was  prudent  for  her  to 
demand.  This  ambition  met  a  sudden  and  fatal  check. 
The  royal  palace  became  the  scene  of  female  strife,  and 
Pulcheria  was  victorious.  Eudocia,  seeing  that  she  had 
lost  the  favor  of  her  husband,  asked  permission  to  retire 
to  the  solitude  of  Jerusalem,  and  her  request  was  grant- 
ed. But  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  and  envy  of  his 
sister  followed  her  here,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  her 
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retirement.  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  Theodosius, 
Count  Satuminus  put  to  death  two  of  the  clergy  who 
were  her  most  highly  favored  servants.  This  act  of 
jealous  cruelty  she  immediately  revenged  by  putting  to 
death  the  Count  himself.  In  way  of  punishment  for 
this  the  Emperor  deprived  her  of  her  honors  and  dis- 
graced her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  rest  of  her 
days  she  spent  in  exile  and  pious  offices.  Meanwhile  her 
daughter,  and  only  child,  was  led  a  captive  by  the  rude 
Yandals  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  which,  with  the  death 
of  Theodosius  and  her  other  afflictions,  chastened  and 
humbled  her  spirit,  and  prepared  her  for  the  great  change 
that  awaits  alike  the  prince  and  the  slave.  She  died  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  declar- 
ing, at  her  dying  hour,  that  she  had  never  violated  the 
principles  of  virtue  or  friendship. 

Christianity  was  still  further  extended  in  the  East,  in 
this  century,  and  by  a  singular  event.  The  inhabitants 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  were  so  overrun  with  wild 
beasts  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  expel  or  de- 
stroy them.  In  their  distress  they  implored  Sinieon,  the 
Stylite,  a  fanatical  monk,  to  relieve  them.  He  advised 
them  to  become  Christians  without  delay,  as  their  only 
remedy ;  and  by  following  this  advice,  it  is  related,  they 
were  delivered  according  to  promise. 

For  many  years,  while  yet  the  British  isles  were  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  two  fierce  tribes  from  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  made  war 
upon  the  Britons.  These  tribes  were  barbarous  and 
warlike,  and  their  chief  aim  in  these  hostile  incursions 
was  to  rob  and  plunder.  Wherever  they  were  victori- 
ous, they  ravaged  the  country,  murdered  the  inhabitants, 
and  caused  general  teiTor  and  distress.      The  Picts  were 
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the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  now  called  Scot- 
land ;  the  Scots  were  from  Ireland  and  part  of  the  Irish 
nation,  which  people  were  anciently  called  Scots.  They 
passed  over  into  Scotland,  and  became  joint  possessors, 
with  the  Picts,  of  that  country. 

As  the  Britons  had  long  ceased  to  be  their  own  de- 
fenders, the  Romans  being  their  military  protectors, 
they  looked  still  to  the  same  source  for  relief  When 
their  country  was  invaded  by  their  enemies,  they  ap- 
pealed to  their  Roman  masters  for  succor,  whose  legions 
advanced  and  drove  back -the  savage  tribes.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  relief  withdrawn,  than  the  cruel  inva- 
ders returned  to  pillage  and  destroy. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  his  dominions  were  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  Goths,  that  he  could  no  longer  spare  his 
soldiers  to  protect  the  Britons,  and  advised  them  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Being  thus  abandoned  by  their  Roman 
defenders,  they  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances,''to  assume  thenceforth  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. 

In  the 'year  409,  Britain  became  independent  of  Rome, 
and  her  people  again  assumed  their  manhood,  raised  and 
equipped  armies,  and  were  soon  in  condition  to  defend 
themselves.  They  now  chastised,  with  their  own  hands, 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  soon  grew  into  independent  and 
national  strength.  From  a  state  of  wretched  weakness, 
servitude  and  poverty,  they  became  a  truly  prosperous 
people,  and  their  land  smiled  with  plenty. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  forty  bishops  and  a 
proportional  number  of  inferior  clergy,  in  the  British 
Church,  and,  until  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  country  was 
ruled  by  the  clergy  and  nobles.  Both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  affairs  of  Britain  were  regulated  by  Church 
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councils,  in  which  the  nobles  and  magistrates  sat  with 
the  bishops,  and  their  mutual  deliberations  appear  to 
have  yielded  the  fruits  of  unity  and  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  the  errors  of  Pelagius  had  reached 
the  British  Church,  being  carried  there  by  Agricola,  the 
son  of  Sevrianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop.  The  British  Chris- 
tians, having  no  able  defenders  of  Catholic  truth  among 
them,  were  exposed  to  the  poison  of  the  heresy  and  many 
minds  were  corrupted.  Distressed  at  the  painful  sight 
of  the  success  of  the  error,  the  bishops  and  clergy  sent  a 
petition  to  the  bishops  of  France  with  a  statement  of  the 
case  and  an  earnest  wish  that  they  would  send  over  some 
learned  ministers  who  were  able  to  combat  and  expose 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius.  Without  delay  a  council  of  the 
French  bishops  was  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  mat- 
ter, which  assembly  resolved  to  send  the  desired  aid  at 
once.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus  of 
Troy^,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
were  elected  for  this  mission.  Venerable  Bede  tells  us 
that  on  their  voyage  across  the  sea,  they  encountered  a 
violent  storm  which  threatened  to  wreck  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  danger,  the  bishop  was  asleep  and 
unconscious  of  the  peril.  He  was  awaked,  and  then, 
with  Lupus,  he  called  on  Christ  for  deliverance,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  sprinkled  a  little  water 
on  the  furious  waves.  Having  done  this,  they  prayed 
for  deliverance,  calling  on  God  with  united  voice.  A 
calm  ^eedily  followed,  with  a  change  of  wind  and  a 
favorable  breeze,  which  quickly  brought  them  to  their 
journey's  end.  No  time  was  spent  in  idleness,  but  the 
work  of  their  mission  received  their  immediate  attention, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  speedily  impressed  with  their 
piety,  zeal  and  learning.  They  won  back  to  truth  the 
most  of  those  who  had  been  led  astray  by  Agricola. 
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Germamis  now  challenged  the  Pelagian  teachers  to  a 
public  discussion  of  their  doctrines,  which  challenge 
was  at  first  declined.  When,  however,  they  saw  their 
proselytes  rapidly  forsaking  them,  and  that  they  must 
either  accept  the  trial  or  lose  all  they  had  gained,  they 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  and  agreed  to  meet  the  defenders 
of  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  public  controversy.  Upon  the 
day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  truth,  an  immense  number 
of  men  assembled  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  hear 
the  discussion.  The  Pelagians  spoke  first,  and  for  a  long 
time,  ii;  defence  of  their  opinions.  Germanus  and  Lu- 
pus followed.  The  result  was,  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
truth.  The  Pelagian  doctors  were  defeated  and  con- 
founded, and  finally  confessed  their  errors.  The  multi- 
tude that  listened,  were  confirmed  in  a  sound  faith,  and 
expressed  their  approbation  by  acclamation. 

While  in  Britain,  Germanus  is  said  to  have  performed 
a  number  of  miracles  by  which  the  enemies  of  thef  cross 
were  converted  to  the  truth  and  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  strengthened  in  faith  and  greatly  encouraged. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Britons  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  old  enemies,  and  feeling  unable 
to  cope  with  these  formidable  foes  in  battle  at  all  times, 
they  implored  the  aid  of  their  bishops,  who  cheerfully 
employed  their  pious  offices  and  inspired  them  with  hope 
and  courage.  On  one  occasion,  Germanus  took  com- 
mand and  led  out  the  army  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  was 
the  sacred  season  of  Lent,  when  the  clergy  were  occu- 
pied with  their  hardest  labor.  Most  of  the  army  were 
baptized  Christians ;  but  their  numbers  were  so  few  in 
comparison  with  the  enemy,  that  they  despaired  of  vic- 
tory save  by  special  divine  assistance.  The  enemy  hav- 
ing learned  how  poorly  the  British  army  was  prepared 
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for  battle,  advanced  with  the  greatest  boldness,  assured 
of  an  easy  victory.  Germanus,  having  examined  the 
state  of  the  country,  selected  the  best  of  his  men  and 
placed  them  in  positions  where  he  believed  they  would 
be  of  greatest  service.  This  was  at  the  opening  of  a 
narrow  wooded  defile,  through  which  the  enemy  were 
about  to  advance.  Here  he  concealed  them  in  ambush 
to  await  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Not  suspecting  any 
such  surprise,  but  rather  expecting  to  surprise  the  Brit- 
ons, they  advanced  with  boldness  into  the  defile.  The 
Britons,  instructed  by  their  leader,  who  carried  hjs  ban- 
ner in  his  own  hands,  upon  a  concerted  signal  shouted 
in  concert  and  with  the  utmost  power  of  their  voices, 
the  word  "  Hallelujah."  The  universal  shout  arose,  and 
the  hills,  from  every  side,  echoed  and  reechoed  the  cry. 
The  enemy  were  struck  with  amazement  and  terror,  and 
fled  with  utmost  haste  and  confusion,  leaving  their  armor 
and  equipments  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  army.  In 
their  flight  many  perished  in  a  river  over  which  they 
vainly  tried  to  escape.  Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
a  great  victory  was  won. 

Having  in  this  way  aided  in  restoring  the  faith  in  its 
purity  to  the  Britons,  and  in  driving  away  their  enemies 
both  of  Church  and  State,  Grermanus  and  his  compan- 
ion returned  to  France.  But  in  the  year  447  the  same 
errors  began  again  to  spread  in  Britain,  and  again  the 
aid  of  Germanus  was  solicited.  He  listened  to  the  ap- 
peal, and  once  more  became  the  champion  of  truth  in 
behalf  of  the  Britons,  choosing  as  his  companion  Severus, 
bishop  of  Troyes,  a  disciple  of  Lupus,  and  a  man  of  em- 
inent piety.  On  his  arrival  he  was  pleased  to  find  the 
inhabitants  firm  in  the  true  faith ;  only  a  few  having 
been  deceived.  Hie  Pelagian  teachers  were  now  banished 
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to  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  could  not  easily 
teach  their  errors  with  success,  and  where  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  trying  their  opinions  in 
the  presence  of  able  defenders  of  sound  doctrine. 

Having  once  more  settled  the  affairs  of  the  British 
Church  in  a  most  satisfactory  maimer,  these  missionaries 
returned  to  their  homes,  from  whence  they  observed 
with  delight  the  continued  peace  and  purity  of  that 
Church,  which  prevailed  long  after  they  were  called 
away  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  toil.    . 

Whjle,  however,  the  Church  in  this  island  continued 
to  be  blessed  for  generations,  it  was  not  so  with  the  civil 
power.  Finding  themselves  able,  as  they  believed,  to 
protect  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  Roman  arms, 
the  Britons  became  vain  of  their  power  and  at  the  same 
time  remiss  in  vigilance  and  preparation  for  defence.  This 
was  their  weakness,  of  which  their  old  enemies  were  too 
ready  to  avail  themselves,  who  successfully  invaded  their 
territory.  Being  now  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they 
chose  Yortigern  for  their  king,  by  which  act  they  hoped 
to  secure  a  leader  who  would,  by  his  council  and  valor, 
help  them  to  expel  their  enemies.  But  instead  of  man- 
fully and  wisely  raising  and  equipping  an  army,  their 
king  advised  that  they  should  request  the  Saxons,  a 
powerful  German  tribe,  to  come  over  and  expel  their  en- 
emies for  them,  for  which  service  they  were  to  be  well 
paid.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  year  449,  fifteen  hundred  Saxon  warriors  landed  in 
Britain.  The  next  year  sixteen  ships,  loaded  with  Sax- 
ons, Danes  and  Angles,  came  over,  from  the  last  of 
which  tribes  England  derives  her  present  name. 

In  this  fleet  came  the  beautiful  Rowena,  niece  of 
Hengist,  the  great  Saxon  chief,  for  whose  hand  Vorti- 
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gem  became  suitor,  auil  she  was  lua^le  hJ^  briile^  iuul 
queen  of  Britain.  From  this  time  these  German  uatiou^ 
continued  to  send  over  multitudes  of  their  jHH>jde  to  the 
British  isles,  which  oreateil  a  sjurit  i>f  jealousy  aiul  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  Vortigeru  had 
first  proposeil  and  urgiHl  the  ehiefs  to  employ  the  Sa:xona 
as  mercenaries  to  drive  back  their  fiH^s,  he  Invame  un- 
popular, and  was  foix*od  to  give  up  his  ci\>wn  to  his  son, 
Vortimer.  Alx)ut  the  s;une  time  llengist  bi^oamo  king 
of  Kent,  which  was  the  tii*st  of  the  seven  petty  kingdoms 
that  the  Saxons  finally  established  on  the  island,  ThJa 
fierce  Saxon  chief  caused  many  of  the  nobles  in  Kent  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  his  valor  and  cruelty  made  him  the 
object  of  fear  and  hate  to  the  inhabitants,  Meun\vhiU\ 
Rowena,  indignant  that  her  husband  luid  been  deposed 
to  give  place  to  his  son,  persuaded  her  uiu^lo  to  put  him 
to  death. 

Hengist  appears  to  have  made  no  objection  to  the 
wish  of  his  niece,  and  VortinuT  soon  died  i)f  poison. 
The  Britons  then  raised  to  the  cbief  connnand,  King 
Arthur,  a  native  prince,  and  sovereign  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  Tliis  gallant  leader  now  emleavoretl  by  force  of 
arms  to  check  the  progress 'of  the  Saxon  power,  and 
with  his  gallant  knights,  })erfonned  prodigies  of  valor. 
Though  the  results  of  the  conflict  were  not  all  he  hoped 
to  accomplish,  yet  every  inch  gained  by  this  growing 
tyranny  was  hotly  contested,  and  before  the  Haxon  do- 
minion was  firmly  established  in  Britain,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  were  consumed  in  exhaustive  war- 
fare. They  gradually  gained  and  retained  ])osHesHion  of 
all  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  the  island,  while  the  in- 
habitants were  banished  from  their  homes  to  the  moun^ 
tains.  A  portion  utterly  abandoned  their  country,  paiMMld 
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over  to  the  continent,  and  settled  in  a  French  province 
called  America,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Brit- 
tany. The  dominion  of  the  Saxons  finally  became  com- 
plete in  the  island,  and  their  language  was  spoken 
everywhere. 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 


THE    IRISH    CHURCH. 


The  precise  time  when  the  Irish  Church  was  founded 
is  not  known.  Tradition  says  that  the  Gospel  began  to 
be  preached  to  the  people  of  this  island  in  the  fourth 
century;  and  it  is  a  fact  established  in  history  that 
British  missionaries  first  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants 
the  Christian's  faith.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  of 
converting  this  people  began  during  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian. This  island  was  almost  the  only  place  that  offered 
an  asylum  to  Christians  during  the  terrible  persecution 
of  that  cruel  pagan.  For  a  long  time  Christianity  was 
confined  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country,  and 
there  its  progress  was  slow.  A  few  solitary  hermits  and 
families,  composed  the  infant  Irish  Church.  Tradition 
says  that  over  these  there  were  four  bishops,  of  whom 
Kiaran  has  received  the  honorable  title  of  "  First-born 
of  the  Saints  of  Ireland."  It  was  through  respect  for 
the  memory  of  these  ancient  bishops  that  the  places  of 
their  abode,  became,  at  a  later  day,  the  sees  of  their 
successors. 

At  length  the  attention  of  Coelestine  the  First,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  drawn  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  this 
country.  Learning  how  greatly  this  feeble  Church 
needed  aid  and  an  able  pastor,  he  sent  Palladius,  who 
was  already  well  known  by  his  exertions  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain.     Early  in 
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the  year  43 1  this  bishop  landed  on  the  island,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Church.  He  began  his  work 
vigorously  and  carried  it  on  for  a  while  successfully. 
He  is  said  to  have  built  three  churches  for  the  converts 
he  made.  But  unfortunately,  a  disagreement  arose 
between  him  and  Nothi,  the  pagan  chieftain  of  his  dis- 
trict, that  caused  his  mission  to  fail.  He  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  and  retired  into  Britain.  In  the 
same  year  that  he  landed  in  Ireland,  he  introduced 
Christianity  into  Scotland,  which  countiy  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  grossest  heathen  darkness. 

After  this  failure  of  Palladius  among  the  Irish,  it  fell 
next  to  the  lot  of  St.  Patrick  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  name  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  was  at  first 
Succat,  and  his  birth-place  was  Nemthur,  in  Britain. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  captive  by  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  the 
slave  of  a  chieftain  called  Milcho  by  whom  he  was 
employed  as  a  shepherd.  This  employment  pleased 
him  as  it  gave  him  time  and  opportunity  for  private 
meditation  and  prayer.  He  remained  the  slave  of 
Milcho  six  years,  when  he  regained  his  liberty.  At  this 
time  Britain  was  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  found  it  a  profitable  business  to 
make  captives  of  the  Britons  and  sell  them  as  slaves  in 
Ireland.  Patrick  chanced  to  fall  in  the  W9,y  of  these 
robbers  and  was  again  captured  and  enslaved.  But  his 
term  of  service  was  short  this  time,  being  detained  only 
sixty  days,  when  he  was  set  free.  He  began  now  to  feel 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  His  parents  and  friends  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  purpose  and  remain  at 
home.     But  the  impression  of  sacred  duty  had  taken  so 
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fast  hold  of  his  mind  that  their  advice  was  of  no  avail, 
and  this  impression  was  deepened,  no  doubt,  by  a  dream 
he  had  at  this  time.  In  his  dream  he  saw  a  man  named 
Victricius  coming  to  him  from  Ireland  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  letters  in  his  hand.  One  of  these  letters  he  gave 
to  him  which  began  in  these  words  :  "  The  voice  of  the 
Irish."  He  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  this  letter  when 
he  heard  the  inhabitants  of  an  Irish  woodland  called 
Foclut,  calling  to  him  with  one  voice  —  "We  entreat 
thee,  holy  youth,  come  and  still  walk  among  us."  This 
dream  was  promptly  followed  by  the  dedication  of  him- 
self to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  That  he 
might  the  better  prepare  himself  for  his  holy  calling,  he 
went  to  France  and  spent  four  years  in  a  monastery 
recently  founded  by  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.  He  also 
studied  for  some  time  under  St.  Gelrmain  at  Auxerre, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  "  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  and  served  God  in  labors,  in  fastings,  in  chas- 
tity of  life,  in  contrition,  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
neighbors."  Though  so  eager  for  his  work,  he  was  near- 
ly sixty  years  of  age  before  he  felt  himself  prepared  for 
it.  He  then  received  episcopal  consecration  in  France, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Ccelestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  his 
metropolitan,  he  became  the  successor  of  Palladius. 
With  his  missionary  companions  he  sailed  for  Ireland 
and  landed  at  Wicklow  in  the  year  432.  He  remained 
here  a  short  time,  during  which  his  labors  were  blessed 
by  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  two  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. One  of  these  converts  presented  him  a  site 
for  a  church  on  his  own  estate,  and  there  he  built  his 
first  church.  This  noble  convert  remained  his  firm 
friend  while  he  lived,  and  this  church  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  missionary  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
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life.  Patrick  had  cherished  the  fond  hope  of  converting 
his  old  master,  Milcho,  but  failed  in  his  endeavor.  He 
found  him  such  a  fiimly  bigoted  pagan  that  he  could 
in  no  manner  move  him  to  renounce  his  idols.  He 
left  him  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  first  labors, 
where  h.e  continued  to  preach  to  the  people  until  near 
Easter  of  the  following  year,  433.  He  now  changed  the 
scene  of  his  labors  to  Tara,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  city  was  known 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  the  royal  residence 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  The  Halls  of  Tara  have 
been  made  the  scenes  of  many  strange  adventures  and 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  most  cherished  ideas 
of  the  nation.  The  most  important  event  that  ever 
occurred  at  Tara  was  the  attempt  of  Patrick  to  convert 
the  king  and  nobility  to  Christianity.  It  was  on  Easter 
Eve  that  he  arrived  at  a  place  called  "  The  graves  of 
the  men  of  Feic."  Here  he  concluded  to  spend  the 
night,  and  accordingly  his  companions  built  a  fire.  It 
happened  that  at  this  time  the  Irish  Chieftains  were 
assembled  to  celebrate  their  religious  festivals.  Now 
there  was  a  law  that  no  one  should  light  a  fire  in  Ireland 
on  that  day  till  it  had  been  first  kindled  for  the  festival 
at  Tara.  Of  this  law  St.  Patrick  was  ignorant.  The 
lighting  of  this  fire  greatly  alarmed  Leogaire,  the  Irish 
monarch ;  for  his  magi  told  him  unless  this  fire,  kindled 
by  the  companions  of  St.  Patrick,  were  put  out  before 
nightfall,  the  person  who  kindled  it  would  become  the 
king  of  the  isle.  Leogaire  in  haste  tried  to  take  the  life 
of  the  offender,  but  failed.  Then  his  fear  subsiding  and 
his  anger  dying  away,  he  invited  the  missionary  to  his 
palace,  which  invitation  was  promptly  accepted.  On 
the  following  day,  which  was  Easter,  St.  Patrick,  with 
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eight  companions  and  a  lad  named  Benignus,  appeared 
before  the  monarch  and  his  chieftains.  So  good  an 
opportunity  to  begin  his  work  he  was  eager  to  improve, 
and  asked  permission  to  make  known  the  object  of  his 
mission  and  the  reasons  for  his  faith.  Though  the 
pagan  priests  stoutly  opposed  granting  his  request,  yet 
he  was  permitted  to  preach,  and  this  message  was  fol- 
lowed by  happy  fruits.  Many  were  converted,  and 
among  the  number  several  influential  persons.  One  of 
these  was  Dubtach,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  his  young 
pupil,  Fiech,  who  afterward  became  ^  bishop.  It  is  said 
that  the  king,  overcome  by  the  power  of  truth,  cried 
out :     "  It  is  better  to  believe  than  to  perish." 

This  success  at  the  capital  of  the  country,  greatly  en- 
couraged the  missionaries,  and  they  continued  their  la- 
bors with  new  heart  and  vigor.  During  the  following 
week  they  converted  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Tara,  some 
of  whom  were  men  of  high  rank.  These  converts  were 
all  baptized  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  army 
as  good  soldiers.  Conall,  a  brother  of  the  king,  gave  the 
ground  on  which  his  own  hall  stood,  as  a  site  for  a 
church,  and  Conda,  another  brother,  dedicated  his  infant 
son  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  a  ninth  part  of  all 
his  lands. 

St.  Patrick  also  visited  the  north  part  of  the  island, 
and  was  courteously  received  by  jEngus,  the  king  of 
Cashel,  who  listened  to  his  preaching  and  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith.  But  the  bishops  who  were  in  Ireljind 
when  he  came,  received  him  coldly,  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  ignorance  of  his  great  zeal  and  success- 
ful labors,  and  suspicion  that  he  came  to  claim  a 
supremacy  over  them.  At  length  this  jealousy  was 
banished  and  they  labored  in  the  common  cause  with 
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more  harmony  of  feeling.  In  the  year  455  this  sainted 
missionary  laid  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Armagh, 
which  became  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  Church. 

St.  Patrick  had  now  become  a  very  aged  man,  and 
was  unable  to  endure  his  usual  amount  of  labor.  Yet 
he  employed  his  time  most  profitably  in  holding  synods 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  in  regulating  its  • 
affairs.  What  time  he  could  spare  from  these  duties 
was  spent  at  Saul,  the  home  of  the  chief  Decho,  his  first 
princely  convert  and  patron.  Thus,  with  the  harness 
on,  ceaselessly  toiling  in  his  master's  service,  he  ended 
his  glorious  career  on  earth  in  the  year  460,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  eminently  pious, 
full  of  energy  and  zeal,  and  admirably  qualified  for  his 
mission.  The  memory  of  but  few  of  the  sainted  dead 
appears  equally  pure  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and 
though  not  eminent  for  his  learning,  yet  he  was  its  zeal- 
ous patron,  and  founded  a  school  at  Armagh  which 
became  so  distinguished  that  most  of  the  Irish  clergy 
chose  to  be  educated  in  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  Beni- 
gnus  succeeded  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Armagh. 
This  bishop  was  converted  from  heathenism  in  early 
life,  and  had  been  St.  Patrick's  most  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion  during  the  whole  of  his  missionary 
life.  During  his  episcopate,  the  Church  attained  con- 
siderable power  in  civil  matters,  which  power  increased 
under  the  government  of  his  three  successors,  who  also 
founded  many  monastic  houses  which  became  colleges 
where  many  of  the  clergy  were  educated.  Provision 
was  also  made  to  satisfy  the  wish  of  those  pious  women 
who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  a  holy  life  and 
religious   retirement.      The  diet  of  these  women  was 
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simple,  their  clothing  of  coarse  material,  and  when  not 
employed  in  religious  exercises,  they  visited  the  sick  and 
afflicted  and  afforded  relief  t<^  those  in  want.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  were  bound  to  celibacy,  and  any 
one  who  violated  her  vow  was  excommunicated.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  houses  was  at  Kildare,  erected 
about  the  year  480  by  St.  Bridget.  The  life  of  this 
pious  woman  was  devoted  to  a  course  of  severe  religious 
exercises  and  a  round  of  sacred  duties.  She  obtained  a 
bishop  for  the  district  of  country  in  which  her  convent 
was  erected,  and  this  drew  a  great  number  of  people  to 
live  in  her  neighborhood.  She  was  also  successful  in 
building  a  church  for  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  her  sisterhood,  which  grew  to  large  dimensions. 
4* 
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At  this  period  the  power  exercised  by  bishops  was 
fluctuating.  Sometimes  it  would  increase  and  again 
decrease.  This  changing  character  of  Episcopal  power 
was  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of  court  intrigue ;  it  com- 
posed no  part  of  the  office  as  delegated  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  power  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  greatly  increased,  though  the  bishop  of  Rome 
watched  its  progress  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  prevent  it.  In  the  last  century  the  council  of 
Constantinople  had  conferred  on  its  bishop  the  first  rank, 
because  that  was  the  imperial  city.  This  event  fired 
anew  the  ambition  of  its  bishops,  and  encouraged  by  the 
emperors,  they  extended  tlieir  jurisdiction  over  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Pontus.  At  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  held  in  a.d.  451,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
same  honors  and  rights  were  due  its  bishop  as  that  of 
Rome,  since  the  two  cities  were  })olitically  equal,  and 
this  council  confirmed  his  authority  over  the  provinces 
he  had  spiritually  usurped.  Leo  the  Great  bitterly  op- 
posed these  decrees  and  so  did  several  other  bishops. 
But  their  opposition  did  not  prevent  the  course  of  the 
decree ;  for  the  emperors  approved  the  decision  of  the 
council  and  aided  the  Grecian  bishops  with  their  influ- 
ence. Tims  we  see,  at  this  period,  two  ambitious  bisho])S 
holding  imperial  sees  and  each  striving  to  be  the  greatest. 
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The  city  ^lia,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  had  at 
this  time  an  aspiring  bishop  in  the  person  of  Juvenal. 
The  antiquity  of  his  see  encouraged  him  in  aspiring  to 
be  equal  to  the  greatest  of  his  order.  His  church  was 
acknowledged  the  mother  of  all  churches,  and  if  the 
bishops  of  the  two  imperial  sees  claimed  superiority  be- 
cause of  this  political  advantage,  why  could  he  not  show 
a  yet  higher  claim.  His  ambition  was  encouraged  by 
the  special  favor  of  Theodosius  the  Second  ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Palestine,  thereby 
claiming  to  be  above  and  independent  of  all  other 
bishops  of  that  province.  Juvenal  by  this  act  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  result  was 
a  warm  conflict  between  hun  and  Maximus,  its  bishop. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon,  however,  set  bounds  to  his 
ambition  though  it  sustained  him  in  his  claim  to  be  patri- 
arch of  Palestine  and  in  the  highest  rank  of  bishops.  Thus 
we  see  in  this  century  five  patriarchs  whose  rank  was 
superior  to  other  bishops.  They  were  also  honored  with 
peculiar  privileges.  It  was  reserved  to  them  to  conse- 
crate bishops  for  their  own  jurisdiction  ;  to  call  together 
in  council  their  bishops  and  clergy ;  and  to  settle  all 
important  Church  causes  and  controversies  arising  in 
their  provinces.  When  any  of  their  bishops  were  brought 
to  trial,  they  pronounced  the  judgment  in  the  case  ;  and 
they  also  appointed  vicars  in  their  remote  provinces. 
Though  the  emperors  sometimes  restrained  the  ambition 
of  these  patriarchs  and  listened  to  the  complaints  made 
against  them  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy,,  yet 
they  were  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  bitterness  of 
feeling.  They  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
under  them,  and  gradually  introduced  a  condition  of 
spiritual  bondage.      As  an  equivalent  for  the  tyranny 
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they  practised  on  their  subordinate  bishops,  they  gave 
them  a  like  power  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  ministry 
and  the  people.  As  the  number  of  bishops  increased,  the 
power  of  the  patriarchs  increased  in  like  ratio.  By  their 
bounty  they  attached  swarms  of  monks  to  their  interests, 
and  then  used  them  as  spies  upon  the  bishops  and  their 
enemies.  These  monastic  hirelings  aided  much  in  caus- 
ing the  ruin  of  primitive  discipline  and  purity  in  the 
Church  and  in  increasing  the  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween bishops.  The  patriarchs  themselves  often  quar- 
reled with  each  other,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  crime, 
war  and  bloodshed.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  not  behind  the  others  in  these  broils.  Sustained  by 
imperial  patronage,  he  reduced  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch  to  bishops  of  the  second  rank,  and 
invaded  the  diocese  of  Rome.  Here  he  met  a  stout 
resistance ;  for  this  imperial  prelate,  taking  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  repaid  his  arrogance  and  ambition 
in  kind  and  with  effect.  The  bishops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  feeling  themselves  oppressed,  joined  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  resist  and  humble  his  power.  Thus 
the  patriarch  of  the  West  made  his  power  felt  in  the 
East  which  gratified  his  ambition.  His  power  was  also 
increased  by  the  frequent  incursion  of  barbarous  and 
hostile  tribes  who,  only  intent  on  gaining  booty  and 
political  advantage  and  seeing  how  great  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  prelate  was  over  the  people,  courted  his 
good  will  that  they  might  the  more  securely  gain  and 
hold  temporal  power. 

At  this  period  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were  notorious. 
The  candid  and  honest  writers  (If  the  age  confess  to  the 
fact  of  luxury,  avarice,  pride  and  sensuality  as  alarm- 
ingly prevalent  among  them.      The  pride    and  lust  of 
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the  lower  orders  are  expressly  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
decrees  that  were  passed  at  councils  to  restrain  their 
shameful  excesses  and  violations  of  sacred  vows.  This 
state  of  turpitude  among  the  clergy  was  endured  by 
the  laity  because  they  were  not  free  from  the  same  pollu- 
tion which  they  even  vindicated  by  the  example  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  before 
Christ.  They  could  not*  cast  the  first  stone,  since  they 
were  guilty  of  the  same  sins.  The  barbarous  tribes  set- 
tling in  the  Western  empire,  cheerfully  conformed  to  the 
state  of  society  since  they  found  it  much  better  than 
their  own.  This  corruption  in  holy  orders  arose  in  part, 
by  the  admission  of  those  into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
who  were  utterly  unworthy,  many  of  whom  had  no  field  of 
labor,  but  lived  on  the  ignorant  laity,  and  sometimes  by 
dishonest  means. 

The  calendar  of  the  saints  was  also  largely  increased 
in  this  century.  Men  of  genius,  learning,  and  eminent 
piety  were  conspicuous  objects  amidst  the  gross  darkness 
that  prevailed  and  were  looked  upon  with  profound  ven- 
eration. These  lights,  shining  in  the  darkness,  were 
deemed  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

,  Convents  and  monasteries  were  built  in  great  numbers 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  swarms  of  holy  virgins 
and  monks.  These  orders  had  various  rules  of  discipline 
and  manners  of  living.  Some  professed  to  imitate  St. 
Augustine,  others  St.  Basil,  others  St.  Athanasius,  and 
yet  others  St.  Anthony  ;  and  the  several  orders  took  the 
names  of  their  favorite  saint.  These  orders  became 
wealthy  and  were  treated  as  a  privileged  class ;  but  in 
morals  they  rapidly  degenerated  and  in  niany  cases  be- 
came grossly  vicious  and  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Prominent  principles  in  religious  faith  and  practice 
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were,  during  this  century,  more  fully  explained  and 
clearly  defined.  This  was  the  result  of  controversies 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christ,  human  depravity,  man's 
want  of  ability  to  live  a  godly  life,  need  of  Divine  grace 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  other  doctrines. 
The  venerable  and  sacred  simplicity  with  which  great 
Christian  doctrines  had  been  expressed,  now  gave  place 
to  more  obscure  and  subtle  definitions,  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  were  bewildered,  and  divisions 
of  sentiment  and  bittemesss  of  feeling  were  produced. 

The  practice  of  praying  to  departed  saints  took  its  rise 
in  this  centuiy,  though  the  question  was  not  yet  discussed 
how  the  prayers  of  mortals  were  heard  by  saints  in  Para- 
dise. It  was  a  popular  opinion  then  that  these  blessed 
spirits  were  not  confined  to  that  happy  place,  but  were 
permitted  to  travel  where  they  pleased  through  creation, 
and  were  especially  frequent  visitors  at  the  graves  where 
their  bodies  reposed.  This  opinion  drew  multitudes  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  departed  which  thus  became 
shrines. 

The  images  of  these  saints  were  also  held  sacred  by 
many,  from  whom  they  received  peculiar  honors.  These 
superstitious  votaries  imagined  the  honor  thus  paid,  drew 
into  the  image  of  the  saint  represented,  his  propitious 
presence.  This  fancy,  so  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
and  so  generally  taught  by  heathen  priests,  was  the 
cause  of  the  honor.  Many  of  the  faithful  however,  fore- 
seeing to  what  a  monster  evil  this  might  grow,  con- 
demned the  practice  in  severest  terms.  In  the  year  400 
Epiphanius,  seing  an  image  of  a  saint  on  the  wall  of  a 
church,  tore  it  down.  Then  every  thing  like  the  adora- 
tion of  a  picture  or  image  was  severely  rebuked.     The 
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object  of  the  decoration  was  either  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  help  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers,  or  to  adorn 
the  house  of  God.  Theodoret,  Orientius,  Evagrius  and 
others,  wrote  vigorously  against  this  budding  evil. 

In  this  century  was  also  conceived  the  fable  of  a  purga- 
tory ;  a  place  of  torment  where  the  righteous  are  said  to 
go  after  death  and  remain  for  a  season,  till  they  are 
purged  from  their  sins  by  its  fires,  or  are  redeemed  by 
the  good  deeds  of  friends  on  earth.  This  novel  doctrine 
became,  in  time,  a  source  of  immense  revenue  to  the 
clergy,  and  gave  them  almost  boundless  power  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  one 
of  those  many  profane  steps  taken  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  tended  to  prevent  all  intercourse,  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  with  God  save  through  the  priesthood. 

In  dealing  with  the  Christian  sects  that  rose  at  this 
period,  it  became  the  custom  to  adopt  the  usage  of  the 
old  Roman  law.  In  the  legal  proceedings  of  Roman 
courts,  doubtful  and  difficult  questions  were  settled  by 
the  decision  of  certain  aged  lawyers  most  eminent  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience.  If  they  could  not  agree, 
then  the  question  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices 
in  court.  This  Roman  rule  of  dealing  with  civil  suits 
was  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  their  councils 
and  controversies.  But  this  rule  was  grossly  abused  by 
imposters  and  false  witnesses  who  published  their  opin- 
ions under  the  name  of  ancient  Church  worthies,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  to  secure  credit  for  their  opin- 
ions and  make  them  prevail.  By  means  of  forged  and 
unfair  quotations,  in  an  ignorant  age,  they  endangered 
the  foundations  of  truth  and  turned  aside  the  course  of 
justice.  This  course  of  things  induced  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  to  call  a  council  of  the  Western  Churches  to 
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look  into  the  dangerous  abuse.  By  this  council  a  famous 
decree  was  passed  that  exposed  a  multitude  of  these 
falsifiers  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

The  sect  called  Mystics,  by  their  pretensions  to  superior 
sanctity  and  by  their  austere  habits  and  manners,  made 
many  converts  from  among  those  who  were  easily  de- 
ceived by  mere  professions  and  outward  display.  The 
rigor  of  their  rules  was  extreme,  and  were  obeyed  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  God  and  of  deliv- 
ering the  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  the  body.  These 
fanatics  lived  among  wild  beasts  and  followed,  in  many 
respects,  their  manner  of  life.  They  ran  naked  through 
the  lonely  deserts,  with  a  ferocious  appearance  and  the 
aspect  of  insane  persons,  feeding  on  grass  and  wild  herbs, 
and  avoiding  the  society  of  mankind.  Some  remained 
in  one  place  for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the 
climate  and  the  seasons.  When  near  the  close  of  life,  if 
they  were  conscious  of  it,  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
miserable  huts  and  there  awaited  their  end.  This  they 
pretended  was  evidence  of  true  piety  and  the  only  ac- 
ceptable way  of  worshipping  God.  As  a  class,  they  were 
fond  of  solitude,  and  possessed  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind.  Their  contagious  fanaticism  infected 
multitudes,  who  adopted  their  insane  habits.  Though 
they  were  such  extreme  fanatics,  yet  their  example  in- 
fluenced, unfavorably,  the  moral  writers  of  the  age. 
Salvian  and  some  other  writers,  eminent  in  their  time, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  none  could  attain  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  Christian  life  unless  they  abandoned  all 
honors  and  riches,  lived  celibates,  banished  all  outward 
expression  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  and  emaciated  their 
bodies  with  every  variety  of  self  torture.  Those  who 
were  weak  in  body,  and  so  had  little  power  of  endurance. 
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could  not  therefore  attain  to  that  degree  of  sanctity- 
reached  by  the  robust  fanatics  who  were  able  to  endure 
a  severe  degree  of  self-inflicted  torture.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  among  the  Mystics  and  their  admirers  that  the  most 
hardy  man  could  become  the  greatest  saint.  All  this 
had  an  influence  on  the  Catechumens,  and  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  externals  of  religion  possessed  more  of 
virtue  than  true  piety  and  bearty  devotion. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  nobly  endeavored  to 
stem  this  heavy  tide  of  folly  and  superstition  ;  to  retain, 
in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church,  the  truth  that 
while  the  outward  acts  of  religion  are  essential,  yet  if  there 
can  be  any  distinction  made  between  duties,  it  is  more 
essential  that  the  heart  should  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  are  but 
the  dress,  while  the  spiritual  life  and  true  faith  are  the 
body.  But  they  were  not  able  to  check  the  popular 
current.  It  was  too  impetuous  to  be  resisted,  and  carried 
away  with  it  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  an  earlier  age. 
Among  these  noble  spirits  who  appieared  in  defence  of 
truth  was  Yigilantius,  a  native  of  France,  but  a  presbyter 
in  the  Church  of  Spain.  On  his  return  from  a  voyage 
he  made  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  began  his  labor  of  checking  the  impetu- 
ous flow  of  error.  He  taught  that  the  bones  and  tombs 
of  martyrs  ought  not  to  receive  any  homage  or  worship, 
and  he  censured  the  act  of  making  pilgrimages  to  them. 
He  exposed  the  falsehood  of  wonders  and  miracles  re- 
ported to  have  been  done  in  the  churches  consecrated 
to  these  martyrs,  and  that  the  custom  of  burning  tapers 
by  day  at  their  tombs  was  a  practice  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  and  was  a  superstitious  folly.  He  maintained 
that  prayers  offered  to  departed  saints  were  useless,  as 
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they  could  not,  without  the  Divine  attribute  of  omni- 
presence, be  able  to  hear  the  prayers  offered  to  them. 
And  if  they  were  endowed  with  this  power,  it  would 
still  be  useless  since  Christ  had  promised  to  hear  and 
answer  all  who  asked  in  faith. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  most  of  those  who  labored  to 
preserve  the  faith  in  primitive  purity,  to  be  carried  to 
extremes  by  the  fervor  of  their  zeal.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Yigilantius  fell  into  the  same  error  and  thus  practi- 
cally destroyed  with  one  hand  what  he  had  done  with 
the  other.  Several  of  the  French  and  Spanish  bishops 
approved  his  sentiments,  but  he  was  attacked  with  bo 
great  violence  by  Jerome,  that  he  could  only  save  his 
life  by  silence. 

The  history  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  institutions 
added  to  the  Church  service  in  this  century,  were  enough 
to  fill  a  volume.  A  full  account  of  them  can  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  councils  and  the  records  left 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  times.  Some  of 
these  writers  were  so  oppressed  with  painful  reflections 
on  the  progress  of  corruption,  that  they  were  led  to  de- 
clare that  true  piety  was  almost  buried,  which  we  would 
fain  believe  too  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
Church. 

Public  woi*ship  was  performed  with  ever  increasing 
pomp  and  became  from  age  to  age  more  and  more  a 
gaudy  spectacle.  The  robes  of  the  clergy  were  highly 
ornamented,  by  the  splendor  of  which  they  excited  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  laity,  and  im- 
pressed them  with  a  higher  degree  of  awe  and  veneration 
for  the  profession.  In  some  places,  perpetual  praises  to 
God  were  sung  day  and  night  by  successive  choirs  of 
singers.     The  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  churches 
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surpassed  all  preceding  ages,  and  they  were  adorned 
with  most  costly  furniture  and  images,  among  which, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  her  infant  Son  in  her  arms,  held 
the  most  prominent  place.  The  altars,  and  safes  for 
relics,  were  usually  made  of  solid  silver. 

There  was  introduced,  at  this  time,  by  Leo  the  Great, 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  penitents.  Hith- 
erto great  offenders  had  been  required  to  confess  their 
guilt  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  which  disci- 
pline had  proved  a  severe  restraint  of  the  guilty.  But 
now  this  severe  ordeal  was  removed  and  the  sinner  was 
permitted  to  confess  his  guilt  to  a  priest  appointed  for 
the  purpose  and  receive  absolution.  This  was  deemed 
a  great  improvement  by  mighty  sinners,  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  pay  generously,  and  by  which  the 
Church  received  vast  endowments  of  earthly  treasure. 

But  the  crowning  exhibition  of  fanatical  folly  and 
madness  in  this  century  is  due  the  Stylites  or  Pillar 
Saints,  as  they  were  called.  These  fanatics  erected  pillars 
and  stood  on  their  tops,  by  which  they  professed  to  dis- 
cipline their  patience  and  mortify  the  flesh.  They  were 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  this  folly  by  the  admiration 
they  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  stupid  crowd  that 
thronged  the  place  of  their  self-sacrifice.  The  inventor 
of  this  kind  of  religious  discipline  was  Simeon,  a  Syrian. 
He  was  once  a  shepherd,  but  forsook  this  venerable  and 
agreeable  pursuit  for  the  profession  of  a  monk.  Not 
content  with  the  mortification  endured  by  the  rules  of 
his  order,  he  built  a  pillar  nine  feet  high  and  took  his 
stand  upon  it.  This  proving  too  short  for  his  saintly 
ambition,  he  erected  another  eighteen  feet  high,  and  for 
a  while  stood  upon  that.  He  then  aspired  to  a  still 
higher  degree  of  sanctity,  and  built  one  forty-fo 
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in  height.  Thus  he  grew  in  his  conception  of  holiness 
till  he  had  erected  one  seventy-two  feet  high ;  and  finally 
ended  his  earthly  glory  upon  the  summit  of  one  eighty 
feet  in  height.  In  this  manner  he  spent  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  useless  life,  encouraged  by  seeing  a  large 
band  of  followers  from  Syria  and  Palestine  trying  to  fol- 
low his  example.  This  strange  order  continued  to  exist 
for  more  tlian  six  hundred  years,  but  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  East,  meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  the 
West.  When  one  of  them  had  built  a  pillar  in  the  coun- 
try of  Treves  and  proposed  to  stand  upon  it,  the  bishop 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

SECTS. 

Several  siects  that  had  perplexed  the  Church  for  ages 
past,  gave  signs  of  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Though  in  the  last  century  the  Arians 
and  Donatists  had  been  greatly  redu(3ed  in  numbers  and 
power,  they  still  survived.  Their  prospect,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  themselves  hopeful.  The  powerful 
strokes  dealt  against  them  by  St.  Augustine  made  them 
reel  to  their  fall,  and  his  fellow-bishops  of  Africa,  though 
with  less  power,  seconded  his  vigorous  endeavors.  They 
considered  the  Donatists  especially  dangerous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church,  a  stubbora  and  unreasonable 
sect,  exerting  their  utmost  to  destroy  its  harmony  and 
peace.  By  harboring  and  encouraging  a  brutal  soldiery 
to  aid  by  force  in  carrying  out  their  measures,  they  be- 
came a  pest  to  the  state.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Honorius  by  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  404,  with  a  request  that  he  would  use  his  authority 
in  suppressing  this  sect,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of 
their  soldiers.  The  emperor  listened  to  their  petition 
and  imposed  a  fine  upon  all  who  would  not  return  to 
Catholic  unity,  and  in  the  meantime  banished  their  bish- 
ops and  presbyters.  In  the  following  year  he  issued  a 
more  severe  edict  called  the  act  of  unifontnity.  But  the 
magistrates  being  remiss  in  executing  the  law,  more  dele- 
gates were  sent  by  another  council  held  at  Carthage  in 
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the  year  407,  requesting  the  emperor  to  appoint  officers 
who  would  execute  the  hiw.  This  petition  was  granted, 
but  yet  the  sect  was  not  abolished.  After  the  death  of 
Stilicho,  they  regained  some  of  their  lost  power  under  an 
act  of  universal  toleration  passed  by  Honorius  in  the 
year  409.  But  this  act  was  soon  abolished  in  compli- 
ance with  an  earnest  request  of  a  council  held  at  Car- 
thage. The  emperor  now  sent  Marcellinus,  the  tribune, 
with  full  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  and  pro- 
longed trouble.  This  tribune  held  a  solemn  conference 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  411,  lasting  three  days,  in  which 
both  parties  were  allowed  to  freely  express  their  opin- 
ions. At  the  conclusion  he  pronounced  judgment 
against  the  Donatists.  The  number  of  bishops  present, 
of  each  party,  was  nearly  equal,  those  of  the  Catholics 
being  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Donatists 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  latter,  upon  their 
defeat,  appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  '  In  this 
conflict  St.  Augustine  was  the  great  champion,  who  by 
his  writings  and  speeches  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
African  Church.  The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the 
emperor,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  African  bishops, 
resulted  in  bringing  most  of  this  sect  into  Catholic 
unity.  Of  those  who  persisted  in  schism,  some  were 
fined,  some  banished,  and  others;  in  rare  cases,  were 
punished  with  death.  To  avoid  these  penalties,  some 
fled,  some  concealed  themselves,  and  others  committed 
suicide,  which  crime  was  common  among  the  Donatists. 
The  soldiers  in  their  service  tried  to  avoid  these  penal- 
ties by  resistance  and  violence. 

When  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  invaded  Africa  in 
the  year  427,  they  gave  the  Donatists  their  protection  ; 
but  it  was  not  suflicient  to  an-est  their  decay  to  which 
they  rapidly  hastened. 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  new  sect  arose 
which  gave  the  Church  immense  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment. Its  founder  was  Nestorius,  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  the  sea.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  though  vain  and  arrogant.  The 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  true  God  as  well  as  true  man, 
had  been  clearly  defined  by  general  councils  before  this 
date.  But  no  council  had  decreed  anything  concerning 
the  manner  and  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures. 
Upon  this  subject  there  existed,  at  this  time,  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some,  while  confessing  the  two  natures,  yet 
separated  them  so  far  as  to  make  two  persons  to  corres- 
pond with  the  two  natures.  Others  chose  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  so  confounded  the  natures  as  to  make  them 
virtually  one.  This  latter  definition  was  the  error  of 
Apollinaris,  which  so  blended  the  natures  of  Christ  as  to 
deprive  Him  of  a  human  soul.  The  Syrian  clergy,  while 
they  avoided  this  error,  fell  into  the  opposite,  and  taught 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two  persons.  The  opinion 
of  many  of  the  clergy  of  Egypt  tended  to  the  error  of 
Apollinaris.  Nestorius  was  a  Syrian  by  birth  and  be- 
came patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  431.  While 
he  professed  to  be  opposed  to  all  sects,  he  was  especially 
severe  on  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,  against  whose  error 
he  bent  all  his  energies,  and  endeavored  by  every  means 
under  his  control  to  defeat  and  extinguish  it.  The  con- 
troversy was  begun  by  Anastasius,  a  priest  and  friend 
of  Nestorius.  In  a  public  discourse  delivered  in  a.d.  428, 
he  declared  that  the  title,  "  Mother  of  God^"^  given  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  an  error.  This  was  the  favorite 
title  used  by  the  followers  of  Apollinaris.  Nestorius 
supported  his  friend  Anastasius,  and  opposed  the  use  of 
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the  title  Mother  of  God^  in  a  series  of  lectures.  Certain 
monks  at  Constantinople  now  took  strong  ground  against 
the  opinion  of  Nestorius,  and  vigorously  maintained  that 
the  Son  of  Mary  was  God  incarnate.  Yet  the  doctrine 
of  Nestorius  was  well  received  in  many  places,  and  in 
Egypt  the  monks  embraced  it  and  ceased  to  call  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ^^  Mother  of  God  ;'^'*  Cyril  was  at  this 
time  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  is  represented  on  good 
authority  to  have  been  a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit- 
ual ruler,  and  very  jealous  of  the  growing  power  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  This  prelate 
took  it  upon  himself  severely  to  censure  Nestorius  and 
the  Egyptian  monks  for  their  opinions.  As  Nestorius 
paid  very  little  regard  to  his  counsel,  he  proceeded  to 
more  violent  measures,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Coelestinc,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Alexandria  in  a.d.  430,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  Nes- 
torius  was  condemned,  and  twelve  anathemas  pronounced 
against  him.  Nestorius,  indignant  that  Cyril  should 
pursue  a  course  which  he  considered  rash  and  imperious, 
retaliated  by  charging  him  with  holding  the  error  of 
Apollinaris,  and  hurled  forth  as  many  anathemas  as  that 
prelate  had  hurled  at  him.  The  spectacle  of  two  bish- 
ops engaged  in  theological  combat,  and  with  so  bitter  a 
spirit  and  so  little  charity,  pained  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  Church. 

When,  at  length,  from  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  con- 
troversy things  had  reached  such  a  point  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  prospect  of  reconciliation  without  the 
action  of  a  general  council,  Theodosius  the  Second  called 
one  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431,  being  the  third  of  the 
kind.  In  this  council  Cyril  was  president.  The  party 
of  Nestorius  complained  of  this  as  unjust,  alleging  that 
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Cyril  was  an  interested  party,  and,  acting  as  president 
of  the  council,  he  had  the  power  to  prevent  an  impartial 
hearing  and  decision  of  the  cause.  They  .objected  to 
him  because  he  had  already  pleaded  his  case,  and  with 
great  bitterness  had  condemned  the  side  of  Nestorius. 
But  their  complaints  were  without  effect,  and  Cyril  was 
suffered  to  preside.  He  is  charged  with  showing  par- 
tiality from  the  beginning  of  the  trial  by  proceeding 
before  the  arrival  of  all  the  bishops,  the  absent  ones  be- 
ing the  friends  of  Nestorius.  Seeing  how  partially  Cyril 
was  proceeding,  and  having  protested  in  vain,  Nestorius 
declined  to  appear  at  the  council.  He  was  therefore 
judged  without  being  present,  was  compared  to  Judas 
who  betrayed  his  Lord ;  was  charged  with  blasphemy 
against  the  divine  Majesty,-  deprived  of  his  episcopal 
dignity,  and  banished.     He  died  in  exile. 

Though  the  trial  was  conducted  unfairly,  yet  the  doc- 
trine declared  by  the  council  is  the  true  one,  and  the 
Church  has  ever  had  cause  to  bless  its  Head  for  having 
enabled  his  servants  to  defend,  maintain,  and  clearly 
express  all  essential  truth.  The  cause  was  determined 
by  a  declaration  of  the  following  principle  of  Catholic 
faith  :  "  That  Christ  was  one  divine  person  in  whom  two 
natures  were  most  clearly  united,  but  without  being 
mixed  or  confounded." 

Though  the  Council  of  Ephesus  so  clearly  defined  this 
doctrine,  yet  it  did  not  restore  peace,  but  rather  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  All  hope  of  restoring  unity  of 
feeling  and  belief  on  this  vexed  question  seemed  to  have 
departed.  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  other  bishops 
for  whose  arrival  Cyril  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus 
and  in  turn  condemned  him.  But  in  the  year  433  Cyril 
received  from  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  a  declaration  of 
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his  belief  on  this  controverted  subject  which  was  so 
haiinonious  with  that  of  the  general  council,  that  it  re- 
sulted in  at  once  allaying  the  spirit  of  hostility  between 
them.  Still,  commotions  did  not  cease  in  the  East. 
Nestorius  had  been  banished  by  Theodosius  the  Second 
to  the  desert  of  Thebais  in  Africa,  and  his  followers 
taught  his  doctrines  A\ath  great  zeal  and  success,  bitterly 
opposing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.  The 
Persians  took  sides  with  the  Xestorians  and  aided  their 
cause,  which  received  yet  more  eftectual  aid  through  the 
famous  school  at  Edessa.  The  learned  teachers  of  this 
school  espoused  tlie  doctrine  of  Nestorius  and  zealously 
taught  it  to  the  scholars  under  their  charge.  They 
translated  into  the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages  the 
works  of  Kestorius  and  those  of  his  teacher,  Theodore. 
These  writings  they  circulated  through  Persia  and  Syria. 
'No  individual  did  more  for  the  Xestorian  cause  than 
the  famous  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia. This  prelate  possessed  great  abilities  and 
exerted  them  to  tlie  utmost  and  with  great  success  in 
propagating  his  doctrine.  From  the  year  440  till  485, 
his  toils  were  constant  and  vigorous  in  this  cause,  and 
his  efforts  were  zealously  seconded  by  Manes,  the  bishop 
of  Arderica,  a  town  in  Assyria.  The  fame  of  Barsumas 
extended  throughout  the  East,  and  to  tliis  day  the  Nes- 
torians  venerate  his  name  and  call  him  their  parent  and 
founder.  He  was  not  content  with  simply  propagating 
his  opinions,  but  he  adopted  the  help  of  persecution,  a 
proselyting  instrument  already  finding  its  way  into  the 
Christian  Church.  He  influenced  Firoux,  the  Persian 
monarch,  with  success,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all 
Christians  who  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.     He  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Nestorian 
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"bishop  for  the  important  see  of  Seleucia.  His  zeal  never 
flagged,  but  when  he  had  succeeded  in  one  attempt  he 
advanced  to  another.  In  the  course  of  his  exertions,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  Nestorian 
school  of  the  highest  order  at  Nisibis.  Here  success 
also  attended  his  labors.  From  this  celebrated  school 
went  forth  a  multitude  of  teachers,  propagating  his  doc- 
trines through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and 
China.  The  Nestorian  doctrine,  as  settled  by  their  coun- 
cils, is  as  follows :  "  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
there  were  two  persons  of  which  one  was  divine,  even 
the  eternal  Word ;  and  the  other,  which  was  human, 
was  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
aspect ;  that  the  union  of  the  two  natures  took  place 
at  the  time  his  humanity  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  never  to  be  separated ;  that  it  was  not  a 
union  of  persons,  but  only  of  will  and  affection ;  that 
Christ  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who 
dwelt  in  Him  as  in  a  temple,  and  the  Virgin  was  to  be 
called  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  not  the  Mother  of  God,'*'* 
The  Nestorians  claim  that  this  doctrine  is  as  old  as 
Christianity  and  disown  the  name  of  Nestorians. 

It  often  happens  that  one  error  begets  another.  This 
is  the  case  in  prolonged  and  bitter  controversies  in 
which  the  combatants  are  tempted  to  take  extreme 
ground  in  their  opposition  to  each  other.  Eutyches,  an 
abbot  of  Constantinople,  was  the  father  of  such  an  error 
at  this  time.  He  makes  his  appearance  in  history  in  this 
way  in  the  year  448,  and  in  his  old  age.  His  error  con- 
sisted in  declaring  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  na- 
ture, that  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  hence  denied  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity.  He  entered  upon  his 
work  of  propagating  this  error,  and  his  exertions  were 
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followed  by  alarming  success.  The  ^rror  spread  rapidly 
and  widely  through  the  East,  not  only  exciting  the  fears 
of  the  Nestorians,  but  of  the  orthodox.  At  a  council 
assembled  at  Constantinople  by  Flavianus,  the  patriarch 
of  the  city,  his  doctrines  were  condemned,  and  he  was 
required  to  renounce  them.  Refusing  to  obey,  he  was 
deposed  and  excommunicated.  Feeling  aggrieved  at  this 
treatment,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council.  Theodosius, 
the  emperor,  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  convened  a  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  a.d.  449.  At  the 
head  of  this-  council  he  placed  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, the  successor  of  Cyril,  and  like  Cyril,  impetuous, 
arbitrary,  and  partial.  By  the  decision  of  this  council 
Eutyches  was  acquitted  and  his  doctrines  sustained, 
while  the  decrees  of  the  council  called  by  Flavianus  were 
annulled,  and  that  patriarch  not  only  condemned  but 
actually  scourged,  cruelly  and  publicly.  He  was  then 
banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  he  died.  The 
Greeks  call  this  council  an  assemblage  of  robbers,  be- 
cause everything  was  done  with  violence  and  injustice. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ERRORS. — CONTROVERSIES. — COUNCILS. 

The  successful  party  in  the  late  Ephesian  council  soon 
became  unpopular.  Flavianus,  feeling  that  the  subject 
of  controversy  was  too  important  to  be  thus  trifled  with, 
and  believing  also  that  he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  by, 
labored  to  secure  a  fair  rehearing  of  the  cause.  He 
desired  that  a  council  represented  by  the  universal 
Church,  should  be  assembled  and  the  question  submit- 
ted to  its  decision.  He  was  supported  in  his  appeal  to 
the  emperor  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Leo  the  Great ; 
but  his  effort  failed.  The  emperor  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  assemble  such  a  council.  Upon  his  death, 
however,  his  successor,  Marcian,  convened  a  council  in 
•A.D.  451  at  Chalcedon,  which  is  reckoned  the  fourth  gen- 
eral council.  The  legates  of  Leo  presided  at  this 
council  and  it  was  a^eneral  and  crowded  assembly,  six 
hundred  and  thirty  bishops  being  present.  It  annulled 
the  decisions  of  the  late  council  of  Ephesus,  and 
Dioscorus,  its  violent  head  was  condemned,  deposed  and 
banished  to  Paphlagonia.  Eutyches,  who  had  already 
been  banished  for  teaching  this  error,  was  also  con- 
demned by  this  grand  council.  The  doctrine  which  had 
been  affirmed  by  the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431,  was  by  this  reaffirmed,  that  "In  Christ 
two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  the  one  person,  with- 
out any  change,  mixture  or  confusion." 
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But   this    council    failed    to   heal    the    wounds   i 
divided  Church,  and  ita  deeiaions  were  hotly  oppoaedi 
by  both  extreme  parties.     From  this  difference  in  o 
ion  arose  violent  discord  and  civil  ware  which  ■( 
conducted  with  fury  and  barbarity.     Ou  the  death  i 
Marcian,  the  populace  of  Egypt  aaaembled  in  a.  &iob  a 
murdered  Proteriua,  bishop  of  Alexandria  and  aucceasoi^J 
of  DioBcorus.    To  the  seat  of  the  murdered  prelate  they  I 
i-aised  Timotheus  .iElurus,  who  was  a  zealous  defender  ofj 
the  Entychian  doctrine,  that  "  In  Chriat  there  is  but  o' 
nature  aa  well  aa  one  person."     But  he  did  not  loi 
enjoy  hia  dignity,  for  Leo  the  First,  aucceasor  of  Mar« 
cian,  deposed  and  banished  him.     Upon  the  death  o 
Leo  and  accession  of  Basilicns,  he  was  i-ecatled  front  1 
banishment  and  restored  to  his  see.     Death  nextinter-J 
fered  and  deprived  him  of  Ma  seat,  when  the  orthodox  J 
chose  aa  bis  aucceaaor  Salophaciolus,  while  the  Y 
ehiane  elected  Peter  Moggus.     But  an  edict  from  th* 
emperor  2eno  obliged  the  Eutycbians  to  give  place  b 
the  fomier.     Tet  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  was  o 
short  duration,  for  upon  the  death  of  the  Catholic  pre 
late  in  a.d.  482,  the  same  omperor  interfered  in  fevor  o 
the  Eutychiana,  and  aetting  aaide  Jofan  Talaia,  whom  they  ■ 
had  chosen  as  hia  suceessor,  raiaed  Moggua  to  the  epia-  f 
copal  chair  of  Alexandria. 

To  put  au  end  to  these  controversies,  Zeno,  by  the  I 
advice  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  I 
a  deeree  of  Union  in  the  year  482.  This  decree  was  | 
designed  to  aatiafy  and  unite  all  parties.  It  rep( 
and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  decreed  in  the  former  J 
general  councils  of  Nice,  Conatantinople,  Epheaua  and  i 
Chalcedon  against  the  Arians,  Neatoriana  and  Eutychi^  I 
ana.     In  this  decree  all  reference  to  the  council  of  ChaL- 1 
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cedon  was  left  out  lest  such  refereace  should  iutiueuce 
party  strife  afresh  and  so  defeat  the  object  ^^sired.  The 
bishop  of  Constantinople  assured  the  enipen^r  that  it 
\yas  not  the  doctrine  <leclared  by  the  council,  but  the 
council  itself  to  which  opposition  was  made.  The  result 
was,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  parties  signed  the 
decree  of  union.  But  there  were  many  bigoted  persons 
who  would  not  yield  and  who  persisted  in  stirring  up 
strife  and  discor«l.  In  the  meantime  the  Eutychians 
became  di\'ide<l  amons:  themselves  and  formed  a  number 
of  separate  sects,  by  which  their  power  was  greatly 
weakened,  and  caused  them  to  rapidly  decline. 

About  the  year  49:2,  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  assem- 
bled a  council  of  sixty-seyen  bishops  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  Acacius,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  This 
council  gratified  the  wish  of  its  head  and  declared 
Acacius  deposed  from  his  episcopal  seat,  and  condemned 
him  to  banishment.  But  the  bishops  and  clergy  under 
Acacius  defended  him  against  all  the  aspersions  of  his 
Roman  enemies.  The  pretended  reasons  for  this  yiolent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Felix  were,  the  contempt  he  had 
shown  for  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  liis  favor 
shown  to  those  who  held  the  Eutvchian  error,  and  other 
matters  of  less  moment.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
yiolence  of  Felix  was,  no  doubt,  his  jealousy  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  Acacius,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  a  rival.  But  this  ambitious  decree  of  Felix  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  Acacius,  who  himself  also  as- 
pired to  be  the  supreme  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Clmrch. 
The  conduct  of  this  Italian  council  was,  therefoi*e,  another 
brand  thrown  into  the  flames  of  discord,  and  prolonged 
an  intense  popular  excitement  and  conflict.  Tlie  spec- 
tacle was  shocking  to  the  sight  of  all  lovers  of  good 
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order.  It  was  through  such  trials  as  these  that  the  truth 
concerning  tJie  nature  of  Christ  'has  made  its  way, 
being  tossed  »l)out  in  the  heated  crucible  of  controversy- 
till  it  at  length  came  out  pure  as  gold  seven  times  tried 
in  the  fire. 

But   the  history  of    religious  error  in  this  century 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  record  of  Pelagianism. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  this  heresy  arose,  being 
first  taught   by  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  his  colleague. 
They  were  both  monks  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  • 
piety.     Pelagius  was  a  native  of  Britain.     Ccelestius  of 
Ireland,  and  both  lived  at  Rome.     Their  errors  consisted 
in  denying  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  the 
need  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
to  purify  the  heart.     They  maintained  that  these   doc- 
trines were  false  and  pernicious ;  that  the  corruption  of 
our  first  parents  did  not  descend  to  their  children ;  that 
we  are  all  born  as  free  from  the  taint  of  sin  as  Adam  and 
Eve  were  when  they  came  first  from  the  hands  of  their 
Creator.      These  doctrines,  and  others  like  them,  they 
taught  first  privately  at  Rome.      When  the  Goths  made 
their  descent  upon  this  city  in  a.d.  410,  these  heretical 
monks  went  to  Sicily  and  from  thence  to  Africa  where 
they  proclaimed  their  doctrines  publicly.     From  Africa 
Pelagius  passed  into  Palestine,  while  Ccelestius  remained 
at  Carthage,  where  he  hoped  to  be  made  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church.    But  the  discovery  of  his  errors  defeated  his  de- 
sign ;  for  at  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  the  year  412,  his 
erroi'S  were  exposed  and  condemned,  after  which  he  left 
that  city  and  followed  Pelagius  into  Palestine.   Their  er- 
rors being   now  made  public,  St.  Augustine,  the  great 
defender  of  truth,   attacked   them   with   his   masterly 
ability,  and  triumphantly  opposed  them.     Though  they 
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receiyed  at  his  hands  so  lucid  and  fatal  an  exposure,  yet 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  they  not  only  survived  but 
appeared  to  flourish.  They  were  favored  by  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  so  much  in  love  with  the 
sentiments  of  Origen,  that  any  doctrine  that  had  a  like- 
ness to  his,  found  favor  with  him.  He  believed  the  doc 
trines  of  Pelagius  haimonized  Avith  those  of  Origen,  and 
therefore  gave  them  his  approval.  Pelagius  being  thus 
encouraged,  publicly  taught  liis  errors  and  made 
converts  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  In  the  year  415 
St.  Augustine  sent  Orosius  to  the  East  to  prefer  cliarges 
of  heresy  against  him.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  these 
charges  before  several  bishops,  but  was  discharged  Avitli- 
out  censure.  Soon  after  this  he  and  his  doctrines  were 
examined  at  Diaspolis  in  Palestine.  At  this  council 
Eulogius  of  Ca?sarea,  and  Metropolitan  of  Palestine, 
presided.  Here  he  was  again  acquitted  of  the  crime 
of  heresy.  In  the  year  417  this  controversy  was 
brought  to  Rome  and  referred  by  Pelagius  and  Coe- 
lestius  to  Zosimus,  then  bishop  of  Rome.  Coelestius 
had,  with  so  much  art,  written  out  his  profession  of 
faith,  and  had  used  such  ambiguous,  yet  apparently 
orthodox  terms  in  its  exposition,  that,  aided  by  the 
letters  of  Pelagius  protesting  his  innocence  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  tlie  bisliop  of  Rome  Avas 
influenced  to  pronounce  them  innocent,  and  to  declare 
that  they  were  sound  in  the  faith  and  unjustly  perse- 
cuted. Yet  Augustine  and  the  other  African  bishops 
Avere  not  daunted  or  discouraged  by  these  proceedings. 
They  served  rather  to  increase  their  zeal  and  strengthen 
their  resolution  to  defend  the  pure  and  holy  faith  against 
these  errors.  Zosimus  was  finally  convinced  that 
Pelagius  and  his  companion  were  teaching  error.  He 
5* 
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then  revoked  his  former  decision  and  condemned,  with 
the  greatest  severity,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  with  their 
doctrines.  A  train  of  evils  now  pursued  these  heretical 
monks.  They  were  condemned  by  the  same  Ephesian 
council  that  condemned  the*errors  of  Nestorius,  while  the 
African,  Biitish  and  French  Churches  conspired,  by  the 
acts  of  their  councils,  to  extinguish  the  false  principles 
they  had  diffused.  The  emperors,  by  their  penal  laws 
and  edicts,  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the  same  end,  by 
which  means  the  heresy  was  repulsed  on  every  hand. 

And  now  sprang  up  other  errors  similar  in  character. 
Those  who  propagated  the  new  doctrines  taught  that 
man  had  the  power,  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  of  beginning  a  holy  life  but  that  he  could 
not  continue  a  life  of  holiness  without  the  continued  and 
powerful  assistance  of  Divine  grace.  They  were  called 
Semi-Pelagians.  This  doctrine  proved  so  agreeable  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart  that  a  multitude  embraced 
it,  nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox  able  to  prevent 
its  spread,  especially  among  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
learned  men  of  the  Grecian  Church. 

There  was  also  at  this  time,  as  there  has  been  in  every 
age  since,  a  misconstruction  of  St.  Augustine's  own 
views.  Though  constantly  engaged  in  controversy 
with  error,  of  A^arious  kinds,  he  had  not  clearly 
defined  his  own  vicAvs  of  the  doctrine  of  Election. 
His  expressions  in  the  controversy  with  the  Pela- 
gians not  having  been  sufficiently  explicit,  gave  rise 
to  error  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  Pelagianism. 
These  errors  consisted  in  the  belief  tliat  God  has  predes- 
tinated CA'ery  man's  course  of  conduct  in  life  from  all 
eternity ;  that  the  good  and  bad  acts  of  mankind  are 
beyond  their  control ;  that  by  a  fatal  necessity  the  mur- 
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derer  must  kill  his  neighbor  and  the  righteous  man 
must  love  him,  and  that  neither  has  any  power  to  resist 
these  acts.  But  St.  Augustine  used  his  best  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  pernicious  doctrines,  nor 
is  there  evidence  sufficient  to^  prove  that  any  sect  was 
ever  organized  in  his  day,  holding  such  errors. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

JUSTINIAN. BELISARIUS. 

The  illustrious  general,  Belisarius,  defeated  the  Van- 
dals before  Carthage,  in  the  year  533,  and  became  mas- 
ter of  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  joy,  illumina- 
ted their  dwellings  and  all  public  places,  and  the  free- 
dom of  Carthage  from  Vandal  rule  was  announced  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian's  day,  when  the  churches  were 
already  adorned  and  lighted  for  the  festival  of  the  mar- 
tyr. The  Arians,  who  had  so  long  held  the  power,  now 
surrendered  the  churches  to  the  Catholics,  who  cele- 
brated the  festival  and  rehearsed  the  creed  of  Athana- 
sius.  The  merchants  of  the  East  who  were  confined  in 
the  deepest  dungeons  of  the  palace  were  now  released 
by  their  keepers  who  implored  mercy  at  their  hands  and 
showed  them  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet.  From  Car- 
thage the  victorious  Roman  led  his  troops  to  Hippo,  the 
see  of  St.  Augustine  when  living ;  but  there  was  no  bat- 
tle. The  Arian  Vandals  surrendered  their  prize  .without 
a  conflict.  The  remains  of  the  illustrious  saint,  however, 
had  been  safely  conveyed  away  by  the  African  bishops 
to  Sardinia,  the  place  of  their  exile.  Having  gained  this 
bloodless  victory,  Belisarius  returned  to  winter  quarters 
in  Carthage,  with  the  gratifying  hope  that  he  had  recon- 
quered Africa  in  three  months. 

Having  restored  Africa,  the  victorious  chief  led  his 
army   into   Italy   to   reduce   it   again   to  Roman   rule. 
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Though  this  campaign  appeared  sometimes  on  the  eve 
of  a  reverse,  yet  his  arms  were  finally  successful.  At 
the  siege  of  Naples,  in  the  year  537,  after  a  trial  of 
twenty  days  to  capture  the  city,  without  success,  he 
was  about  to  abandon  the  ^tempt,  when  he  found  ac- 
cess by  an  unexpected  way.  One  of  his  soldiers,  led  by 
curiosity,  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct 
which  opened  a  secret  passage  into  the  city  through 
which  armed  men  might  pass.  To  save  the  city  from  the 
horrors  of  a  storm,  he  once  more  summoned  its  com- 
mander to  surrender,  and  warned  him  of  the  impending 
danger.  But  the  commander  refusing  to  yield,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  four  hundred  soldiers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  secret  passage,  and  through  it  entered  the 
city.  They  surprised  the  sentinels  and  gave  admittance 
to  their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  now  scaled  the 
walls  or  rushed  through  the  gates.  Belisarius  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  used  his  influence  to  preserve  tlie 
churches  and  to  moderate  the  calamities  he  had  pre- 
dicted. He  commanded  the  soldiers  to  spare  the  inhab- 
itants, "  for,"  said  he,  "  they  are  Christians,  they  are 
suppliants,  they  are  our  own  fellow  subjects.  Restore  the 
children  to  their  parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands ; 
and  show  them  by  your  generosity  of  what  friends  they 
have  obstinately  deprived  themselves."  By  the  virtue 
and  authority  of  its  conqueror  the  city  was  saved. 

From  the  conquest  of  Naples  Belisarius  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  without  opposition  entered  the  eternal  city. 
Thus,  after  sixty  years  of  servitude,  Rome  was  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  victorious  Ro- 
man was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  city.  Vitiges,  the  Gothic  king,  assembled  an  im- 
mense army,  and  first,  by  assault,  and  then  by  siege,  en- 
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deavored  by  all  the  power  and  art  he  could  command,  to 
regain  the  lost  prize.  But  Belisarius  held  it  with  so 
prudent  and  firm  a  grasp  that  he  failed,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  with  immense  loss. 

Holding  now  undisputed  possession  of  Rome,  he  next 
invested  Ravenna,  which  city  was  so  strongly  fortified 
by  nature  and  art  that  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Rome, 
when  there,  felt  a  degree  of  security  that  no  other  place 
in  their  doininions  could  afford.  Yet  even  this  strong- 
hold yielded  to  the  persevering  skill  of  Belisarius. 

The  success  that  attended  the  arms  of  this  victorious 
chief,  depended  largely  upon  the  affections  of  his  sol- 
diers. By  his  liberality  and  justice  he  secured  the  love 
of  his  soldiers  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  re- 
lieved the  sick  and  wounded  with  medicine  and  money, 
while  he  comforted  and  cheered  their  hearts  with  his 
visits  and  his  smiles.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse 
was  at  once  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valor  was  re- 
warded by  the  rich  and  honorable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or 
a  collar.  He  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens  of  the 
country  he  subdued,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  he  man- 
aged to  afford  them.  Instead  of  being  pillaged,  plun- 
dered and  devastated  by  the  march  of  his  armies,  the 
country  was  actually  blessed.  The  discipline  he  enforced 
was  so  strict  that  his  soldiers  were  not  suffered  to  pluck 
an  apple  from  a  tree  or  to  destroy  or  molest  any  prop- 
erty, however  small,  of  peaceful  inhabitants.  Belisarius 
was  chaste  and  sober,  and  neither  the  temptations  of 
wine  or  the  charms  of  female  captives  could  induce  him 
to  violate  these  principles  of  virtue.  The  writer  who  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  acts  of  his  life,  declares  that 
amidst  the  perils  of  war  and  excitement  of  battle,  he 
never  knew  him  to  do  a  rash  act.    He  was  prudent,  with- 
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out  fear,  and  was  slow  or  rapid  in  his  movements  as  the 
circumstances  required.  In  the  space  of  six  years  he  re- 
covered half  the  provinces  of  the  West;  led  kings  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  and  filled  that  city  with  the 
spoils  of  their  palaces.  Yet  the  domestic  peace  of  this 
illustrious  general  and  patriot  was  poisoned  by  the  infi- 
delity of  his  wife,  Antonina.  To  gratify  her  unholy 
loves,  she  became  a  persecuting  and  unnatural  mother. 
Photius,  her  son,  when,  in  the  absence  of  Belisarius,  he 
witnessed  her  unfaithful  and  shameful  conduct,  expressed 
his  horror  and  indignation  that  she  should  thus  dishonor 
the  bed  of  his  illustrious  father  and  the  good  fame  of 
her  lawful  son.  This  merited  rebuke  was  rewarded  with 
the  mortal  hatred  of  the  abandoned  mother.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  Belisarius  exceeds  romance  in  thrilling 
interest,  and  in  no  instance  on  record  do  we  find  one 
among  men  who  more  patiently  or  blindly  endured  the 
worst  of  human  indignities. 

Finally,  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  drew 
him  from  Italy,  and  the  provinces  he  had  conquered  by 
his  prudence  and  valor,  were  entrusted  to  other  hands, 
raised,  without  merit,  to  his  own  rank.  Their  adminis- 
tration was  weak  and  selfish,  and  gradually  all  the  con- 
quests he  had  won  were  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  Jus- 
tinian into  those  of  the  enemy.  Totila,  a  young  and 
valiant  Goth,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  reconquest 
of  Italy.  At  length,  the  earnest  prayer  of  friends  and 
enemies  induced  the  jealous  monarch  to  recall  Belisarius 
from  the  Persian  wars,  whither  he  had  sent  him,  and  to 
entrust  to  him  once  more  the  welfare  of  Italy.  This 
duty  the  veteran  hero  undertook  with  reluctance. 

At  this  time  Rome  was  beseiged  by  the  victorious 
Goths,  and  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
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starvation.  When  the  Roman  general  arrived  in  Italy 
he  was  so  poorly  supplied  with  troops  that  he  was  un- 
able, for  a  long  time,  to  take  the  field.  But  at  length 
he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  to  meet  his 
first  repulse  through  the  avarice  of  Bessas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  city,  and  the  rashness  of  Isaac,  his  lieu- 
tenant. The  distress  of  mind  caused  by  this  repulse  on 
the  eve  of  a  glorious  victory,  prostrated  him  with  an 
almost  fatal  fever.  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila, 
who  resolved  on  the  ruin  of  the  city,  and  that  it  should 
henceforth  be  a  pasturage  for  herds.  But  Belisarius  re- 
monstrated, and  warned  him  not  to  tarnish  his  fame  by 
the  destruction  of  these  monuments  of  art.  and  antiquity 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead  and  delight  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  noble  Roman  saved  the  impe- 
rial city  from  destruction.  Totila  now  abandoned  Rome,* 
and,  dragging  in  his  train  her  senators,  retired  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Angelo,  where,  centuries  before, 
Hannibal  had  encamped.  From  this  elevation  he  eagerly 
watched  the  movements  of  Belisarius.  Before  he  with- 
drew he  placed  a  powerful  force  a  short  distance  from 
tlie  walls  of  tlie  city  to  preA'cnt  its  recapture  by  the  Ro- 
man general.  But  Belisarius  astonished  his  powerful 
and  watcliful  enemy  by  a  daring  act  which  military 
science  would  call  rash.  At  the  head  of  a  thousand 
chosen  men,  he  cut  his  way  tlirough  the  Gothic  host  and 
in  triumph  entered  the  abandoned  city.  He  now  speedily 
drew  within  the  walls  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and 
repaired,  as  fiir  as  he  could,  the  ruins  and  its  defences ; 
recalled  the  old  inhabitants  by  an  appeal  to  their  love  of 
country,  and  tlie  promise  of  food.  All  this  was  done 
within  twenty  days,  when  Totila  returned  in  force  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  shame  his  cause  had  sustained. 
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Thrice  he  attempted  to  recover  his  lost  prize  by  storm  ; 
thrice  his  gallant  army  was  repulsed,  leaving  on  the  field 
of  battle  the  bravest  of  its  ranks.  Even  the  royal  stand- 
ard of  the  Gothic  king  came  near  being  captured  by  the 
gallant  defenders.  From  this  time  the  fame  of  Totila 
began  to  lose  its  glory.  And  could  Justinian  have  ac- 
complished the  unmanly  deed,  he  would  have  robbed 
Eelisarius,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  richly  merited  fame. 
As  this  was  not  in  his  power,  he  forced  him,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  from*  the  field  of  his  glory,  and  placed  the 
government  of  Italy  in  the  hands  of  ^N^arses. 

Narses  was  an  eunuch,  and  the  favorite  of  Justinian, 
and  in  the  trying  field  to  which  he  was  assigned,  proved  • 
himself  worthy  the  sacred  trust.  By  a  series  of  great 
battles,  sieges,  and  the  storming  of  fortified  places,  he 
achieved  the  reconquest  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  utterly 
demolished  the  Gothic  power.  Belisarius,  now  advanced 
in  years,  retired  on  the  wealth  and  fame  he  had  acquired, 
but  not  to  permanent  repose.  In  the  winter  of  559, 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  were  at  a  distance 
from  Constantinople,  suddenly  there  approached  the 
gates  of  the  city,  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  led  by  the  vic- 
torious chief,  Laburgan.  The  emperor  was  terrified  by 
their  approach,  and  likewise  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
hour  of  surprise,  terror  and  distress,  their  only  human 
hope  reposed  on  the  venerable  and  retired  chieftain.  At 
the  command  of  Justinian  he,  for  the  last  time,  buckled 
on  his  armor  and  went  forth  to  fight  his  last  battle.  His 
skill  and  courage  had  not  forsaken  him,  and  by  masterly 
strategy  he  succeeded  in  repelling  a  victorious  enemy, 
greatly  superior  to  his  own  army  in  numbers.  On  his 
return  from  the  field  of  battle  he  was  received  by  the 
people  with  demonstrations  of  highest  joy  and  grat- 
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itiide  ;  but  by  Justinian  with  evident  tokens  of  displeas- 
ure and  jealousy.  In  the  following  year  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  tlie  life  of  the  emperor,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  the  conspirators  punished.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators was  influenced  to  testify  that  two  of  the  officers 
of  the  household  of  Belisarius  were  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy. These  officers  were  forced  by  torture  to  make 
revelations,  and  declared  that  they  had  acted  under  in- 
structions from  their  patron.  Belisarius  was  tried  for  trea- 
son, but  under  trial  bore  himself  nobly  as  one  sustained 
by  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  lie  was  imprisoned, 
and  his  treasures  confiscated.  At  length,  however,  his 
innocence  was  triumphantly  proven,  and  he  was  restored 
to  liberty  and  his  possessions.  Eight  months  after  this 
event  he  died.  A  small  portion  of  his  fortune  was  re- 
served for  his  wife,  Antonina,  Avho  to  expiate  a  life  of 
guilt  and  shame,  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  and 
treasures  to  founding  a  convent. 

Justinian  survived  his  general  only  eight  months,  be- 
ing, at  the  time  of  his  death,  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
The  reign  and  character  of  this  emperor  occupy  a  prom.- 
inent  place  in  history,  the  circumstances  and  events  of 
which  have  been  minutely  dwelt  upon  by  liistorians.  In 
the  manner  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  most  fru- 
gal, and  often  submitting  to  the  most  ngid  abstinence. 
On  solemn  ftists  his  diet  was  water  and  vegetables,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  but  one  hour  in  sleep  at  night, 
when  he  would  rise  and  walk  or  occupy  liis  time  in  study 
till  morning  liglit.  Few  ])rinces  have  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  more  human  lives  during  their  reign  than 
he.  The  portion  of  Africa  conquered  by  his  generals 
contained  at  first  a  population  estimated  at  five  million. 
When  his  wars  ceased,  this  population  had  nearly  all 
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disappeared,  having  either  been  destroyed  or  banished 
by  the  calamities  that  befell  their  country.  In  Italy  the 
ravages  of  war  during  his  reign  were  yet  more  destruc- 
tive, as  its  territory,  containing  a  population  of  fifteen 
million,  was  nearly  stripped  of  its  inhabitants.  Multi- 
tudes without  number  perished  in  his  Asiatic  wars,  be- 
side those  that  fell  in  his  naval  and  other  battles  in  the 
Mediterranean.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  From  Afnca 
came  the  plague,  which  swept  across  the  great  sea  and 
fell  upon  Europe.  It  crossed  the  Red  Sea  and  moved 
eastward  and  northward,  destroying  myriads  in  Syria, 
Persia,  and  the  Indies.  This  terrible  scourge  sometimes 
made  its  attack  on  the  brain,  again  it  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
would  produce  swellings  in  the  groin,  the  armpits,  and 
under  the  ear.  When  opened,  these  swellings  were 
found  to  contain  a  black  substance,  and  before  death, 
the  bodies  were  covered  with  black  boils  or  ulcers.  It 
is  related  that  within  the  space  of  three  months  the 
deaths  in  Constantinople  ranged  from  five  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  per  day,  while  many  cities  of  the  East  were 
depopulated. 

We  see  Rome  at  the  close  of  this  century  reduced  to 
the  lowest  state  of  misery.  "This  lofty  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was 
deprived  of  its  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left 
to  wither  to  the  ground."  It  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  barbarians,  to  be  retaken  again  by  the  Romans,  pil- 
laged, sacked,  and  plundered,  until  it  appeared  as  a 
wrecked  and  abandoned  hulk.  Five  times  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  its  keys  had  been  wrested  from  the 
enemy  and  sent  to  the  emperor.     And  now  the  barbar- 
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ous  Lombards  were  its  masters.  In  the  season  of  exces- 
sive rains,  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks  which  pro- 
duced a  fearful  pestilence.  To  stop  the  ravages  of  this 
additional  calamity,  a  solemn  procession  formed  and 
marched  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  But  of  that 
procession  not  less  than  eighty  died  of  the  pestilence  in 
an  hour.  By  such  a  succession  of  scourges,  the  country 
was  nearly  depopulated,  and  what  added  to  the  public 
desolation  was  the  fact  that  this  desolation  bid  fair  to  be 
permanent.  Where  marriage  is  lawful  for  all  classes, 
and  industry  is  encouragied,  a  community  may  soon  rise 
above  the  losses  from  war,  pestilence,  or  famine.  But 
at  this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
were  sworn  to  celibacy,  and  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  an  idle  life.  These  social  evils  added  to  the  present 
afflictions,  and  intensified  the  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
future. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

GREGORY   THE    GREAT.  * 

Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  deserves  a  gen- 
erous space  in  history.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  well  educated  in  secular  learning. 
While  a  layman  he  was  distinguished  as  a  senator,  and 
was  promoted  by  Justin  the  Second  to  the  government 
of  Rome,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  with 
great  ability  and  success.  In  the  meantime  he  was  a 
Christian  and  eminent  for  his  piety.  His  strong  reli- 
gious inclinations  led  him  to  abandon  his  secular  pur- 
suits and  to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life.  In  riper 
years  he  looked  back,  with  longing,  to  this  period  of  re- 
tirement as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  When  drawn  from 
his  seclusion  and  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  was  sent 
to  Constantinople  to  attend  to  Church  matters.  On  this 
mission  he  took  with  him  some  of  his  monastic  compan- 
ions, with  whom  he  enjoyed  what  most  delighted  him — 
Christian  society  and  conversation.  Here,  at  the  earn- 
est request  of  his  companions,  he  commenced  his  long 
commentary  on  the  book  of  Job  which  he  finished  while 
bishop  of  Rome.  This  labor  was  encouraged  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  successor  of  Justin. 

During  his  whole  life,  Gregory  was  afflicted  with  bod- 
ily infirmity  which  was  of  great  spiritual  benefit  to  him, 
while  the  vigor  of  his  mind  remained  unimpaired.  On 
the  death  of  Pelagius,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  chosen 
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his  successor.  This  lienor  he  declined,  and  as  evidence 
of  his  sincerity  in  shnnking  from  it,  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Mauritius  to  withhold  consent  to  the  consecration 
— for  no  one  could  then  be  made^  a  bishop  without  the 
emperor's  consent.  Germanus,  the  governor  of  Constan- 
tinople, however,  intercepted  the  messenger  and  opened 
the  letter.  Learning  its  contents,  he  informed  the  em- 
peror of  Gregory's  election,  but  nothing  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  accept,  and  Mauritius  at  once  and  with  pleasure 
confirmed  the  election.  Thus  Gregory  became  bishop 
of  Rome  against  his  own  will.  He  was  still  reluctant 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  tried  to 
avoid  it  by  flight.  But  the  people  watched  him  closely 
and  for  a  time  prevented  his  escape.  But  he  at  length 
found  a  way  of  escape  in  a  wicker  basket  by  which  he 
was  carried  without  the  city  and  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself  in  the  country  for  three  days.  He  was  then  dis- 
covered by  the  zealous  search  of  the  people  and  obliged 
to  accept  the  office.  During  his  episcopate  of  thirteen 
years  and  a  half,  there  was  continual  national  disaster. 
His  country  was  invaded  by  the  ferocious  Lombards,  and 
the  state  of  the  world  was  so  deplorable  that  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  its  end  was  near,  and  showed  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  its  honors  and  pomp.  The  work 
of  saving  souls  continually  employed  his  powers,  while 
the  government  of  his  see  was  marked  by  an  untiring 
eflbrt  to  restore  order,  justice,  mercy  and  piety.  While 
he  felt  a  fatherly  solicitude  for  the  whole  Christian 
world,  he  considered  his  own  diocese  much  too  large 
for  any  one  man's  capacity.  He  declared  that  the  duties 
of  his  office  deprived  him  of  those  religious  comforts  he 
once  enjoyed  and  de})lored  the  change  with  tears.  His 
love   for  the  faithful  was  deep  and  fervent,  which  is 
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"beautifully  illustrated  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  Anas- 
tasius  of  Antioch.  He  says,  "  I  received  your  letter  as 
a  weary  man  does  rest,  as  a  sick  man  does  health,  as  a 
thirsty  person  a  fountain,  as  one  overcome  by  heat  a 
shade.  I  read  not  mere  words  ;  I  perceive  the  heart  it- 
self to  be  discovering  your  affection  toward  me  in  the 
spirit."  During  his  episcopate,  a  great  volume  was 
kept  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  poor  who  were  the  objects  of 
his  bounty  not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  even  in  dis- 
tant provinces ;  and  also  their  ages  and  circumstances. 
To  these,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  he  distributed 
of  his  means  according  to  their  necessities  and  the  sea- 
son ;  and  every  day  he  gave  alms  to  the  sick  and  infirm 
who  were  needy.  Before  he  sat  down  to  his  table,  he 
sent  portions  of  its  provisions  to  some  of  the  poor  who 
were  ashamed  to  ask  alms,  and  he  pressed  his  agents  to 
inform  him  of  objects  of  deserved  charity,  and  loved  to 
surpass  the  hopes  of  those  who  sought  his  bounty. 
While  he  was  thus  constantly  giving  he  was  not  willing 
to  receive.  He  says  to  a  friend,  "  I  love  not  presents. 
I  forbid  you  to  send  me  any  for  the  future.  I  thank  you 
for  the  Palm  trees  which  you  sent  me,  but  I  have  caused 
them  to  be  sold  and  have  sent  you  the  price  of  them." 
"I  will  not  suffer  the  Church  to  be  defiled  by  base 
gains,"  said  he. 

Gregory  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  did  he  favor  violence  in  any  way  to- 
ward those  who  were  in  error.  "  They  ought,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  won  over  by  the  sweetness  of  Gospel  preaching, 
and  by  fears  of  judgments  against  infidelity.  These  are 
the  Christian's  arts  and  methods,  while  those  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  tend  only  to  harden  and  disgust  the  human 
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mind."  When  he  heard  that  the  bishops  of  Marseilles 
were  persecuting  the  Jews,  he  wrote  to  them  a  note  of  re- 
buke, declaring  how  deeply  he  was  pained  to  hear  that 
many  of  that  people  were  brought  to  the  baptismal  font 
by  force  and  not  by  conviction  of  duty.  "  If  a  Jew," 
he  write,  "be  brought  thither  by  force,  not  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  Word,  returning  to  his  former  super- 
stitions, he  dies  in  a  worse  state  than  that  from  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  delivered." 

No  one,  perhaps,  was  .less  influenced  by  flattery  than 
this  great  prelate.  When  a  certain  bishop  wrote  to 
him  an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  of  which  Greg- 
ory had  reproved  him,  .he  replied,  "  But  we  cannot  be  like 
you,"  in  these  and  like  words  praising  the  superior 
sanctity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  To  which  the  latter  re- 
plied :  "  The  praises  you  bestow  on  me  seem  to  be 
spoken  in  derision,  because  I  cannot  in  truth  find  them 
realized  in  my  experience." 

From  his  writings  we  also  learn  that  the  Confessional^ 
as  practised  in  later  days,  was  not  known  to  him.  One  of 
th^  attendants  on  the  empress,  feeling  a  great  anxiety  for 
her  sins,  and  having  a  great  admiration  for  this  prelate, 
wrote  him  and  requested  him  to  tell  her,  if  he  could, 
whether  her  sins  were  forgiven  her.  In  reply,  he  assured 
her  that  "certainty  in  the  matter  was  not  attainable 
here ;  we  must  repent  and  mourn  over  our  sins,  and 
apply  for  pardon  continually." 

To  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  he  gives  advice  con- 
cerning the  use  of  images  in  the  Church.  This  bishop 
in  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  had  broken  the  images 
in  his  church,  because  he  found  that  his  people  worship- 
ped them,  by  which  act  he  gave  great  offence  to  some, 
and  they  withdrew  from  communion.     Gregory  advised 
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him  to  conciliate  the  people  by  permitting  them  to  have 
the  use  of  images  as  pieces  of  history,  to  instruct  their 
minds  in  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  illiterate  might  use  them  to  advan- 
tage as  books  of  instruction,  if  they  were  duly  cautioned 
not  to  pay  any  kind  of  adoration  to  them. 
^  As  a  model  of  patience  under  suffering,  we  must  admire 
Gregory.  "I  have  been  near  two  years,"  says  he  to 
Eulogius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  "  confined  to  my  bed  in 
constant  pain.  Often  I  have  been  forced  to  return  to  my 
bed  when  I  had  scarcely  left  it,  by  the  violence  of  pain. 
Thus  I  die  daily  and  yet  live.  But  I  am  a  grievous 
criminal,  and,  as  such,  deservedly  shut  up  in  so  painful 
a  prison,  I  daily  cry  with  the  Psalmist,  '  Bring  my  soul 
out  of  prison  that  I  may  give  thanks  to  thy  name.' " 
While  he  lived,  he  was  much  of  the  time  afflicted  in  this 
way,  yet  the  vigor  of  his  mind  was  not  impaired. 

Upon  one  subject  this  eminent  prelate  appeared  less 
patient  than  any  other.  He  could  not  bear  the  arro- 
gance of  any  prelate  who  was  ambitious  of  the  title 
^^  Universal  bishop^  When  this  title  was  conferred 
upon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  emperor 
and  a  council,  he  was  greatly  vexed,  and  denounced  the 
title  as  arrogant,  wicked,  schismatical,  blasphemous,  and 
unchristian.  His  language  is  memorable :  "  Quisquis  se. 
universcUem  sacerdotem  vocat,  anti-  Christum  proecurriV* 
On  this  subject  he  showed  more  jealousy  and  bitterness 
than  upon  any  other,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his  terms  of 
condemnation  of  any  one  whose  ambition  aspired  to  this 
title. 

During  his  episcopate  an  example  of  divine  punish- 
ment is  recorded  of  a  singular  character,  and  relates  to 
the  history  of  the  emperor  Mauritius.     Chagan,  king  of 
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Scythia,  held  several  thousand  of  the  emperor's  subjects 
prisoners,  whom  he  offered  to  release  for  a  ransom.  But 
the  love  of  money  was  so  strong  in  the  emperor  that  he 
refused  to  pay  the  ransom.  This  meanness  so  enraged 
the  barbarous  Chagan  that  he  massacred  all  these  pris- 
oners. When  Mauritius  heard  of  the  terrible  deed,  he 
was  struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  prayed  God  to 
punish  him  in  this  life,  and  not  in  the  next,  for  his  great 
sin.  The  first  part  of  his  petition,  at  least,  was  granted. 
He  had  lost  the  affections  of  his  army  by  refusing  to  give 
the  soldiers  their  lawful  rations,  and  they  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  revolt.  They  rebelled,  and  raised 
Phocas,  a  centurion,  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Mauritius 
fled,  but  was  pursued  and  captured,  and  was  forced  to 
witness  the  murder  of  five  of  his  sons.  This  scene  he 
witnessed  with  silent  resignation,  only  as  each  child  was 
butchered,  he  repeated,  "Kighteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
and  true  are  thy  judgments."  A  devoted  nurse  who 
took  care  of  his  youngest  son,  placed  her  own  in  his 
room.  But  tlie  emperor  detected  the  generous  fraud, 
made  known  the  fact  to  the  executioner,  and  so  his  last 
and  youngest  perished  with  his  murdered  brothers.  He 
appears  to  have  profited  by  this  terrible  affliction,  and  to 
have  died  as  a  truly  penitent  believer  ought  to  die. 

Before  Gregory's  consecration  as  bishop  of  Rome,  walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  forum,  he  saw  some  very  handsome 
youths  exposed  for  sale.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  from 
whence  they  came,  he  was  told  that  they  were  from  the 
island  of  Britain.  "  Are  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
Christians  or  pagans  ?  "  "  They  are  pagans,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Alas ! "  said  he,  deeply  sighing,  "  that  the 
prince  of  darkness  sliould  possess  faces  so  beautiful. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  nation  ?  "     "  Angles,"  was  the 
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answer.  "  In  truth,"  he  continued,  "  they  have  angelic 
countenances,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  should  not  be  co- 
heirs with  angels  in  heaven.  What  is  the  province  from 
whence  they  came  ?  "  "  Deira,"  it  was  replied.  "  It  is 
well,"  said  he.  "  De-ira ;  snatched  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.  What  is  the 
name  of  their  king  ?  "  "  Ella,"  was  the  answer.  ^  Alle- 
luia ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  should  be  sung  to  God  in  those 
regions."  Deeply  moved  with  this  subject  of  his  discov- 
ery, he  earnestly  requested  that  missionaries  be  sent  to 
Britain,  and  offered  himself  to  go.  But  the  citizens  of 
Rome  would  not  suffer  him  to  undertake  the  mission. 
He  could  not  forget,  however,  the  unconverted  people 
of  that  island,  and  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rome 
he  directed  that  some  Saxons  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  in  the  year  597  he  sent  Augustine,  a 
monk,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  same  order,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  character  of  Gregory 
was  a  superstitious  cast  of  mind  and  a  too  ready  belief 
in  the  reality  of  professed  miracles  and  wonders  in  his 
day.  And  while  he  was  free  from  all  love  of  earthly 
pomp  and  display,  yet  he  was  ambitious  to  magnify  the 
pomp  of  the  Roman  ritual,  and  especially  that  part  em- 
bracing the  Communion  office.  He  framed  a  new  office 
for  this  part  of  the  service  which  he  called  '^The  Canon 
of  the  Massy  It  surpassed  all  others  in  grandeur  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  first  Eucharistic  service.  He  died  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  a.d.  604,  aged  sixty  years. 
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CHAPTEK    XIII. 

AUGlfsTINE  THE  MONK  GOES  TO   BRITAIN. IRISH  CHUBCH. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  British  Church  had  been  waning,  which 
decay  was  hastened  by  the  incursion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  These  tribes  were  extremely  barbarous  and 
ferocious,  and  as  they  advanced  in  the  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain, they  drove  back  and  almost  extinguished  the  light 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  parts  they  subdued. 
When  the  Heptarchy  was  established,  these  seven  petty 
kingdoms  were  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  from  the 
heart  of  the  island  was  banished  all  evidence  of  the 
former  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  Little  pro- 
gress appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  British  Church 
in  the  work  of  recovering  its  lost  domain.  Its  chief 
power,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  was  con- 
fined to  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land. In  A.D.  597,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  Augustine, 
with  a  company  of  monks,  forty  in  all,  to  convert  the 
Saxons.  After  these  missionaries  had  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  they  thought  they  would  be  ex- 
posed, and  their  hearts  failed  them.  Augustine  was  sent 
back  to  request  Gregory  to  permit  them  to  abandon  the 
proposed  mission  and  return.  But  the  prelate  wrote  an 
encouraging  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  advised  them  to 
go  foi^ward  trusting  to  Divine  aid,  and  cheered  them  with 
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hopes  of  a  heavenly  reward.  He  recommended  them  to 
the  care  of  Etherius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  a  safe  and  expeditious  passage  from  France  to 
the  British  isles.  Thus  encouraged,  they  pursued  their 
journey  with  new  heart,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in 
Britain.  At  this  time  Ethelbert,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Saxon  princes,  was  king  of  Kent.  His  wife,  Bertha, 
was  a  descendant  of  Clovis  and  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Paris.  Before  Ethelbert  could  obtain  Bertha  for  his 
bride,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  solemn  contract 
to  permit  her  to  hold  and  to  practise  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  in  which  faith  she  had  been  educated.  She 
took  with  her  to  Canterbury  a  French  bishop  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher  and  counsellor,  who  aided  in  preserving 
that  pious  zeal  for  her  faith  which  adorned  the  life  of  this 
princess  and  enabled  her  to  exert  a  happy  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband.  It  was  through  this  influence 
the  head  of  the  Church  made  way  for  these  zealous  mis- 
sionaries. Upon  their  arrival  on  the  coast,  Ethelbert 
gave  them  a  home  on  one  of  its  islands,  where  they  re- 
mained several  days  before  he  saw  them.  Upon  the  day 
fixed  for  their  reception  in  his  presence,  suspecting  that 
he  might  be  affected  by  enchantment,  he  took  care  to  re- 
ceive them  in  the  open  air,  where  he  believed  no  such 
power  could  be  practised.  The  missionaries  when  per- 
mitted to  approach,  came  singing  litanies  for  their  own 
salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the  Saxons.  The  king 
directed  them  to  be  seated,  and  then  tell  him  the  object 
of  their  mission.  They  obeyed,  and  gladly  made  known 
their  message.  When  they  had  finished  their  address, 
he  said,  "  They  are  fine  words  and  promises  which  ye 
bring,  but  because  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot 
give  my  assent  to  them,  nor  give  up  those  religious  prac- 
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tices  which  I,  together  with  all  the  English  nation,  have 
for  so  long  a  time  observed.  But  as  ye  are  come  hither 
from  a  great  distance,  and  wish  to  make  known  to  ub 
those  things  which  ye  believe  to  be  true  and  most  excel- 
lent, we  are  not  willing  to  disturb  you,  but  rather  to 
receive  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  to  afford  you  what 
may  be  necessary  for  your  support ;  nor  do  we  hinder 
you  from  uniting  all,  whom  ye  can  persuade  by  preach- 
ing, to  the  faith  of  your  religion." 

They  were  then  removed  from  the  island  and  furnished 
with  a  mansion  in  Canterbury — the  royal  city — ^fur- 
nished with  all  things  necessary  for  their  comfort.  As 
they  approached  the  city  they  sang  in  concert  this  litany 
-^"  We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  all  Thy  mercy,  that  thine 
anger  and  fury  may  be  removed  from  this  city,  and  from. 
Thy  holy  house,  because  we  have  sinned.  Alleluia." 

Augustine  and  his  associates  were  zealous  and  success- 
ful missionaries.  Near  Canterbury  there  was  an  old 
church,  built  while  Britain  was  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  this  they  held  their  first  services,  preached,  and 
baptized.  When  at  length  the  king  became  a  convert, 
he  gave  them  permission  to  preach  everywhere,  and  to 
build  and  repair  churches.  The  example  of  the  king  in 
renouncing  his  idols  was  followed  by  multitudes.  While 
he  assured  his  people  that  he  would  not  compel  them  to 
receive  the  .Gospel,  yet  he  embraced  those  who  did  with 
more  hearty  afiection  as  fellow-heirs  of  the  grace  of 
spiritual  life. 

Having  so  successfully  introduced  the  Church  to  the 
Saxons  in  Kent,  Augustine  returned  to  France  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Aries  as  the  archbishop  of 
the  English  nation.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  sent 
two  of  his  fellow-missionaries  to  Rome  to  inform  Greg- 
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cry  of  the  glorious  success  of  his  mission.  The  venerable 
Bede,  the  English  Chumh  historian  of  this  period,  states 
that  this  success  of  the  missionaries  was  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  miracles  done  by  Augustine.  By  his  messen- 
gers he  informed  Gregory  that  the  harvest  was  plenteous, 
but  ^Jie  laborers  were  few.  More  were  accordingly  sent, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  establish  a  bishopric  at  York, 
whose  bishop  might  have  others  under  him,  while  Augus- 
tine should  be  the  superior  of  all. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  these  Roman  missionaries 
had  an  interview  with  seven  British  bishops  and  an 
archbishop,  in  which  company  was  Dinoth,  the  learned 
abbot  of  Bangor.  At  this  meeting  Augustine  desired 
these  British  bishops  to  pay  their  obedience  to  the  bish- 
op of  Rome.  As  speaker  for  the  British  delegation, 
Dinoth  replied  that  "  They  owed  no  other  obedience  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  than  they  did  to  any  other  godly 
Christian — to  love  every  one  in  his  degree,  in  perfect 
charity ;  other  obedience  than  this  they  knew  none  due 
to  their  bishop  of  Rome.  Furthermore,  they  were  under 
the  government  of  the  bishop  of  Caer  Leon  upon  XJlske, 
who  was  their  overseer  under  God."  Thus  it  appears 
that  Augustine  and  his  associate  monks  made  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  from  the  British  bishops  a  submission 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This  sub- 
mission had  never  yet  been  made,  nor  were  those  bish- 
ops willing  to  make  it  now.  The  Britons  had  long 
been  mdependent  of  the  Roman  empire  and  their 
Church,  from  Apostolic  times,  had  ever  been  free.  Au- 
gustine, failing  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  submission 
of  the  British  Church  to  the  Roman  patriarch,  next  tried 
to  induce  these  delegates  to  adopt  the  time  of  observing 
Easter  which  was  observed  by  the  Roman  Church,  for 
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the  British  Church  observed  this  great  festival  as  the 
Easterns  had.  They  had  also  •nany  customs  different 
from  the  Romans,  all  of  which  Augustine  labored  to  in- 
duce them  to  abandon.  But  they  preferred  to  retain 
these  venerable  customs  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  their  fathers. 

At  another  convention  there  were  present  seven  Brit- 
ish bishops  and  many  of  the  learned  men  of  their 
Church.  Before  these  delegates  left  their  homes  for 
this  council,  they  asked  the  advice  of  a  person  of  reputed 
sanctity  whether  they  should  change  any  of  these  cus- 
toms of  their  Church  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Roman. 
In  reply,  he  gave  the  following  instruction :  "Let  humil- 
ity be  the  test.  If  you  find  when  you  come  to  the 
council  that  Augustine  rises  at  your  approach,  listen  to 
his  request ;  if  not,  pay  no  regard  to  it."  On  their  ar- 
rival, Augustine  was  sitting  and  remained  in  that  pos^ 
ture.  Guided  by  the  instruction  they  had  received,  they 
would  not  listen  to  any  plan  to  harmonize  their  differ- 
ences. Augustine  then  asked  them  to  agree  with  the 
usages  of  his  Church  in  three  things  only — to  observe 
Easter  at  the  same  time,  to  administer  baptism  in  the 
same  manner,  which  was  a  trine  immersion,  and  to  join 
with  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  English.  But 
in  none  of  these  could  the  British  bishops  and  delegates 
be  induced  to  consent  to  change.  Then  Augustine  re- 
plied, with  much  warmth  :  "  If  you  will  not  have  peace 
with  brethren,  you  will  have  war  with  enemies ;  and  if 
you  will  not  preach  to  the  English  the  way  of  life,  you 
will  suffer  death  at  their  hands."  Thus  the  council 
ended.  The  arrogance  of  the  Roman  Church,  illus- 
trated in  the  conduct  of  this  eminent  missionary,  shows 
the  pride  of  its  power  at  this  early  period.     For  a  mis- 
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sionary,  entering  a  foreign  province,  and  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  insisting  on  the  submission  of  its  bishops 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  ;  and  in  the  meantime  in- 
sisting on  a  change  of  their  most  venerable  customs  to 
conform  to  his,  concluding  with  a  threat  because  of  non- 
compliance, poorly  befits  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  lamb-like  character  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  This, 
however,  was  the  dawn  of  that  tyranny  which,  ripening 
into  the  Papal  supremacy,  at  length  enslaved  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  nation. 

In  the  year  706,  Augustine  finished  his  work.  He 
had  witnessed  the  conversion  of  most  the  Saxons  in 
Kent  and  the  change  of  many  heathen  temples  into 
Christian  churches,  the  erection  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, into  a  cathedral,  and  the  founding  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Augustine.  His  remains  were  buried  in  a  monas- 
tery near  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

In  this  century  the  Irish  Church  continued  to  extend 
its  influence  over  that  nation.  The  building  of  schools 
and  monasteries  was  pursued  with  great  activity  in  this 
century,  from  which,  in  later  ages,  came  many  learned 
men  and  zealous  missionaries.  The  school  of  Clonard 
takes  the  first  rank.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  520  by 
Finian,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  early  years  had  been 
passed  in  Britain  in  the  society  of  Christians  eminent  for 
their  piety.  Returning  at  length  to  his  native  island, 
he  took  with  him  some  members  of  the  British  Church, 
by  whose  help  he  was  enabled  to  found  this  school.  The 
fame  of  his  piety,  and  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  drew  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  island  to  this  seat  of  learning  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  gain,  through  him,  a  more  thorough 
6* 
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knowledge  of  the  ways  of  salvation.  The  fame  of  the 
school  also  drew  many  there  to  dwell,  and  in  time  its 
site  became  a  city  and  was  called  the  See  of  Meath. 
Finian  died  in  a.d.  552.  An  old  writer  says  of  of  him — 
"  He  was  full  of  wisdom." 

At  one  time  fifty  monks  landed  on  the  island,  drawn 
there  by  the  fame  of  its  monasteries.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  large  numbers  seeking  a  home  in  Ireland  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  last.  Christian  youths 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  came  here  in  large  num- 
bers to  spend  their  early  life  in  pursuit  of  sacred  learn- 
ing and  growth  in  religion. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  monasteries  was  that  of 
Bangor  in  the  county  of  Down.  ^It  was  founded  in  the 
year  559  by  Cangall,  a  learned  and  holy  man,  and  who 
has  received  the  title  of  Saint.  Most  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  island  were  trained  for  their  work  in  this  institu- 
tion. It  was  also  the  parent  of  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  produced  many  thousand  monks.  Here  was 
realized  the  perfection  of  monasticism,  in  which  there 
was  a  perpetual  round  of  praises  to  God.  They  ceased 
not  day  or  night,  and  as  one  band  of  worshippers  took 
repose,  others  took  up  the  strain,  by  which  ceaseless 
ascription  they  conceived  they  were  doing  God's  will  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

There  was  one  custom  prevalent  in  the  Irish  Church 
at  this  time  which,  in  a  later  age,  was  productive  of 
serious  harm.  It  was  the  privilege  used  by  the  metro- 
politan of  consecrating  men  eminent  for  learning  and 
piety  to  the  office  of  bishop,  merely  because  of  their 
merits,  though  they  were  not  assigned  to  any  diocese. 
This  was  degrading  the  sacred  office  to  a  mere  honorary 
degree. 
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Of  all  the  Irish  saints  none  surpassed  Columba.  He 
was  bom  at  Gartan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the 
year  522.  His  ChriBtian  name  was  Crimthan,  bat  be- 
cause of  the  remarkable  mildness  of  his  disposition,  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  and  purity  of  life,  he  has  always  been 
known  by  hia  surname  of  Columba,  the  Latin  for  dove. 
We  find  him  first  studying  in  the  monastery  of  Moville, 
under  an  abbot  by  the  name  of  Finian.  Here  lie  re- 
mained till  tie  was  ordained  deacoii  when  he  chose  Ger- 
raanns  as  his  instructor,  who  was  a  celebi'ated  teacher  of 
the  young.  Before  he  finished  his  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  famous  school  of  Clo- 
nard.  While  not  engaged  in  study  and  offices  of  piety, 
he  labored  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.  He  began 
his  public  life  by  founding  tlie  abbey  of  Deny  in  a,d. 
646,  which  was  but  the  first  of  many  houses  of  the  same 
class  founded  by  him.  Indeed,  so  numerous  were  they, 
that  he  received  the  additional  title  of  CiUe  added  to 
his  surname,  which  woi-d  signifies  churches.  He  was, 
therefore,  called  Columh-Cilk,  or  Oolumba  of  the 
Chnrches.  It  was  about  the  year  551  that  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood.  Ho  never  rose  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  though  few  men  appear  to  have  been  better 
qualified  for  that  higii  honor.  The  cause  of  this  is  rela- 
ted in  a  beautiful  legend.  Columba,  while  yet  a  deacon, 
was  sent  to  a  certain  bishop  to  be  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate.    The  bishop  was  plowing  in  the  field  when  Col- 

Lba  arrived  at  his  cell.  As  soon  as  the  bishop  heard 
name,  he  left  his  plow  to  give  hira  welcome.     When 

was  told  tfor  what  purpose  he  had  come,  and  had  seeu 
hia  testimonials,  without  delay  he  proceeded  to  ordain 
him.  But  through  an  oversight,  In  place  of  the  solemn 
office  of  consecration  of  a  bishop,  he  ordained  him  priest. 
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On  discovering  his  mistake,  he  proposed  to  go  on  regu- 
larly and  consecrate  him  to  the  higher  office ;  but  Col- 
umba  declined,  saying  that  he  believed  the  circum- 
stance was  providential  and  that  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  remain  a  priest.  This  event  reveals  the  fact  that 
in  the  Irish  Church  at  this  time  it  was  deemed  proper 
for  one  bishop  to  consecrate  another  without  the  assist- 
ance of  coadjutors.  This  practice  was  censured  at  the 
council  of  Nice.  W*e  also  learn  from  it  that  it  was  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church  to  raise  a  deacon  to 
the  highest  order  of  the  ministry.  This  was  done  in 
other  places  and  earlier  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Athana- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  Vigilius  of  Rome,  and  others.  We 
also  know  that  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Ambrose  were  raised 
from  laymen  direct  to  the  episcopal  office. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  Columba,  with  twelve  com- 
panions, set  out  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
they  arrived  in  a.d.  563.  They  fixed  their  abode  on  the 
small  island  of  lona  and  erected  a  monastery.  He  then 
began  his  labors  for  the  conversion  of  the  Picts,  and 
was  so  successful  that  his  fame  spread  throughout  Brit- 
ain. The  monastery  of  lona  became,  in  time,  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  and  piety  in  the  Western  islands.  After 
several  years  of  successful  labor  in  Scotland,  his  atten- 
tion was  again  drawn  to  Ireland.  At  this  time  the  social 
condition  of  the  Irish  people  was  much  disturbed. 
There  were  many  bards  in  the  island,  whose  rude 
rhyme  was  very  pleasing  to  the  people.  The  praises 
these  bards  sang  of  the  national  valor  and  the  heroic 
deeds  of  favorite  warriors,  never  wearied  the  ear  of  the 
eager  listener,  though  oft  repeated.  They  saw  what  a 
strong  hold  their  rhymes  had  taken  of  the  national 
heart,  and  were  successfully  tempted  to   pervert  their 
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profession  to  a  mercenary  use.  They  used  their  power 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  defame  the  names  of  those 
who  would  not  purchase  their  good  will  with  costly 
presents.  In  this  way  they  injured  the  good  name  of 
many  chieftains  of  the  island,  and  thus  drew  down  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  these  chiefs.  There  was  also  a 
political  difficulty,  of  a  serious  nature,  at  this  time, 
which  bid  fair  to  involve  the  people  in  war.  That  he 
might  act  the  part  of  mediator,  Columba  returned  to  Ire- 
land. His  peaceful  counsels  were  effectual  in  restoring 
social  and  national  harmony.  The  license  of  the  bards 
was  restrained  by  law,  and  the  political  troubles  were 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  alL  When  he  had  comple- 
ted this  part  of  his  mission,  he  visited  the  monasteries  of 
the  island  which  he  had  founded,  after,  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  favorite  home  in  lona,  where  he  ended  his* 
days  on  the  ninth  of  June,  597. 

The  face  of  this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  almost  an- 
gelic, indicating  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  heavenly 
seat  of  his  affections.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
occupied  in  transcribuig  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  tenth  verse — "  They  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good." 
Finding  that  he  could  proceed  no  further,  he  said,  "  Let 
Baithen,  my  successor,  finish  the  rest."  The  successors 
of  St.  Columb-Cille  were,  for  many  years,  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  piety. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


JUSTINIAN. ^THEODORIC. 


No  character  of  the  age  figures  so  prominently  in  gen- 
eral history  as  Justinian,  Emperor  of  the  East.  His  life 
abounds  in  strong  and  weak  points,  and  in  acts  which 
made  his  influence  a  great  power  in  his  own  and  follow- 
ing ages.  In  no  part  of  his  vast  theatre  of  action  does 
this  remarkable  character  appear  in  deeper  contrast  with 
the  conduct  of  pure  and  noble  minds  than  in  his  domes- 
tic relations.  From  the  world  of  female  beauty,  purity, 
accomplishment,  and  excellence,  he  could  have  selected 
the  rarest  gem.  But  he  preferred  to  make  Theodora  his 
empress,  and  a  sharer  with  himself  in  the  honors  and 
powers  of  his  office.  This  woman  had  formerly  acted  the 
part  of  a  buffoon  in  the  theatre,  and  had  shocked  woman- 
ly delicacy  by  her  lewd  conduct  in  public  and  private. 
Though  her  ill  fame  was  notorious,  yet  her  surpassing 
personal  charms  captivated  the  young  emperor,  and  he 
made  her  his  bride. 

She  that  had  been  the  object  of  most  eminent  shame 
to  all  lovers  of  good  morals,  was  now  honored  by  nobles, 
bishops,  priests,  and  laity.  "  Let  greatness  own  her,  and 
she's  mean  no  more,"  says  the  world.  Yet  this  monster 
of  depravity  may  have  repented  of  her  sins,  of  which  we 
have  a  shadow  of  hope  in  the  popular  belief,  that  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage  she  lived  a  life  of  purity,  and 
labored  to  save  from  ruin  those  unfortunate  women  who, 
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like  herself,  had  surrendered  themselves  to  a  life  of  in- 
famy. A  palace  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
she  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  convent,  and 
within  its  walls  she  confined  five  hundred  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, collected  from  the  vicious  haunts  of  the  imperial 
city.  Some  of  these,  driven  to  despair,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea  ;  others  thanked  their  benefactress 
for  their  rescue  and  deliverance  from  ruin,  and  gratefully 
passed  their  days  in  the  retirement  of  the  convent.  The 
habits  of  early  dissipation  had  impaired  the  health  of 
Theodora,  and  her  physician  advised  that  she  should 
resort  to  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  On  her  journeying 
thither  she  was  followed  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  four 
thousand  attendants.  The  highways  were  repaired  at 
her  approach ;  a  palace  was  built  for  her  reception,  and 
as  she  passed  through  Bithynia  she  displayed  her  bounty 
in  the  abundance  of  her  alms  for  churches,  monasteries, 
and  hospitals,  of  whose  inmates  she  asked  prayers  for  her 
recovery.  At  length,  in  the  year  548,  and  the  twenty- 
fonrth  of  her  reign  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer. 

The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  had  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  before  it  reached  the  perfection 
of  its  beauty.  The  second  destruction  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  ruins  of  which  were  cleared 
away  by  his  command,  and  a  more  spacious  plan  adopted. 
The  design  was  formed  by  the  architect  Anthemius,  and 
his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thousand  busy  work- 
men. Each  one  of  these  laborers  was  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  day  in  small  silver  pieces.  The  emperor  himself, 
clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  from  day  to  day  surveyed  the  work, 
and  encouraged  its  progress  by  his  presence,  encouraging 
words,  and  bounty.  Its  erection  occupied  nearly  six 
years,  and  when  complete  was  consecrated  by  the  patri- 
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arch.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  services  of  consecra- 
tion, the  emperor  exclaimed,  with  not  a  little  vanity, 
"  Glory  be  to  God,  Who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  ac- 
complish so  great  a  work,  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O, 
Solomon." 

The  cost  of  this  magnificent  temple  was  estimated  at 
about  five  million  dollars.  This  church  still  survives, 
but  has  been  desecrated,  for  centuries,  by  Mahometans. 

In  the  work  of  building  churches,  Justinian  was  ex- 
tremely zealous.  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  its  sub- 
urbs, he  erected  twenty-five ;  most  of  them  were  deco- 
rated with  marble  and  gold,  and  were  built  like  St.  So- 
phia, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  In  all  parts  of  his 
empire  he  showed  the  same  zeal  in  the  erection  of 
churches. 

It  appears  that  in  his  time,  bishops  were  very  fond  of 
attending  court  at  Constantinople.  Indulging  this  fond- 
ness, their  absence  from  their  dioceses  was  frequent  and 
prolonged,  which  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Church  committed  to  their  care.  To  prevent 
this,  Justinian  issued  the  following  order :  "  The  absence 
of  bishops  is  the  reason  that  divine  service  is  so  negli- 
gently performed ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  churches  are  not 
so  well  cared  for^  and  that  the  Church  revenues  are  em- 
ployed in  the  expenses  of  their  journeys,  and  of  their 
residence  in  this  city  of  Constantinople  with  the  clergy 
and  domestics  who  accompany  them.  Let  no  bishops 
quit  their  churches  to  come  to  this  city  without  an  order 
from  us,  whatever  may  happen.  If  we  find  their  pres- 
ence to  be  necessary  here,  we  will  send  for  them."  ,He 
also  directed  that  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  or  when 
an  episcopal  see  became  vacant,  the  citizens  of  the  place 
should  elect  three  persons  whom  they  thought  most  fit 
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for  the  vacant  see,  that  from  them  one  might  be  chosen 
who  was  most  worthy. 

This  emperor  assumed  powers  in  dictating  Church  pol- 
ity, and  even  doctrines,  that  were  often  oppressive,  and 
sometimes  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  He  took  it  upon  himself  also  to  determine  what 
was  true  and  what  false  in  faith.  In  his  old  age  he  pub- 
lished a  new  dogma,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  always  incorruptible,  and  this  novelty  he 
commanded  all  his  subjects  to  embrace.  Eutychius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  the  courage  and  honesty 
to  refuse  to  publish  this  edict,  for,  said  he,  "  This  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  It  would  follow  from 
thence  that  the  Incarnation  was  only  a  fancy.  How 
could  an  incorruptible  body  have  been  nourished  by  the 
milk  of  its  mother  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  it,  when 
on  the  cross,  to  be  pierced  by  the  nails,  or  the  lance  ? 
It  cannot  be  called  incorruptible  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  it  was  always  unpolluted  with  any  defilement,  and 
was  not  corrupted  in  the  grave." 

Because  this  noble  patriarch  refused  to  receive  and 
publish  this  new  dogma,  he  was  banished  from  his  see, 
and  died  in  exile.  Others  followed  his  example,  who 
were  likewise  banished.  But  while  this  imperial  ruler  was 
thus  profanely  tampering  with  the  faith  and  tyrannizing 
over  the  clergy,  death  carried  him  off  in  a.d.  565,  and 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Some  passages  in  the  life  of  this  ruler  are  intimately 
related  to  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  Goth,  King  of  It- 
aly. In  the  government  of  this  province,  the  rude  but 
gallant  chief  was  disposed  to  rule  with  equity.  He  per- 
mitted his  subjects  to  have  such  a  faith,  and  to  worship 
God  in  the  manner  their  consciences  approved.     This 
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spirit  of  toleration  was  offensive  to  many  of  his  Catholic 
subjects.  That  favor  which  they  had  craved  from  those 
in  power,  in  an  earlier  age, — protection  against  the  per- 
secuting hand  of  Jew  and  Gentile, — they  were  now  un- 
willing to  extend  in  return.  Theodoric  himself  was  an 
Arian,  and  therefore  against  this  heretical  sect  they 
dared  not  attempt  persecution.  But  they  insulted  the 
Jews  of  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Geneva, 
plundered  their  property  and  burned  their  synagogues. 
When  complaints  were  made  because  of  these  outrages, 
Theodoric  ordered  a  legal  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these 
outrages  and  their  authors.  As  those  who  committed 
them  could  not  be  found,  the  whole  community  were 
sentenced  to  repair  the  damages,  each  citizen  being  re- 
quired to  bear  his  portion,  and  those  who  would  not 
obey  were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  an 
executioner.  This  simple  act  of  justice  maddened  the 
orthodox,  and  they  praised  the  constancy  of  those  would 
be  confessors,  and  from  this  time  became  the  fast  ene- 
mies of  their  king. 

About  this  time  a  severe  law  was  issued  from  the  court 
of  Justinian,  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the  Arians 
of  the  empire  to  the  obedience  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
This  act  gave  serious  offence  to  Theodoric,  who,  though 
an  Arian,  had  permitted  and  enforced  universal  tolera- 
tion in  his  dominions.  To  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
edict,  he  commanded  the  bishop  of  Rome,  with  four  il- 
lustrious senators,  to  visit  Constantinople  and  make 
known  his  wish  in  the  matter.  By  this  high  embassy 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  says: 
"  That  to  pretend  to  govern  the  conscience  is  to  usurp  the 
place  of  God ;  that  by  the  nature  of  things  the  power  of 
sovereigns  is  confined  to  civil  government;  that  they 
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have  no  right  to  punish  any  save  those  that  disturb  the 
public  peace  of  which  they  are  the  guardians ;  that  the 
more  dangerous  heresy  is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  sep- 
arates from  himself  a  part  of  his  subjects  because  they 
believe  not  according  to  his  belief." 

The  embassy  failed  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  offensive 
edict,  and  in  way  of  retaliatioQ  an  edict  was  prepared  in 
Rome  by  which  the  public  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  prohibited  after  a  stated  day.  Thus  this 
naturally  generous  ruler  was  led  to  violate  a  principle 
which  he  had  so  ably  advocated,  both  by  words  and 
acts.  It  embittered  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  and  in- 
volved him  in  deeds  of  blood  and  crime.  He  was  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  two  illustrious  men,  Boethius  and  his 
friend  Symmachus.  Boethius  was  one  of  the  best  schol- 
ars of  his  age.  After  mastering  the  Latin  language  he 
went  to  Greece,  and  spent  eighteen  years  in  its  schools, 
most  diligently  pursuing  its  science  and  literature.  He 
then  returned  to  Rome  and  married  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  Symmachus.  After  his  marriage  he  continued  his 
studies,  it  is  related,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble. 
The  Church  was  edified  by  his  profound  expositions  and 
defence  of  the  Catholic  Creeds,  while  with  equal  ability 
he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  other  sects.  He 
taught  at  Rome,  and  was  considered  the  most  competent 
of  all  to  describe  the  wonders  of  those  arts  of  his  day, — 
the  sun-dial,  the  water-clock,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets  by  spheres.  He  possessed  the  courage  to  resist 
tyranny,  and  with  powers  of  surpassing  eloquence  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  his  country  and  the  integrity  of 
the  true  faith.  By  this  courageous  and  public  vindica- 
tion of  his  principles,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theo- 
doric,  who  had  now  become  jealous  at  heart  and  bitter 
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in  mind.  He  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  tower  of 
Paria.  Here,  after  suffering  a  painful  suspense,  the  ex- 
ecutioner found  him,  and,  fastening  a  cord  round  his 
head,  he  forcibly  tightened  it  till  his  eyes  were  nearly 
forced  from  their  sockets.  He  was  then  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs.  His  father-in-law,  the  patrician  Syinmachus, 
soon  met  a  like  fate.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from. 
Rome  to  the  palace  at  Ravenna ;  nor  could  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Gothic  king  find  repose  till  the  aged  minis- 
ter was  removed  by  death  in  the  year  625. 

After  a  life  of  virtue  and  earthly  glory,  Theodoric  now 
rapidly  descended  to.  his  grave  with  his  good  fame  dark- 
ened by  guilt  and  shame.  His  mind  was  humbled  by 
the  contrast  of  the  present  with  the  past,  and  justly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  future.  One  evening,  as 
a  large  fish  was  served  at  the  royal  table,  he  suddenly- 
cried  out  that  he  saw  the  angry  countenance  of  Symma- 
chus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  revenge,  and  his  mouth 
armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened  to  de- 
vour him. 

The  king  at  once  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  as  he  lay 
trembling  with  anguish,  and  cold,  though  under  a  weight 
of  bed  clothes,  he  declared,  in  broken  murmurs,  to  his 
physician,  Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the  murder 
of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.  His  sickness  increased  in 
severity,  and  after  three  days  he  died,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  526. 


} 
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CHAPTEK    XV. 

PROGRESS    OP   CHRISTIANITY. — ^LEARNING. 

The  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  the  emperors  of  the  East,  greatly  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  and  increased  the 
number  of  Christians  in  this  century.  A  number  of 
barbarous  nations  were  converted,  among  which  were 
the  Abasgi,  Heruli,  Alans,  Lani,  and  Zani.  These  na- 
tions inhabited  a  part  of  the  present  Russian  empire.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  conversions 
were  only  partiaL  While  many  of  their  chiefs,  and  a 
multitude  of  their  people,  became  Christians,  there  was 
a  greater  number  that  remained  pagans.  And  of  those 
who  became  converts,  but  few  possessed  more  than  the 
simple  outlines  of  the  great  system  of  Christian  faith. 
In  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  even  in  the 
capital,  there  were  many  who  secretly  clung  to  their 
idols  and  to  the  rites  of  their  pagan  religion.  The  con- 
versions were  made,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  the  efforts  of  John,  the  zeal- 
ous patriarch. 

In  the  West  there  was  likewise  progress.  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Rheims,  was  very  successful  in  converting  those 
who  still  held  to  the  faith  of  their  idolatrous  fathers,  and 
this  success  was  greatly  increased  after  the  conversion 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  French.  Additions  were  also 
made  from  the  German  tribes,  among  which  were  the 
Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and  Boii. 
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This  century  witnessed  the  pleasing  record  of  a  great 
number  of  Jewish  converts  made  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Many  of  these  stubborn  opposers  of  Christianity  were 
converted  in  Libya  by  the  influence  of  Justinian.  In  the 
West,  the  influence  of  the  monarchs,  the  zealous  efforts 
of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Aritus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
induced  many  to  embrace  the  GospeL  Yet  we  regret  to 
say  that  the  means  employed  to  gain  these  converts 
were  not  so  much  the  force  of  argument  and  the  purity 
and  Divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  the 
generous  influence  of  men  in  power,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. In  France,  king  Childerrc  forced  them  to  re- 
ceive Christian  baptism,  and  in  Spain  the  same  despotic 
mode  of  conversion  was  employed.  This  severe  course 
was  not  pursued  nor  encouraged  by  Gregory,  who,  in 
dealing  with  the  Jews,  opposed  all  harsh  measures, 
though  he  employed  them  against  heretics. 

The  earliest  writers  of  this  century  very  generally  re- 
present the  success  of  the  missionaries  in  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  as  the  result  of  wonders  and  miracles. 
But  when  we  take  into  account  the  superficial  nature  of 
these  conversions,  and  how  many  of  their  heathen  follies 
and  impieties  they  still  practised,  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  these  rude  people  were  but  little  benefited  by  these 
miracles,  whether  real  or  false.  The  conversion  of  these 
nations  was  achieved  generally  through  the  influence 
of  their  kings  or  chiefs,  rather  than  by  the  convictions 
of  their  own  minds,  individually,  of  the  truth  of  the 
faith.  When  a  pagan  ruler  was  converted,  his  influence 
was  powerful  in  the  conversion  of  his  people,  as  was  evi- 
dent in  the  conversion  of  Clovis.  In  order  to  induce  a 
greater  number  of  heathen  to  receive  Christian  baptism, 
some  missionaries  studied  to  make  the  change  from  pa- 
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ganism  to  Christianity  to  appear  slight.  They  substi- 
tuted the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  place  of 
their  rude  deities,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  many  of 
their  superstitious  notions.  They  acted  on  the  principle 
that  they  were  justified  in  using  deceit  if  thereby  they 
could  make  Christians.  Hence,  if  by  the  use  of  false 
miracles  and  wonders  they  could  convert  the  astonished 
idolaters  to  Christ,  they  believed  the  end  justified  the 
means.  In  this  they  violated  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  that  religion  to  which  they  were  laboring  to  make 
converts. 

In  Persia  the  Nestorians  had  now  become  powerful. 
By  their  zeal  and  untiring  labors  they  had  extended 
their  influence  in  every  direction  in  the  East.  Their 
labors  were  not  confined  to  Persia,  but  were  extended  to 
India,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  countries. 
Vast  numbers  of  Nestorian  churches  were  built  in  these 
Eastern  countries,  all  of  which  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  own  patriarch,  whose  see  was  fixed  at 
Seleucia.  The  Persian  kings  were  not  always  friendly 
to  this  powerful  sect,  some  of  them  being  exceedingly 
bitter  against  Christianity  in  every  form,  whose  adhe- 
rents they  persecuted  with  great  severity.  But  those 
who  were  tolerant  toward  Christians,  were  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  Nestorians  than  the  Catholics, 
because  they  believed  the  latter  were  spies  and  civil  ene- 
mies of  the  Persians. 

The  sect  of  the  Monophysites  had  a  varied  history 
during  this  century.  In  the  early  part,  sustained  by 
royal  patronage,  it  became  powerful ;  again  it  declined 
till  it  seemed  on  the  eve  of  extinction.  But  in  the  latter 
part  it  revived  under  the  leadership  of  an  obscure  monk 
by  the  name  of  Jacob.     This  inan  possessed  wonderful 
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courage,  perseverance,  and  practical  good  sense,  whose 
energy  nothing  could  daunt  or  discourage.  Having 
obtained  episcopal  consecration  from  some  captive  bish- 
ops, he  travelled  through  the  East,  preaching,  establish- 
ing churches,  and  ordaining  bishops  and  presbyters. 
By  his  eloquence,  ability,  and  zeal  he  revived  the  dying 
hopes  of  his  sect,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  a.i>. 
578,  at  Edessa,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop,  it  was  flour- 
ishing in  most  of  the  popular  cities  jf  the  East. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  were  now  so  amended  that  no 
one  could  hold  a  public  trust  or  be  promoted  to  any 
state  office  unless  he  had  previously  renounced  pagan- 
ism. Yet  there  were  some  men,  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing, and  of  good  morals,  who  still  adhered  to  their 
ancient  religion.  The  popular  favor  or  the  approbation 
of  their  rulers  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  re- 
nounce their  error.  In  this  class  we  find  the  famous 
Tribonian,  compiler  of  the  Roman  laws ;  Procopius,  the 
celebrated  historian,  and  Agathias,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Smyrna,  and  who  had  acquired  fame  by  his  historical 
writings.  This  higher  order  of  adherents  to  the  super- 
stitions of  their  fathers  were  not  dealt  with  for  their 
infidelity  as  were  the  lower  classes  guilty  of  the  same 
fault.  The  rigor  of  the  laws,  as  usually  happens,  was 
suffered  by  those  who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor 
court  favor. 

The  admirers  and  disciples  of  the  great  heathen  phi- 
losopher Plato  were  also  allowed  the  indulgence  of  their 
preference  with  impunity,  though  their  opposition  to 
Christianity  was  notorious  and  their  doctrines  known  to 
be  hostile  to  those  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  of  these  teachers  covered  their  doctrines  with  a 
Gospel  gloss,  that,  like  the  sugar-coated  pill,  they  would 
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be  more  cheerfully  taken ;  others  taught  them  plainly, 
boldly,  and  publicly.  One  of  these  bold  philosophers 
wrote  a  work  on  idols,  against  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  refuted  by  Philiponus,  an  able  Chris- 
tian writer. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  yet  dead  in  the 
minds  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
in  Britain,  before  their  conversion,  pursued  the  British 
Christians  with  relentless  cruelty,  and  inflicted  on  them 
woes  and  sorrows  unutterable. 

The  Huns,  bursting  in  upon  the  territory  of  Thrace 
and  other  portions  of  the  Eastern  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  treated  the  Christian  inhabitants  with  great 
cruelty.  Their  barbarous  treatment  was  not  so  much 
the  result  of  hatred  of  Christianity  as  of  a  desire  to  in- 
jure the  country  they  invaded  and  to  subvert  the  em- 
pire. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Italy  endured  untold 
sufferings  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  from  the  con- 
tinual and  devastating  wars  carried  on  by  him  against 
the  hordes  of  barbarians  that  deluged  the  country.  And 
though  his  great  generals  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Gothic  power  which  had  prevailed  for  .many  years,  yet 
no  sooner  was  this  power  subdued,  than  another  and 
more  terrible  horde  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  terri- 
tory. But  the  barbarous  fury  of  these  invaders  gradual- 
ly subsided  when  they  became  masters  of  the  country, 
and  their  manners  assumed  a  more  gentle  type,  until 
Autharis  the  Third,  king  of  the  Lombards,  embraced  the 
Arian  heresy.  This  event  occurred  in  a.d.  587.  His 
successor,  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda, 
though  an  Arian  at  first,  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to 
renounce  his  error  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 
7 
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The  effect  of  these  incursions  of  barbarous  nations 
upon  the  Christian  nations  of  the  Western  world  seri- 
ously injured  the  cause  of  education.  Society  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  violent  changes,  and  schools  of 
science  and  learning,  that  might  be  founded,  were  liable 
to  be  suddenly  ruined  by  the  uncivilized  and  ruthless 
strangers. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  way  by  which  learning 
could  have  been  fostered  in  those  troublous  times  had  it 
not  been  done  by  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  Those 
churches  that  were  distinguished  from  the  others  as 
cathedrals,  had  schools  erected  near  them,  which  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  bishop,  or  some  one  appointed 
by  him,  to  oversee  them.  Here  a  few  of  the  youth  were 
instructed,  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  monastic  life,  were  required  to  spend  a  part  of  each 
day  in  reading  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
These  writings  were  esteemed  treasures  of  most  precious 
knowledge,  with  which  it  was  highly  proper  for  all  the 
faithful  to  be  acquainted.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
this  pious  work,  those  monks,  who,  from  bodily  weak- 
ness, were  unable  to  perform  more  active  service,  wei-e 
appointed  to  transcribe  these  writings  into  volumes, 
with  which  a  multitude  of  libraries  were  endowed.  To 
these  libraries  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  possession 
and  preservation  of  the  precious  writings  of  the  ancients, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  Besides  these  cathedral 
schools  there  were  seminaries  of  learning  opened  in  most 
of  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set 
apart  for  the  monastic  life,  were  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  abbots  and  their  assistants.  The 
number  of  branches  of  study  pursued  in  these  schools 
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was  very  small,  nor  were  they  thoroughly  taught.  The 
monkish  life  was  one  of  indolence,  and  as  learning  at 
that  time  was  often  considered  injurious  to  piety,  even  in 
high  places,  there  prevailed  a  very  general  aversion  to 
study.  Hence,  but  few  eminent  scholars  appear  in  that 
age.  Philosophy  was  banished  from  the  schools  and 
seminaries  of  the  Church,  since  the  monks  and  abbots, 
as  well  as  some  bishops,  considered  this  study  as  not 
only  useless,  but  detrimental  to  piety.  Boethius,  the 
illustrious  senator  and  privy  counsellor  of  Theoderic,  by 
whose  order  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  was  the  only 
eminent  Christian  philosopher  of  the  age.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Plato  and  also  approved  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  It  was  •in  consequence  of  the  diligence  and 
zeal  he  employed  in  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  last 
named  philosopher,  that  they  became  so  exceedingly 
popular  in  a  later  age. 

Among  the  Greeks  at  this  time,  the  state  of  learning 
was  more  prosperous  than  among  the  Romans.  By  the 
encouragement  of  rewards  and  royal  patronage,  a  love 
of  learning  was  fostered  in  all  its  various  brandies.  Yet 
the  present  was  behind  the  preceding  age  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  learned  men  and  schools.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  there  were  two  eminent  Platonic  schools, 
one  at  Alexandria  and  the  other  at  Athens.  The  credit 
of  these  schools  was  sustained  by  Damascius,  Isidorus, 
Simplicius  and  others,  who  had  acquired  the  highest  de- 
gree of  literary  glory.  But  Justinian,  by  an  edict,  for- 
bade the  teaching  of  Plato  at  Athens  and  proceeded  to 
enforce  the  law.  To  escape  the  consequences  of  disobe- 
dience, these  learned  men,  who  were  idolaters,  fled  the 
empire  and  took  shelter  in  Persia,  whose  king,  at  this 
time,  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Justinian.     When  peace 
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was  declared  between  these  two  powers,  in  the  year  633, 
they  returned  to  their  native  country.  In  the  meantime 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  former  renown,  their  schools 
gradually  lost  their  prestige,  and  finally  they  withdrew 
their  influence  from  them.  Thus  ended  the  modem  Pla- 
tonic sect  which,  with  its  gloss  of  Christianity,  had  done 
the  Church  much  harm. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  succeeded  it,  which  arose 
in  light  and  life  as  the  other  descended  to  oblivion.  A 
knowledge  of  this  philosopher  appeared  to  have  become 
necessary  to  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  among  the 
Greeks,  since  the  advocates  of  error  drew  their  weapons 
from  its  armory  to  overwhelm  and  defeat  the  supporters 
of  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Ephlsus  and  Chalcedon. 
*  As  the  discovery  and  use  of  a  new  and  more  destructive 
instrument  of  warfare  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  same 
on  the  part  of  the  opponent  to  make  the  advantage  equal, 
so  was  it  thought  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  become  masters  of  this  new  weapon  to  defend 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
who  lived  in  the  East,  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  their  own  language  and  taught  its  use  and  power  in 
controversy.  To  combat  these  sects  with  success,  the 
Greeks  deemed  it  wise  to  meet  them  with  kindred 
weapons. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

DEGENERACY. ^WRITERS. CONTROVERSIES. 

When  the  clergy  had  once  departed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  its 
earlier  and  purer  age,  it  was  difficult  to  set  bounds  to 
their  digression.  Already  a  multitude  of  human  and 
useless  inventions  burdened  the  services  of  religion,  and 
new  doctrines  were  commended  to  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  world,  though  their  inventors  did  not  presume 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  Catholic  creeds.  This  pre- 
sumptive work  was  reserved  for  a  yet  later  and  more 
degenerate  age.  In  the  mean  time  the  controversial 
writers  of  the  East,  obscured  some  of  the  fundamental 
.  doctrines  of  the  faith  by  their  subtle  definitions.  This 
was  done  with  the  greater  success  because  of  the 
incursion  of  heathen  nations  upon  the  fairest  dominions 
of  Christianity  and  the  consequent  check  to  Christian 
civilization  and  intelligence.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  prevented  the  free  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  people,  and  necessarily  prevented  the  education  of 
the  masses.  Yet,  that  much  more  could  have  been  done 
for  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning  and  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  this  matter,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  criminal  neglect,  and  they  have  been  charged 
with  conniving  at  this  ignorance  to  secure  from  the 
masses  a  blind  veneration  for  the  clergy  and  submission 
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to  their  wishes.  In  a  state  of  ignorance  like  this,  when 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  saw  in  their  chiefs  ex- 
amples of  the  greatest  arrogance,  pride,  and  ambition,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  such  examples  in  high  places,  should 
become  contagious,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  be 
imposed  on.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the 
people  became  profane  in  the  degree  of  veneration  they 
paid  the  relics  of  saints  and  their  images,  when  influences 
so  potent  were  made  to  bear  upon  their  minds  to  induce 
it.  The  people  were  influenced  to  believe  that  the 
rancid  oil  that  had  burned  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs 
would  aid  in  sanctifying  its  possessor  and  in  defending 
him  in  every. kind  of  peril  and  danger.  Even  Gregory 
the  Great  was  weak  on  this  point,  and  was  profuse  in  his 
distribution  of  wonder-working  relics. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  century  to  frame 
a  proper  system  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  Junilius 
the  African,  wrote  two  books  on  this  subject,  and 
Cassiodorus,  in  two  volumes  on  The  Divine  Law^  also 
laid  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Philoxenus,  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his 
own  language  the  books  of  the  Psalms  and  the  New 
Testament.  There  were  many  commentators  in  this 
century,  among  whom,  in  the  West,  Gregory,  and  Cassi- 
odorus take  the  first  rank,  and  in  the  East,  among  the 
Greeks,  appear  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Severus  of  Antioch, 
and  Julian.  There  were  several  also  among  the  Nesto- 
rians. 

We  cannot  expect  from  the  clergy  of  this  age  any 
great  original  work  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  dark  period 
in  the  history  of  science  and  literature  and  the  ability 
of  its  master  spirits  was  only  suf&cient  to  enable  them 
to  understand  the  illustrious  writers  of  earlier  times. 
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Many  of  the  prc«inctk*D.«  of  this  age  were  merely  collce- 
tions  oi  thcolo^cal  opiniocs  6x*m  the  £ither«  and  frc»ni 
the  language  of  the  Serif-toies  themselTe^.  This  was 
called  Paistoral  The*:»k«ffT.  Other  Ci>mmentators  were 
caDed  Scho«>lm«i.  t-ecainse  iLey  exp*Iained  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  by  iea««>ning  iip«c«n  their  nature,  their 
excelkfice,  and  fitnessw  Th^ir  writinss  olxtained  the 
name  o(  Scholastic  Dirinity.  A  third  class  were  called, 
T-ery  piro^rfy.  Mystics.  This  class  of  writers  appiealed 
neither  to  ancient  authors  cor  to  reason,  bnt  professed 
to  expoond  the  Scripitme*  according  to  their  inward 
lieding  and  the  cc«ncep*ti<4is  of  their  iinaginad«>ns.  Hence, 
they  p«retended  to  write  by  an  iinp*alse  kin«ir^  to  inspir- 
ation. 

ManT  who  had  consecrated  themseire?  to  the  wort  of 
leading  their  fellow  men  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  holi- 
nes^^  prop*c>s«ed  exanip4e&  and  precep^t^  for  their  guidance. 
Many  of  these  piecep*ts  were  <*f  p»urely  human  device 
and  were  fransod  to  suit  the  various  conditions  to  which 
mankind  devested  themselves.  For  those  who  remained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  life  and  were  engaged  in  civil 
or  miiitarv  dutv,  thev  Gained  lesulations  such  as  thev 
believed  were  adapted  to  their  cc*nditioii.  For  those 
who  severed  xh^se  relations  and  duties  and  devc^ed  their 
days  to  m<jffiastic  life,  di^eient  and  more  rigid  rules  were 
framed.  They  were  instmcted  to  separate^  as  fiir  as 
pO(ad}:»]e,  the  soul  from  the  body  that  they  might  soar, 
with  the  greater  €ase.  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  holi- 
nesE.  For  this  purp«c*5e  they  recommended  constant 
meditati^Hi  on  divine  tbingSw  watching,  fasting,  and  per- 
petual prayer  and  p*raise.  These  monastic  teacheis 
seem  not  to  have  known  that  God  can  be  glorified  as 
well  in  the  household  and  industrious  pursuits  of  life  as 
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in  the  solitudes  of  the  deseit ;  and  that  while  thus 
engaged  in  these  piirBuits  with  the  faithful  desire  of 
honoring  and  gloriiying  Him  in  all  we  do,  it  shall  con- 
tribute to  our  sauctification  as  Burely  as  in  any  othfi] 
way  we  can  serve  Him. 

Those  writers  who  lahoi-ed  to  promote  piety  and  go< 
liness  in  the  lives  of  men  by  example,  published  tin 
lives  of  the  saints  so  called.     In  this  work  they  won] 
have  blessed  mankind,  if  they  had  always  chosen  thoai! 
for  their  subjects  who  had  proved  themselves  worthv 
the  name  of  saint.     But  too  many  of  their  subjects  W6( 
little  better  than  delirious  fanatics  whom  they  called 
saints ;  men  Who  had  shown  themselves  weak  in 
ment,  and  who  in  their  lives,  did  violence  to  natm 
reason,  and  the  Word  of  God,  by  their  austerity  and  t 
inhimian  rules  they  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  othei 
These  fanatics  won  .the  title  of  fiaint  by  abstinence  i 
starvation,  by  voluntary  suffering  of  extreme  cold  ana 
heat ;   by  roaming  from  place  to  place  like  madmei 
being  objects  of  terror  from  their  frenzy  and  the  ragi 
that  hung  upon  their  bodice  ;  by  standing  for  a 
sion  of  days,  months  and  even  years  upon  some  e 
place,  where  they  were  deprived  of  exercise  and  motion. 
Snch  were  too  frequent  examples  of  religions  life  pre- 
sented by  these  writers  as  models  worthy  of  imitation 
and  deserving  the  name  of   Saint.     How  much  hetfc 
wonld  they  have  served  their  generation  had  they  Ulni 
trated  practical  godliness  by  a  life  like  that  of  S     ~ 
or  of  the  Divine  Saviour  Himself. 

A  number  of  writera  labored  to  put  an  end  to  here 
and  schism,  and  to  restore  all  who  boro  the  name  ( 
Christian,  to  the  unity  of  the  &ith.  But  their  effort 
for  the  most  part,  were  of  little  avail,  since  they  i 
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generally  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fail  in  securing 
the  respect  of  those  in  error.  They  were  the  efforts  of 
men  destitute  of  the  ability  and  charity  essential  for 
such  a  work  and  who  wrote  in  a  manner  fitted  rather  to 
confirm  them  in  their  errors. 

The  works  of  Origen  were  still  the  subject  of  prolonged 
and  bitter  controversy.  To  restore  peace  on  this  subject, 
Justinian  severely  condemned  these  works  in  an  edict 
addressed  to  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
edict,  however,  produced  no  permanent  good  results. 
The  subject  was  soon  revived  in  Palestine  and  produced 
increased  strife  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  which  was 
finally  quieted  by  the  fifth  general  council  assembled  at 
Constantinople  by  Justinian  in  the  year  553.  But  this 
controversy  was  the  parent  of  another,  which  continued 
much  longer  and  was  conducted  with  still  greater  bitter- 
ness.    Its  subject  was  of  trifling  character. 

There  were  some  writings  known  by  the  title  of  The 
Three  Chapters.  The  first  of  these  chapters  embraced 
the  works  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  the  second,  the 
books  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  wrote  against  the 
twelve  Anathemas  of  Cyril,  published  by  that  prelate 
against  the  Nestorians  ;  the  third,  the  letter  which  Ibas 
of  Edessa  had  written  to  one  Maus  a  Persian,  concern- 
ing the  council  of  Ephesus  and  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius.  The  tendency  of  these  writings  was  favora- 
ble to  the  Nestorian  doctrines.  But  Justinian  took  it 
upon  himself  to  condemn  The  Three  Chapters,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  effaced.  This  edict  was  published 
in  the  year  544,  without  any  intention  of  doing  injury 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  This*  edict  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  bishops  of  the  African  and  Western 
Churches  and  especially  by  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
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who  considered  it  highly  injurious  to  that  venerable 
council  and  to  the  memory  of  those  holy  men  whose 
writings  it  covered  with  reproach.  For  the  authors  of 
The  Three  Chapters,  though  their  writings  were  believed 
to  favor  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  yet  had  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  and  their  memories  were 
venerated  for  their  learning  and  piety.  As  soon  as 
Justinian  was  informed  of  the  opposition  of  Vigilius  to 
his  edict,  he  ordered  him  to  appear  before  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, believing  when  he  had  the  bishop  in  his 
power  he  could  more  easily  make  him  consent  to  the 
edict  and  condemn  The  Three  Chapters.  In  this  hope 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Vigilius  yielded  and  the 
council  of  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  writings. 
But  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Ulyricum 
obliged  Vigilius  to  retract  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
emperor's  edict.  They  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge its  head  as  one  of  their  brethren,  and  even  treated 
him  as  an  apostate.  The  action  of  the  offended  bishops 
influenced  him  to  condemn  what  he  had  done  under  the 
pressure  of  Justinian's  will  and  to  reassert  his  former 
judgment.  This  conduct  of  Vigilius  inflamed,  the 
emperor  with  new  zeal  against  The  Three  Chapters 
which  he  condemned  once  more  in  an  edict  issued  in 
•A.D.  551.  But  the  strife  continued,  interrupting  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  the  Church.  It  was  finally 
thought  best  to  assemble  a  general  council  by  the  action 
of  which  peace  could  be  restored.  Accordingly  Justin- 
ian assembled  the  fifth  general  council  which  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  settled  the  strife  concerning  the  works  of 
Origen.  This  council  was  chiefly  composed  of  Eastern 
bishops,  but  few  from  the  West  being  present.     By  this 
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^^^uncil  The  Three  Chapters  were  pronounced  heretical 

^Xiid  pernicious.     Vigilius,  who  was  present,  refused  to 

Sive  his  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  for  which 

^^^fttsal  he  was  banished.     Again  he  changed  his  mind, 

^^>id  now  declared  that  these  writings  were  execrable 

■blasphemies,  gave  his  approval  to  the  several  decrees  of 

^Tie  council  and  was  restored  to  his  see.     His  successor, 

^^^elagius,  and  all  the  other  later  bishops  of  Rome,  gave 

'^heir  approval  to  the  decrees  of  the  fifth  general  council. 

^Many  of  the  Western  bishops,  however,  refused^  to  give 

^heir  assent  to  its  decrees,  and  separated  themselves  from 

the  communion  of  the  see  of  Rome.     This  breach  was 

only  healed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

Yet  another  subject  of  dispute  arose  in  this  century. 
This  was  of  greater  importance  and  was  introduced  by 
the  monks  in  Scythia.  The  subject  was — "  Can  it  be 
said  that  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross?" 
The  monks  maintained  the  affirmative  and  appealed  to 
Hermisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  decide.  His  decision 
was,  "  It  cannot  be  said  that  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
on  the  cross."  But  this  judgment  did  not  allay  the  heat 
of  the  controversy,  but  rather  increased  it.  John,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Hermisdas,  decided  against  his  pre- 
decessor and  in  favor  of  the  Scythian  monks.  This 
latter  decision  was  finally  sustained  by  the  fifth  general 
council.  Thus  was  it  decreed  that  God  our  Saviour  suf- 
fered on  the  cross,  and  this  doctrine  became  a  principle 
of  the  faith,  and  so  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

EPISCOPAL   AMBITION. MONKS. WKITERS. 

The  external  form  of  Church  government  remained 
essentiafly  the  same  during  this  century  as  we  left  it  at 
the  close  of  the  last.  The  strife  between  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  who  should  be  the  greater, 
still  continued ;  both  aspired  to  spiritual  supremacy.  The 
bishop  of  Constantinople  claimed  an  undisputed  suprem- 
acy over  all  the  Eastern  churches,  and  also,  that  his 
see  was,  in  point  of  dignity,  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  Near 
the  close  of  this  century  a  council  was  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  inquire  into  the  charges  made  against  the 
bishop  of  Antioch.  On  this  occasion,  the  patriarch  ot 
the  imperial  city  assumed  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
which  title  had  been  used  before  by  the  same  bishop  and 
had  been  granted  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  opposed  the  claim  with  all  his 
power  and  influence,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
emperor  and  others  in  temporal  power  to  join  him  in  his 
opposition.  His  exertions,  however,  were  unavailing, 
and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  permitted  to  grat- 
ify his  ambition  by  calling  himself  universal  bishop. 
Still  the  bishop  of  Rome  opposed  his  claims  and  excited 
dissensions  and  tumult  among  the  clergy  by  his  exer- 
tions to  undermine  his  power.  But  while  using  every 
means,  fair  and  foul,  to  defeat  his  rival,  he  used  the  same 
with  equal  zeal  to  secure  for  himself  the  coveted  suprem- 
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acv.  In  the  West  his  ambitious  efforts  were  encour- 
aged,  but  in  the  East  his  pretensions  were  not  regarded. 
These  pretensions  were  encouraged  by  the  flattering 
^words  of  selfish  and  ambitious  men.  Of  all  this  herd 
£nnodius  was  most  extravagant,  who  so  far  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  Christian  decency  as  to  declare  that 
Symmachus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  made  judge  on  earth  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Most  High.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  authentic  records 
assure  us  that  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  as  well 
as  other  princes  of  Europe,  opposed  these  claims.  The 
Gothic  rulers  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
prelates,  would  allow  no  one  to  be  consecrated  without 
their  consent,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  legality  of  all  elections  to  that  see.  They 
made  laws  for  the  resrulation  of  the  Church,  called  the 
religious  orders  before  their  tribunals,  and  summoned 
councils  at  will.  While  the  Roman  prelates  were  mak- 
ing these  ambitious  efforts  they  outwardly  reverenced 
the  majesty  of  their  kings  and  emperors  and  submitted 
to  their  authority  with  the  most  profound  humility.  It 
was  long  after  this  period  that  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  these  bishops  were  able  to  lord  it  over  kings,  princes, 
and  magistrates. 

But  the  power,  revenues,  and  privileges  of  the  clei'gy 
were  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  many  places  the  riches 
they  had  acquired  were  immense.  Those  that  were  ava- 
ricious had  the  ability  to  gratify,  to  almost  any  extent, 
their  desire  for  riches.  They  could  successfully  impose 
on  the  ignorant  and  extort  from  them  without  stint,  while 
they  turned  the  remorse  of  the  wicked  to  their  advan- 
tage,  impressing  them  with  the  idea  that  liberality  to 
churches  and  the  clergy  would  go  far  toward  securing 
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Divine  forgiveness  and  protection.  Beside  this  advan- 
tage, they  could  secure  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
saints  in  their  behalf  by  generous  donations  to  those 
churches  called  after  their  names.  These  riches  in- 
creased the  corruption  and  indolence  of  many  of  the 
clergy,  the  sad  evidence  of  which  appears  in  the  edicts 
of  the  rulers  of  the  land  issued  against  the  immoralities 
of  the  sacred  of&ce.  Yet  these  decrees  were  not  able  to 
restrain  the  rising  tide  of  corruption.  The  clergy  were 
so  highly  venerated  that  their  vices,  though  transparent 
and  odious,  were  winked  at  by  the  people,  or  allowed  to 
pass  with  the  gentlest  correction.  This  only  encouraged 
them  to  persist  and  increase  in  immorality,  which  degen- 
eracy was  hastened  by  the  example  of  those  in  high  places. 
There  are  but  few  in  the  long  catalogue  of  Roman 
bishops  that  possessed  the  humble  spirit  of  Gregory. 
That  important  see  was  a  highly  coveted  prize,  and  some- 
times was  a  cause  of  serious  conflict.  The  contest  for 
this  prize,  begun  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  be- 
tween Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  continued  a  long 
time.  Impelled  by  ambition,  jealousy,  and  anger,  they 
charged  each  other  with  the  basest  crimes,  of  the  guilt 
of  which  neither  was  able  to  entirely  vindicate  himself. 
Different  parties  had  elected  these  candidates  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  effort  to  arrest  this  conflict  and  re- 
store peace,  three  difierent  councils  were  assembled  at 
Rome.  But  as  they  all  failed  to  efiect  their  object,  The- 
odoric  the  Goth  summoned  the  fourth.  By  the  decision 
of  this  council  Symmachus  was  declared  the  rightful 
claimant  to  the  see,  after  which  followed  that  flattering 
eulogium  of  Ennodius,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
which  has  been  most  zealously  cherished  by  most  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  as  justly  their  due. 
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"The  nnmber  and  inflnence  of  the  monks  continnallv 
'^^^reased  in  aU  parts  of  the  Christian  world.     In  the 
^-^^st  ther  conld  be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  there 
^*^^T  were  most  hisrhlT  honored.     This  tide  of  honor 
^'^^^Ted  rapidly  westward  and  the  character  and  inflnence 
^^  the  monastic  orders  eained  ever  increasinsj  power.    In 
'^^^tain,  the  abbot  of  Congal  persuaded  a  great  number 
^^  abandon  the  industrious  pursuits  and  rehitions  of  so- 
life,  and  to  spend  their  days  in  monastic  solitude, 
^uks  were  made  bv  the  abbots  for  the  resrulation  of  the 
^^^induct  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  houses  were  built 
great  numbers,  which  were  thronged  with  the  mem- 
iTs  of  these  lazv  orders.     But  not  all  monks  were  con- 
^^ned  to  their  monasteries ;  multitudes  travelled  throusrh 
^V-arious  countries  and  spread  the  contagion  of  their  al- 
^^no6t  worthless  lives.     For  while  these  orders  had  manv 
^ure  minded  and  pious  persons  among  them,  yet  they 
^^ere  infested  with  a  multitude  of  profligates  who  enjoyed 
^heir  idleness  and  indulged  their  vicious  natures  T^-ith 
little  restraint.     In  the  Elast,  especially,  these  orders  har- 
bored a  multitude  of  fanatics. 

In  the  year  529,  Benedict  of  Xursia  founded  a  new 
monastic  order.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious that  his  order  should  overshadow  all  others,  al- 
though this  was  the  result.  It  became  extremely  popu- 
lar and  soon  eclipsed  its  rivals,  because  of  the  superior 
principles  of  its  framework  and  the  sanctity  of  its  foun- 
der. Its  discipline  was  milder,  its  structure  more  sub- 
stantial and  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  members  were 
more  regular  than  those  of  the  other  orders.  Its  mem- 
bers were  bound  to  employ  their  time  in  prayer,  in  read- 
ing, in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  in  other  pious 
and  learned  labors.     But  this,  like  all  kindred  societies 
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in  the  Church,  in  coureo  of  time,  lost  its  zeal,  its  I 
and  devotion,  and  with  it  its  great  popularity.     Some  a 
ita   members   becam.e    ambitious   of    wealth,    ct 
their  privileges  and  powers  into  instruments  of  worl^ 
gain,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  vices.  J 
Others  aspired  to  political  power  and  intermeddled  withJ 
the  affairs  of  state,  adding  many  empty  and  snperstitioajS<J 
ceremonies  to  their  offices  to  hide  from  the  gaze  of  tlu 
world  their  expiring  virtue.     To  retain  the  favor  of  t 
bishop  of  Rome,  they  became  his  most  fulsome  flattei-ei 
and  used  their  influence  In  aiding   him   to   reach  t" 
heights  in  spiritual  and  temporal  power  to  which  ] 
ambitious  mind  aspired.     The  patronage  of  the  bisho] 
of  Rome  was  a  source  of  immense  advantage  to  tbej 
popularity  and  influence  of  this  order,  and  it  was  part  o 
his  ambition  to  have  it  extend  ita  influence  to  every  1 
part  of  the  Christian  world  and  to  absorb  all  of  i 
kindred.     Hence  it  had  very  able  patrons  in   all  tbfft 
Western  provinces.     In  France  its  interests  were  promor-J 
ted  by  Maurua  ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  Placidus  ; 
England  by  Augustine  and  Meliitus.     It  was  ai 
completely  triumphant  and  absorbed  all  othera,  thougi 
this  was  the  work  of  several  centurieB.     It  is  very  a 
rent  in  the  power  of  this  order  and  the  use  of  its  ]n&t0 
ence,  what  mighty  aid  the  bishop  of  Rome  received  i 
his  aim  for  universal  dominion. 

It  was  a  mistake  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  all  i 
sionariea  in  the  Roman  obedience  introduced  the  ritiu 
of  the  Church  to  the  newly  converted  nations,  solely  in 
the  Latin  language.     We  are  instructed  to  "  pray  y 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding,"  and  these  principle 
may  not  be  separated  since  they  arc  both  osscntial  I 
eiFect.ual  prayer.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obey  thl 
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instruction  in  the  use  of  language  the  meaning  of  whose 
words  is  .unknown  to  us.  And  this  was  an  error  of 
Augustine  and  his  associate  monks  in  their  English 
mission.  Their  great  veneration  for  the  Latin  laiiguage 
would  not  suffer  them  to  unbend  in  this  matter,  and  so 
the  Saxons  were  taught  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  mark  these  events  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Church  history,  though  we  trace  with  feelings  of 
pain  the  steps  of  error  and  degeneracy. 

From  Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiane  in  Africa,  we 
learn  the  judgment  of  the  African  Church  at  this  time 
on  the  Eucharist.  He  says — "  The  faithful,  in  receiving 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  receive 
his  body  and  his  blood  ;  not  that  the  bread  is  properly 
his  body  and  the  cup  his  blood  ;  but  because  they  con- 
tain in  them  the  mystery  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Let  us  also  observe  how  the  Lord's  Day  was  kept  in 
this  century,  which  information  is  afforded  us  by  the 
second  council  of  Macon  held  in  the  year  585.  '  This 
subject  received  the  special  attention  of  the  council,  by 
which  it  was  decreed  that  none  were  to  follow  any 
secular  business  on  this  day.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
yoke  oxen  or  prosecute  suits  at  law.  "  Let  all  the  world 
apply  themselves  to  sing  the  praise  of  God,"  was  the 
language  of  the  decree.  A  lawyer  who  was  guilty 
of  crime  on  this  day  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  bar ; 
and  a  peasant  or  slave  was  flogged.  All  Christians  were 
exhorted  to  spend  the  evenings  of  Sunday  in  prayer. 

The  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  East,  in  this 
century,  were  Procopius  of  Gaza,  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  several  books  of  Scripture  ;  Maxentius.  w>*'* 
wrote  against  the  sects  ;  Agapetus,  whose  work  e* 
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Regia  Scheda,  and  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justinian, 
procured  him  a  rank  among  the  wisest  and  most  judici- 
ious  writers  of  the  age  ;  Eulogius,  the  terror  of  heretics 
and  ai^ent  defender  of  the  true  faith;  Evagrius,  an 
unreliable  Church  historian,  and  others  of  less  fame. 
Among  the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  West  were, 
Caesarius  of  Aries,  the  author  of  some  moral  writings 
and  rules  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  women  devoted  to 
convent  life ;  Fulgentius,  who  attacked  with  great  vio- 
lence the  errors  of  Arius  and  Pelagius ;  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  most  popular  order  of 
monks ;  Dionysius,  surnamed  the  Little,  because  of  his 
singular  humility,  who  collected  and  arranged  the  canons 
of  the  English  Church  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  chronological  researches ;  Gildas,  the  most  ancient 
of  British  writers,  and  Boethius,  the  first  philosopher  of 
his  age,  murdered  by  order  of  his  jealous  king,  Theodoric. 
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CHAITER   XVIII. 

The  beginning  of  tho  seventh  century  found  Phooaa  on 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  enipii^.  His  i»eign  began  with 
deeds  of  blood  in  the  murder  of  Maurioc,  his  deposed 
predecessor,  and  his  five  sons,  whose  dead  i)odies  iie  oast 
into  the  sea.  The  heads  of  these  victims  were  exposed 
at  Constantinople  till  they  sliowed  signs  of  decniy,  then 
he  suffered  them  to  be  buried.  Twenty  years  after, 
when  Theophylact  publicly  recited  the  sad  fate  of  Mau- 
rice and  his  sons,  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the 
sobs  and  tears  of  his  audience.  Tlie  errors  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince  were  buried  in  his  grave,  the  happy  ob- 
livion that  has  hidden  a  multitude  like  his,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  successor  was  peacefully  accepted  by  the 
East  and  the  West.  But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
historian's  duty  to  record  tho  fact  tlmt  tlie  pious  Gregory 
rejoiced  on  the  accession  of  this  tyrant  and  usuri^er,  and 
poured  forth  a  flattering  eulogy  to  his  honor,  that  was 
too  gorgeous  for  the  most  virtuous  prince.  Thus  have 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  in  every  age,  shown  them- 
selves weak  and  fallible  mortals. 

The  [>er8onal  appearance  of  Phocas  was  repulsive  in 
the  extreme ;  his  mind  was  without  culture,  having  no 
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knowledge  of  letters,  laws,  or  even  of  military  science  ; 
and  his  heart  hardened  by  passion,  crime  and  fear.  The 
surviving  empress,  and  wife  of  Maurice,  lived  to  seek  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  sons.*  Her  de- 
signs were  revealed  to  Phocas,  who  was  thus  enabled, 
with  a  show  of  justice,  to  further  indulge  his  lust  of 
blood,  in  the  torture  and  death  of  Constantina  and  her 
three  daughters.  They  were  all  beheaded  on  the  same 
ground  where  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  sons  had 
been  shed.  Victims  in  humble  life  followed,  subject  to 
the  extremity  of  suffering.  Their  eyes  were  pierced, 
tongues  torn  from  their  mouths,  their  hands  and  feet 
cut  off,  and  their  mangled  bodies  were  exposed  in  the 
circus. 

In  the  year  610,  an  avenger  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  the  imperial  city,  in  the  person  of  Heraclius.  He 
sailed  from  Africa  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  on  his  arri- 
val before  the  city,  found  Phocas  unprepared  to  resist 
him.  The  tyrant  was  stripped  of  his  crown  and  purple, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  sent  in  a  small  boat  to  the  gal- 
ley of  Heraclius.  On  his  appearance  before  the  aveng- 
ing victor,  he  was  reproached  for  the  crimes  of  his  horrid 
reign,  to  which  he  simply  replied,  "  Wilt  thou  govern 
better  ?  "  These  were  his  last  words.  He  was  speedily 
beheaded,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  flames.  At  the  re- 
quest of  all  classes,  Heraclius  assumed  the  crown,  and 
his  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  enthroned  empress. 

The  calamities  which  the  barbarous  conduct  of  Phocas 
had  invoked  upon  the  empire,  continued  to  afflict  it. 
Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  had  begun  a  war  against  the 
cruel  usurper,  which  he  now  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  his  victorious  career  he  subdued  Antioch,  re- 
duced and  sacked  Caesarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia, 
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and  then  reposed  his  troops  in  Damascus,  before  he  as- 
cended the  hills  of  Lebanon.  Advancing,  he  subdued 
Galilee  and  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  and  finally  took 
Jerusalem  by  assault.  He  then  burned  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre and  the  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine,  anO. 
in  one  day  pillaged  or  destroyed  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  gathered  there  for  three  hundred  years.  The 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  The  Cross^  claimed  to  be 
the  one  on  which  Christ  suffered,  were  sent  to  Persia ; 
while  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  acted  the  part  of  scav- 
engers in  the  train  of  the  Persian  army,  destroyed  ninety 
thousand  Christians.  Multitudes  escaped  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  were  received  with  Christian  hospitality  by 
John,  patriarch  of  the  city.  But  soon  Chosroes  appeared 
before  Alexandria,  and  the  benevolent  patriarch  became 
in  turn  a  refugee,  while  the  second  city  in  rank  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire  was  surrendered  to  the  con- 
quering Persian.  Had  Chosroes  now  possessed  a  navy, 
he  might,,  perhaps,  have  subdued  Europe.  But  he  turned 
his  steps  eastward,  led  his  victorious  army  back  to  Per- 
sia, and  sought  enjoyment  in  the  trophies  of  his  con- 
quests. The  magnificence  that  now  surrounded  him  is 
represented  to  have  been  almost  fabulous,  and  there  is, 
no  doubt,  much  of  fiction  interwoven  with  the  narrative 
of  his  earthly  glory.  While  indulging  in  the  earthly 
paradise  he  had  framed  for  himself,  he  received  a  letter 
from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting  him  to  ac- 
knowledge Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected 
this  proposal  with  disdain,  and  tore  the  letter.  When 
Mahomet  heard  the  result  of  his  invitation,  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  thus  God  will  tear  the  kingdom  and  reject  the 
supplication  of  Chosroes." 

Though  he  had  so  recently  returned  from  a  victorious 
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campaign  in  the  Roman  empire,  encircled  with  the  spoils 
of  victory  and  marvellous  glory,  this  new  prophet  pre- 
dicted that  soon  the  scene  would  change,  and  victory 
crown  the  Roman  banner.  At  this  lime  the  empire  was 
hard  presBcd  from  another  direction  by  a  powerftil  and 
barbarous  enemy.  The  Avars,  victorious  in  arms,  rav- 
aged the  country,  earned  away  captives,  spoiled  the 
cities  and  towne,  and  threatened  the  capital.  Heraclius, 
in  almost  hopeless  despair,  resolved  that  he  would  re- 
move the  seat  of  govenmient  to  Carthage.  His  sbipe 
were  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  sail,  when  the  patriarch  led  him  to  the  altar 
of  St,  Sophia,  and  there  obtained  from  him  a  solemn 
vow  that  he  would  not  foreake  the  people  whom  God 
had  placed  under  his  protection. 

The  chief  of  the  Avars  now  requested  an  interview 
with  the  emperor,  that  they  might  agree  on  terms  of 
peace.  They  met,  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and 
the  emperor  and  nobility  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  ou  the  occasion.  In  the  midst 
of  their  diversions  the  treacheroiis  chief  gave  the  signal 
for  an  attack  upou  the  defenceless  Romans.  Heracliua 
barely  escaped  by  the  swiftneaa  of  bis  horse.  The  bar- 
barians pursued,  and  the  golden  gates  of  the  city  were 
but  just  closed  when  they  appeared  before  it.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  suburbs  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  captives. 

Meanwhile  the  Pereiau  kiug  meditated  the  utter  rain 
of  the  empire.  He  declared :  "  I  will  never  give  peace 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified 
God,  and  embraced  the  worehip  of  the  sun,"  He  im- 
posed an  annual  tribute  on  the  empire  of  a  thousand 
talents  of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand 
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faSk  robes,  a  thoosuid  horses;^  and  a  Uk>u;;$;juh1  vii^ii;^ 
Tbese  infamoiis  terms  Heiaelius  subs^MiKxi  wuh  uv>  ii^* 
tenticm  of  obeymg  them ;  bot  made  immetUate  pne^i^ar;!^ 
tion  for  war.  By  a  suceesssion  of  groat  di5!?asiters  tbo  wtt- 
pire  was  impoverished^  and  Hexaclins  wa;<(  embarra^^Ht 
in  procuring  the  sinews  of  war.  To  obtain  the  neeesssary 
funds,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  of  the  Chun^h^  aiul 
promised  to  restore  her  treasure  with  interviit^  Fortxi* 
nately,  the  clergy  were  his  friends^  and  desi^in^^  that  lie 
should  make  an  effort  to  save  his  country.  Without  do* 
lay  they  placed  the  ChurchV  treasures  in  his  haud^  whilo 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  patriotic  xoal  w^as 
now  aroused,  unlocked  a  secret  deposit  of  the  Ohun^h, 
containing  great  treasures,  for  his  use. 

Two  days  after  the  Festival  of  Eastor,  in  the  year  Oiil, 
Heraclius  changed  his  purple  for  the  sin^plo  g»u*b  of  a 
penitent  and  a  warrior.  He  commended  his  child ihm\  to 
the  faith  of  the  people,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  and  the  Senate,  the  govonnncnt 
of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  crossed  t)vt>r 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  there,  in  a  position  of  safety,  he 
drilled  them  for  active  warfare.  By  his  example,  in 
sharing  with  his  soldiers  the  hardships  of  the  service,  by 
his  untiring  zeal,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  his  troops,  impressing  them  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  now  about  to  avenge  the  insults  tlieir  religioti 
and  God  had  received,  he  won  their  love  and  admira- 
tion, and  kindled  within  them  a  patriotic  and  warlike^ 
spirit.  As  soon  as  prudence  permitted  he  offered  tiie 
Persians  battle,  and  by  the  masterly  disposition  of  hin 
troops,  he  was  victorious.  It  was  now  apparent  that  a  gen- 
eral and  hero  wore  the  imperial  purple.  From  thin  time, 
by  a  series  of  glorious  victories,  he  advanced  in  trlumpli 
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toward  tho  heart  of  Persia,  and  Chosroea,  the  boastful 
worsliipper  of  the  Bun,  found  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
troops  from  all  parts  to  oppose  the  Christian  invader. 
Three  powerful  Persian  armies  marched  on  IleracUus, 
resolyed  to  crush  him  with  overwhelming  numbers,  if  not 
with  valor ;  and  so  fearful  were  the  prospects  of  Herac- 
lius,  of  either  victory  or  escape,  that  his  ■  allies  were  on 
the  eve  of  deserting,  while  the  forebodings  of  his  brav- 
est veterans  were  apparent  in  desponding  silence.  But 
the  nerves  of  the  emperor  were  steady,  and  his  hopes  ap- 
peared sanguine.  "  Be  not  terrified,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy.  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one 
Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  barbarians.  But 
if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren, 
we  shall  obtain  tho  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our  immor- 
tal reward  will  be  liberally  repaid  by  God  and  poster- 
ity." His  noble  courage  and  fiiith  were  rewarded.  By 
skilful  marches,  attacks,  and  reti'eats,  he  defeated  the 
thres  armies  in  succession,  and  compelled  them  all  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  within  their  fortified  cities. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years  Heraclius  returned 
with  his  army  to  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  having, 
during  this  long  and  perilous  campaign,  been  every- 
where victorious.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  proud  Persian  would  not  listen  to  terms  of  peace, 
but  resolved  on  seizing  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  also  the  wish  of  the  emperor  to  take  the 
Persian  capital. 

Chosi-oes,  to  divert  the  forces  of  his  powerful  adver- 
sary, formed  an  alliance  with  the  Avars,  and  joined  part 
of  his  forces  with  theirs,  under  the  command  of  th^ 
barbarous  chief.  This  allied  aiTuy  then  advanced  upon 
Constantinople  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.     But  the  be- 
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sieged  were  victorious,  and  the  pagans  were  repelled  from 
the  walls  of  the  city.  This  event  afforded  great  relief 
to  the  anxious  mind  of  Heraclius,  who  was  further 
cheered  at  this  time  by  the  news  of  a  victory  won  over 
a  division  of  the  Persian  army  by  his  brother,  Theodo- 
rus.  To  secure  an  advantage  to  his  side  equal  to  that 
which  Chosroes  gained  by  the  alliance  of  the  Avars,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Renewed  in  heart 
by  these  cheering  events,  he  pressed  forward  toward  the 
Persian  capital  The  combined  armies  of  his  foes  pur- 
sued, and,  at  the  command  of  Chosroes,  gave  battle  to 
the  Romans.  The  bloody  field  was  the  site  of  the  once 
magnificent  Nineveh,  the  ruins  of  which  had  disap- 
peared. No  two  armies  ever  fought  with  greater  valor. 
During  the  long  and  terrible  conflict,  Heraclius  set  the 
example  of  true  valor  before  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  He 
met  several  Persian  chiefs  in  personal  combat,  and  laid 
them  low.  In  the  progress  of  the  battle  he  was 
wounded,  and  also  his  gallant  horse,  Phallas,  yet  both 
survived  the  perils  of  the  day,  till  its  close,  when  vic- 
tory fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Romans.  This  battle  lasted 
from  dawn  till  sun-set,  the .  Persians  greatly  outnumber- 
ing the  Romans.  The  subjects  of  Chosroes  now  pressed 
him  to  accept  terms  of  peace,  which  Heraclius  was  wil- 
ling ^<>  grant.  Yet  the  proud  Persian  would  not  sub- 
mit. Then  the  murmurs  of  the  people  rose  against  him, 
and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  with  his  son  Siroes  at  its 
head,  to  wrest  the  government  from  his  hands.  It  was 
successful,  and  Chosroes  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  cap- 
tured. His  outraged  subjects  now  avenged  themselves, 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  upon  their  fallen  chie£  They 
massacred,  before  his  eyes,  eighteen  of  his  sons,  and  then 
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cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died  on  the  fifth  d 
of  his  impriBonment. 

Siroes  succeeded  his  father,  and  without  delay  accepted 
termB  of  peace.  And  now  Heraclias  having  ohtained  t 
deliverance  of  liis  country,  returaed  to  his  capital,  wherfl 
he  was  received  with  every  token  of  honor  and  aSectitn 
by  a  grateful  people.  He  entered  the  imperial  city  in 
chariot  drawn  hy  four  elephante.  As  soon  as  he  coul^ 
free  himaelf  from  the  tuniult  of  public  joy,  he  sought  4 
higher  and  sweeter  pleasure  in  the  embi-ace  of  hie  moth^ 
and  his  son. .  He  had  endured  the  fatigues  and  perils  d 
six  successive  campaigns,  and  now  retired  upon  the  Sabl 
bath  of  his  toils. 

The  year  a.i>.  639  was  devoted  to  rejoicing  over  t 
victories  won  from  the  Persians  by  Homau  valor,  and  u 
the  restoration  of  the  Tnte  Cross,  as  it  was  called, 
captured  from  Choeroes.     It  was  replaced  in  the  ho]M 
sepulchre,  and  the  emperor  honored  the  event  by  a  p 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.     The  patriarch  condncted  the  feB| 
tivities,  and  from  that  time  has  been  annually  celebratee 
the  elevation  of    The    Cross,      Herachus  received  tlM 
congratulations  of  the  ambassadore  from  Franoc 
other  kingdoms,  and  his  achievements  were  eulogize^<fl 
and  his  fame  declared  to  be  more  illustrious  than  thej 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.      Yet  the  emperor  was  nol 
happy.     His  government  was  burdened  with  a  Ghui 
debt,  and  the  spoils  of  victory  had  been  mostly  expended^ 
in  meeting  the  expenses  that  occurred  during  the  pre 
gress  of  the  war.     Of  the  balance  much  was  lost  in  t 
Storm  on  the  Black  Sea,  that  wrecked  the  vessels  thai 
were  transporting  it.     The  war  had  involved  the  emprn 
in  debt,  and  had  coat  two  hundred  thousand  lives. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

MAHOMET. MISSIONS. JOHN   THE    ALMSGIVER. 

A  POWERFUL  enemy  to  the  Church  and  cause  of  Christ 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  at  Mecca,  in 
the  person  of  Mahomet,  an  Arabian.  He  was  not  a 
scholar,  in  any  sense,  but  in  place  of  learning  possessed 
remarkable  natural  talents;  was  extremely  eloquent, 
and  highly  favored  in  his  birth-place,  which  greatly 
aided  his  pretensions.  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  com- 
missioned of  Heaven  to  reform  all  the  errors  of  the 
world,  and  for  this  purpose  was  authorized  to  publish  a 
new  law  which  he  said  God  had  given  him,  and  which 
he  called  The  Koran^  or  The  Booh^  by  way  of  eminence. 
By  the  aid  of  a  Christian,  unworthy  the  name,  this  book 
was  compiled  of  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Paganism.  At  this  age,  and  in  this  enlightened  land, 
a  book  possessing  so  little  merit  as  a  composition  and  a 
fiction,  could  have  found  but  few  admirers.  But  an  age 
and  country  of  excessive  ignorance  and  superstition  fa- 
vored his  pretensions.  He  laid  hold  of  the  corrupt  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  by  indulging  his  followers 
in  ambition,  the  love  of  booty  and  sensuality,  and  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  stimulant  of  a  carnal  heaven 
hereafter,  he  contrived  a  religion  that  surpassed  all  others 
in  its  power  to  please  the  natural  desires  of  men.  This 
great  impostor  propagated  his  system  of  falsehood  by 
the  sword,  and,  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  resolved  to 
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show  that  he  was  commiBsioned  of  heaven,  by  the  buo--" 
cess  of  his  armies.  As  a  military  leader  he  was  bold, 
active  and  pnident,  and  speedily  gained  several  victories 
over  those  tribes  that  were  not  willing  to  receive  him  as 
a  prophet.  As  his  power  increased,  he  compelled  the 
Arabians,  and  multitudes  from  the  neighboring  nations, 
to  embmce  his  cause  and  range  themselves  under  hia 
standard.  Highly  pleased  with  his  success,  he  formed 
the  bold  and  ambitious  project  of  founding  an  empire. 

In  forming  our  opinion  of  the  character  and  views  of, 
Mahomet,    we   must    depend   upon    the   historians  an( 
biographers  of  his  times  for  our  authority.     These  at*"' 
BO  biased  in  his  favor  or  against  him,  that  an  impartial 
writer  cannot  be  found  among  them.     This  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  which  after  ages  are  always  subject  when 
desirous  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  prindp] 
involved  in  scenes  of  great  and  exciting  interest  to 
world. 

The  Grecian  writers  of  his  time  represent  his  cl 
ter  in  the  most  odious  light,  while  his  Arabian  follo' 
pictare  him  as  a  being  possessed  of  angelic  virtues. 
fact,  that  part  of  his  life  in  which  his  character  and 
tives  were  forming,  was  spent  in  such  obscurity  tl 
nothing  is  known  about  it.  He  struck  the  world,  n 
like  one  of  those  heavenly  bodies,  that  come  forth 
denly  from  the  remote  regions  of  space,  to  amaze 
confound  its  inhabitants.  It  is  probable  that  at  first 
possessed  a  degree  of  fanatical  sincerity ;  that  the  gn 
superstition  which  disgraced  his  country,  had  for  a  loi 
time  excited  his  mind  and  produced  a  diseased  state 
intellect;  that  he  actually  imagined  he  was  called  upi 
of  heaven  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  his  country  h] 
introducing  a  new  religion.     Yet  it  is  true,  that  after  hi 
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■wilnesaed  the  succesB  of  his  enterprise,  he  resorted  to 
impiouB  frauds  and  artifices  to  deceive  the  people  and  to 
establish  the  work  he  had  sncceaafully  begun.  The  dif- 
ficulties that  rose  in  his  way  he  did  not  scruple  to  re- 
move by  forging  celestial  visions  by  which  he  imposed 
on  the  credulous  minds  of  his  followers,  and  made  them 
believe  he  held  constant  intercourse  with  the  powers 
above.  This  course  is  not  uncommon  with  ianatics,  or 
with  some  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  are 
&r  from  being  fanatical,  but  who  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice of  deceit  is  justifiable,  if  thereby  a  gi-eater  good  can 
be  accomplished.  Mahomet  did  not  scruple  to  use  any 
artifice,  or  to  modify  his  system  in  order  to  be  successful. 
The  cause  of  his  success  was  his  military  power,  and  it 
■was  the  force  of  his  arms  that  swelled  so  rapidly  the 
number  of  his  followers.  His  laws  were  framed  with  pe- 
culiar art  to  suit  the  habits,  manners,  and  inclinations  of 
the  Arabians  and  other  Eastern  nations.  The  articles  of 
his  fwth  were  few  and  simple,  and  the  duties  his  system 
required  were  easy  to  perform,  nor  did  they  interfere 
with  the  free  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  appetite  and 
passion.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  especially  of  the  Arabians,  was  a  favorable  cii-cum- 
Btanoe  in  behalf  of  this  bold  adventurer.  Over  their  un- 
cultivated minds  and  impulsive  natures  his  eloquence 
had  a  magic  power,  which  led  them  easily  to  embrace  a 
system  of  morals  so  loose  and  yet  most  skilfully  ar- 
ranged to  suit  their  inclinations.  The  divisions 
among  Christians  in  the  East,  resulting  often  in  violent 
tumults,  and  even  murders,  made  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian odious  in  the  eyes  of  pagans.  Several  Christian 
sects  even  united  with  the  Arabians,  and  aided  them  ii 
the  conquest  of  several  provinces.     These  various  cir- 
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cumstances  conspired  to  give  success  to  the  efforts*  of 
Mahomet. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  632,  his 
followers  lost  none  of  their  zeal.  Filled  with  the  spirit 
and  ambition  of  their  departed  prophet,  they  pushed  for- 
ward their  conquests, — subdued  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries,  and  joined  them  to  their  empire. 
The  Greeks  being  occupied  with  internal  dissensions,  and 
weakened  by  them,  were  unable  to  resist  their  progress. 
For  a  time  these  impetuous  invaders  treated  Christians 
with  moderation,  especially  those  who  rejected  the  de- 
crees of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  But  at 
a  later  period,  after  a  course  of  wonderful  military /suc- 
cess, they  became  proud  of  their  conquests,  which  con- 
verted them  into  oppressors,  and  then  they  treated  their 
Christian  subjects  rather  as  slaves  than  citizens,  and 
loaded  them  with  most  grievous  burdens.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  this  rapidly  spreading  empire  received  a  severe 
check  in  a  great  schism  among  its  adherents  that  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  false  prophet,  aspired  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Ali,  his  son-in- 
law,  set  up  the  same  claim.  The  supporters  of  Abubeker 
were  called  Sennites ;  those  of  Ali,  Shiites.  Both  parties 
received  the  Koran  as  a  divine  law,  and  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  manners.  The  Sennites  added  to  the  law  the 
traditions  of  Mahomet;  these  were  rejected  by  the 
Shiites.  The  followers  of  Abubeker  were  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of  the  In- 
dian Mahometans ;  the  followers  of  Ali  were  the  Persians 
and  the  subjects  of  the  great  Mogul.  Besides  these  two 
great  sects,  several  smaller  ones  made  their  appearance, 
varying  in  points  of  doctrine.  ' 
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Though  this  dark  body  was  suffered  to  rise,  spread, 
and  eclipse,  for  a  time,  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness on  many  a  field  once  enlivened  and  beautified 
by  His  beams,  yet  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  both 
hemispheres  showed  that  the  Church  was  a  living  body. 
In  this  century  regions  that  had  reposed  in  heathen  night, 
were  lighted  up  through  the  efforts  of  her  missionaries. 
The  Nestorians,  who  lived  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India, 
contributed  much  to  its  extension  in  the  East.  They 
labored  with  great  self-denial  and  fervor  among  the 
fierce  and  barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  Asia  and  the  deserts,  and  they  first  in- 
troduced Christianity  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  year  636. 
Occasionally  the  Persian  monarchs  persecuted  them,  but 
their  acts  of  oppression  were  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion, after  which  they  permitted  them  to  enjoy  nearly  as 
great  privileges  as  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  Jews  sometimes  rose  in  fury  upon  their 
Christian  neighbors.  But  these  exertions  generally  re- 
coiled upon  their  own  heads.  For  Christianity  had  be- 
came too  powerful  for  them,  and  the  storm  they  excited 
rolled  back  on  them  in  a  whirlwind. 

The  Greeks,  owing  to  their  numerous  afflictions,  appear 
to  have  done  but  little  during  this  century  in  way  of 
missionary  labor.  But  in  the  West  it  was  carried  on 
with  a  good  degree  of  vigor.  Many  of  the  British, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  clergy  entered  the  missionary  field  and 
labored  to  extend  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among 
the  Batavians,  Belgians,  and  German  nations.  The  zeal 
they  manifested,  and  the  success  that  attended  their  la- 
bors, show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles  survived  their 
age,  and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  this 
century.      St.  Eilian,  a  native  of  Scotland,  preached  to 
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the  Franks,  a  powerful  German  tribe,  and  his  miniBtry 
was  blessed  with  most  encouraging  fiiiits.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  the  famous  WOlibrord,  an  English- 
man, with  eleven  of  hia  countrymen,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  converting  several  of  the  nations  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe.  This  illustrious  missionary 
finally  became  archbishop  of  Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht, 
to  which  office  he  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  among  the 
Batavians.  After  his  death  the  glorious  work  was  car- 
ried on,  with  eminent  succesa,  by  bis  companions. 

Remote  from  the  scene  of  these  honored  labors,  we 
see  the  spirit  of  Christianity  illustrated  in  a  different  de- 
paitment  of  its  vast  economy.  We  have  already  refer- 
red to  the  recj^ptlon  which  the  refugees  from  the  tyranny 
of  Chosroes  received  at  the  hands  of  John,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  conduct  of  this  sainted  father 
in  that  day  of  darkness  and  Christian  distress,  deserves 
a  fuller  notice.  The  multitudes  that  escaped  from  Pal- 
estine on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  fled  to  Alexandria  for 
protection.  This  distressed  multitude  was  received  by 
John  with  the  best  pi-oofs  of  profound  sympathy.  He 
supplied  them  all  with  necessaries ;  placed  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospitals;  visited  them  in  person  two  or 
three  times  a  week ;  ransomed  captives,  and  sent  supplies 
of  provisions  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  escape  from 
Palestine,  "  Should  the  whole  world  come  to  Alexan- 
dria," said  he,  "  they  could  not  exhaust  the  treasury  of 
God."  While  multitudes  were  pouring  in  from  Jerusa- 
lem, one  season  the  Nile  failed  to  rise  to  its  usual  height, 
and  Egypt  was  involved  in  a  calamity  which  always  fol- 
lows this  failure.  There  were  no  crops,  and  provisions 
became  scarce.      Still  John,  now  sumamed  the  Alms- 
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giver,  continued  his  liberal  donations  till  he  had  neither 
money  nor  credit.  In  this  distressing  hour  he  preserved 
his  courage  and  his  hope  by  fervent  prayer  for  succor. 
He  had  sent  to  Sicily  for  two  large  ship  loads  of  stores 
which  speedily  arrived  in  port.  By  this  timely  aid  he 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  generous  donations,  and 
gratify  his  heart's  great  desire.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  episcopate  Ife  supported  seventy-five  hundred  poor 
persons  by  daily  alms,  and  they  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach him  at  all  times.  "  K  God  allow  us  to  enter  his 
house  at  all  times,  and  if  we  wish  Him  to  hear  us  speed- 
ily, how  ought  we  to  conduct  ourselves  toward  our 
brethren  ?  "  said  he.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
bishop,  he  was  equally  prompt  and  zealous,  and  as  faith- 
fully fed  the  souls  of  his  flock  as  he  did  the  bodies  of  the 
poor.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  seeing  several  persons 
leave  the  church*  one  day,  after  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  went  out  after  them  and  sat  down  in  their  midst, 
saying,  "  Children,  the  shepherd  should  be  with  his 
flock ;  I  could  pray  at  home,  but  I  cannot  preach  at 
home."  By  doing  this  twice  he  corrected  the  habit  of 
members  of  his  congregation  leaving  church  before  ser- 
mon. In  his  judgment,  preaching  was  an  important  part 
of  his  office,  which  he  performed  with  great  fidelity,  and 
he  wished  all  his  flock  to  hear  him.  He  was  finally 
driven  from  his  see  by  the  advance  of  Chosroes,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died,  in  the 
year  616. 

8* 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

ENGLISH   CHURCH. 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  Laurentius,  whom  he 
had  consecrated,  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
zealously  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and  labored  with  untiring  industry  to  build  up  the 
Church  and  extend  its  influence.  He  made  it  a  subject 
of  special  effort  to  bring  the  British  Church  into  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  Roman,  in  which  labor  he  con- 
ceived the  British  to  be  wrong  wherever  it  differed  from 
the  Roman.  At  the  same  time  he  united  his  efforts  with 
those  of  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  and  of  Justus,  bish- 
op of  Rochester,  to  bring  the  Irish  Church  into  the  same 
conformity.  But  in  both  these  attempts  the  exertions 
of  the  Roman  prelates  failed ;  while  we  hear  Laurentius 
complaining  of  a  certain  Irish  priest,  who,  while  visiting 
at  Canterbury,  refused  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  even 
in  the  same  house  with  him.  At  this  period  the  British 
clergy  do  not  seem  to  have  favored  the  Roman  mission- 
aries in  their  object  and  work  in  the  island,  but  rather 
to  have  looked  upon  them  as  intruders.  The  cause  of 
this  coldness  was  the  claim  put  forth  by  those  mission- 
aries, that  the  British  Church  owed  allegiance  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  its  spiritual  head. 

In  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  mission  lost  its 
most  noble  and  generous  patron.  This  event  occurred 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  .his  reign,  and  twenty-one  years 
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after  his  conversion.     He  was  buried  beside  his  beloved 
wife. 

His  son,  Eadbald,  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 
This  prince  was  a  pagan,  and  took  pleasure  in  showing 
contempt  for  the  faith  of  his  father,  and  violating  its 
most  sacred  principles.  The  example  of  kings  is  power- 
ful in  forming  the  opinion  of  their  subjects.  This  rule 
proved  true  in  this  case,  for  multitudes  of  his  Christian 
subjects  turned  pagans.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Christian  king  of  the  East  Saxons  dying,  his  three  sons 
jointly  shared  his  kingdom.  These  sons  had  only  given 
their  outward  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
when  their  father  was  no  more,  they  publicly  avowed 
their  preference  for  idolatry,  and  encouraged  their  sub- 
jects to  follow  their  example.  These  princes  were  both 
wicked  and  cruel.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  the  bishop 
of  London  distribute  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  church  to  the  faithful,  they  asked  why  he  did  not 
give  it  to  them  as  he  had  done  to  their  father,  and  was 
then  doing  to  the  people  ?  He  replied,  "  If  you  will  be 
washed  in  the  same  laver  of  regeneration  in  which  your 
father  was,  you  may  partake  of  the  same  sacred  bread ; 
and  if  you  despise  the  laver  of  life,  ye  cannot  partake  of 
the  bread  of  life."  But  they  refused  to  receive  baptism, 
and  yet  were  resolved  on  partaking  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  bishop  warned  them  in  vain  of  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  partaking  this  holy  feast  in  their  unbaptized 
and  unregenerate  state.  Then,  in  anger,  they  declared 
— "  If  you  will  not  gratify  us  in  so  small  a  matter,  you 
shall  not  remain  in  our  province."  He  was  accordingly 
banished  from  his  diocese,  and  went  into  Kent  to  con- 
sult with  Laurentius  and  Justus  about  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.     The  three  agreed  to  leave  the  country  that 
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they  might  serve  God  in  peace  and  freedom  elsewhere. 
Mellitus  and  Justus  first  left  tlie  island  and  retired  to 
France.  Laurentius  was  intending  to  follow  them  as 
soon  as  he  could  settle  his  affairs ;  but  the  night  before 
the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  he  spent  in  prayer  in  be- 
half of  the  desolate  Church  among  the  Saxons.  In  the 
moniing  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  whom  he  found 
deeply  penitent  for  his  wickedness,  and  who  refused  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  island,  avowing  himself  the  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  He  was  baptized,  and  till  his  death 
continued  faithful  to  his  vows  as  a  Christian  man.  He 
now  recalled  Mellitus  and  Justus,  and  restored  the  lat- 
ter to  his  see  of  Rochester,  but  could  not  restore  Melli- 
tus to  the  see  of  London,  as  that  city  was  in  another 
kingdom,  and  its  inhabitants  were  pagans.  This  bish- 
op, therefore,  remained  without  an  episcopal  charge  till 
the  death  of  Laurentius,  when  he  succeeded  him  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  the  third  in  the  suc- 
cession. This  office  he  filled  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  the  meantime  the  Church  was  introduced  into  an- 
other kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  by  means  of  a  marriage 
contract.  Edwin,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  sent  to 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  and  requested  him  to  give  him 
his  sister  in  marriage.  To  this  request  the  king  of 
Kent  replied,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  give  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  a  heathen.  This,  however,  did  not 
discourage  P]dwin,  who  generously  proposed  to  allow 
the  princess,  with  her  attendants,  the  liberty  to  worship 
(xod  in  the  manner  her  conscience  should  dictate,  and 
that  he  would  receive  the  same  religion,  if  he  could  be 
convinced  of  its  truth.  Eadbald  then  gave  him  his  sis- 
ter, and  sent  Paulinus,  a  bishop,  with  her  to  preserve 
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her  and  her  attendants  from  the  pollutions  of  idols. 
While  Paulinas  performed  this  sacred  trust  with  great 
fidelity,  he  did  not  forget  his  duty  to  the  pagans  around 
him.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess,  Edwin  came 
nigh  being  killed  by  a  murderer  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
the  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  While  the  king  was  giv- 
ing thanks  to  his  idol  gods  for  this  deliverance  and  other 
mercies,  Paulinus  gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  same  pres- 
ence. The  king  then  promised  Paulinus  that  if  he  would 
secure  victory  for  him  from  his  God  over  the  West  Sax- 
ons, whose  king  had  tried  to  take  his  life,  he  too  would 
become  a  Christian.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  him  his 
infant  daughter  for  baptism.  This  was  l^e  first  member 
of  the  Church  obtained  among  the  Northumbrians.  At 
the  same  time  twelve  others  of  the  king's  household  were 
baptized.  Soon  after,  Edwin  entered  upon  the  campaign 
against  the  West  Saxons,  to  punish  their  king  for  his 
attempted  murder,  and  in  a  severe  battle  was  completely 
victorious.  Returning  from  the  scene  of  strife  and  vic- 
tory, he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  vow,  but  began  at 
once  to  prepare  for  baptism.  He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  when  he  had  be- 
come intelligent  on  this  subject,  he  called  together  the 
chief  men  of  his  realm,  and  consulted  with  them  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  result  of 
this  conference  was,  the  rejection  of  paganism  and  adop- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  first  one  to  insult  the  heathen 
temples  was  the  chief  of  the  pagan  priests.  His  com- 
panions followed  his  example,  and  they  burned  them  all. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  Edwin,  with  all  his 
nobles  and  many  of  his  subjects,  were  baptized.  This 
happy  event  occurred  in  the  year  627  at  York,  of  which 
see   Paulinus   became   the  first  bishop.      Here  Edwin 
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founded  a  stone  church,  which  was  not  completed  till 
after  his  death.  While  the  king  and  queen  were  at  a 
royal  villa  called  Adregin,  Paulinua  occupied  the  thirty- 
six  days  of  their  stay  in  preaching  to  the  people  and 
baptizing,  from  morning  till  night,  the  numerous  con- 
verts that  followed  the  example  of  their  king.  By  the 
influence  of  Edwin,  the  king  of  the  E^st  Saxona  was  led 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Paulinas  also  preached  in  Lin-  '. 
colnshire,  and  converted  the  governor  and  his  house-  ' 
hold. 

Sis  years  after  Edwin  became  a  Christian,  he  was  slain 
in  battle  while  fighting  the  allied  armies  of  two  Britisli 
princes—one  w  Christian  and  the  other  a  pagan.  His 
army  was  defeated,  and  the  victorious  allies  tarnished  the 
glory  of  their  victory  by  deeds  of  barbarity,  prompted, 
no  doubt,  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  Christian  ally 
had  not  foi^otten  that  cruel  day  when  the  Saxon 
king  Ethelfred,  some  thirty  years  before,  had  niei-cilessly 
slain  twelve  hundred  defenceleas  British  monks,  who 
wei-e  near  the  field  of  battle  praying  for  victory  in  be- 
half of  their  own  countrymen.  Too  often,  alas  1  is 
revenge  cherished  and  gratified,  when  occasion  ofiers,  by 
professed  Christians  in  power. 

Paulinas  fled  with  the  queen  to  Kent,  leaving  James, 
his  deacon,  to  preserve  what  he  could  of  the  Church 
among  the  Northumbrians.  For  some  time  this  portion 
of  England  was  now  ruled  by  a  pagan  British  king,  who 
was  at  length  slain  by  his  nephew,  Oswald,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  his  younger  days,  Oswald  had  lived  an 
exile  in  Ii-eland,  where  he  was  baptized  and  educated  a 
Christian.  He  now  wished  to  have  liis  people  blessed  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  faith,  and,  to  gratify  this 
good  will,  he  sent  to  the  place  of  his  exile  for  a  minister 
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to  instmet  them.  The  missionary  came,  but  soon  be- 
came discouraged  and  returned  to  Ireland,  giving  it,  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Northumbrians  could  not  be  con- 
verted. At  this  juncture,  a  monk,  by  the  name  of 
Aidan,  remarked — "  It  seems  to  me  that  your  austere 
manners  and  conduct  toward  them  were  not  suited 
to  their  gross  ignorance.  They  should  be  treated  like 
infants,  and  fed  with  milk  till  they  are  able  to  digest 
stronger  food."  An  Irish  council,  having  considered  the 
subject  of  this  mission,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  wise 
counsel  of  Aidan,  appointed  him  as  missionary  to  this 
people.  He  cheerfully  entered  upon  the  mission,  but 
found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  work  from  a 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  inhabitants. 
To  supply  this  defect,  king  Oswald  himself  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, being  familiar  with  both  languages.  Encour- 
aged by  this  remarkable  zeal  of  the  king,  more  Irish 
missionaries  crossed  over  into  the  north  of  England, 
established  churches,  and  finally  won  back  to  Christ  the 
Northumbrians.  Aidan  was  made  bishop,  and  became 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  Apostles,  being  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation  in  all  Christian  graces.  He  gave  to 
the  poor  all  the  presents  he  received  from  the  rich  and 
great,  strictly  avoided  all  luxury,  and  checked  every 
temptation  to  worldly  ambition,  and  redeemed  captives 
and  instructed  some  of  them  in  the  ministry.  His  gener- 
ous exertions  were  nobly  seconded  by  his  king,  who  vied 
with  him  in  all  Church  work,  till  he  fell  in  battle,  killed 
by  the  hand  of  the  pagan  Penda,  who  had  also  slain  the 
equally  zealous  and  devout  king  Edwin.  Thus  two 
kings  of  England,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  influence 
for  good,  were  slain  by  an  idolater.  Truly  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence!  But  their  better  crown 
and  kingdom  were  not  of  this  world. 
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At  this  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  sent  Berinus  to  con- 
vert the  West  Saxons,  who  were  yet  pagans.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  was  encouraged 
by  the  conversion  of  the  king,  whom  he  baptized.  Dor- 
chester, near  London,  was  given  him  as  his  see.  From 
this  beginning,  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  spread  rapidly 
through  this  branch  of  the  heptarchy. 

In  the  year  640,  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Easconbert,  a  worthy  successor 
and  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  faith.  He  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  ruler  in  the  heptarchy  who  utterly 
abolished  the  idols,  and  the  practice  of  idolatry,  among 
the  Saxons. 

The  English  Church  in  this  century  adorns  history 
with  some  of  the  brightest  Christian  characters  on  record, 
both  among  princes  and  clergy.  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  find  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  secured 
a  firm  and  wide-spread  power  among  the  English,  and 
was  making  progress. 
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CHAPTEE   XXI. 

ENGLISH   CHURCH. — IRISH   CHURClH. 

In  the  year  653  the  Middle  Angles  became  Christians. 
Their  king  had,  before  this  period,  been  a  heathen,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  renowned  pagan  king  and  warrior, 
Penda,  who  had  slain  in  battle  both  Edwin  and  Oswald. 
The  name  of  this  son  was  Peada.  He  possessed  noble 
traits  of  character,  and  was  worthy  to  wear  a  crown  and 
to  be  called  a  king,  for  he  had  a  kingly  spirit.  This 
prince  came  to  the  good  king  Oswy,  who  now  ruled  the 
Northumbrians,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  This  request  Oswy  refused  to  grant  unless 
he  hocame  a  Christian.  The  condition  proposed  led 
him  to  listen  attentively  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  to  study  with  interest  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
He  finally  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublim- 
ity, beauty,  and  perfections  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, that  he  cheerfully  embraced  the  faith,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  Bishop  Finan,  with  his  earls  and  nobles,  and 
their  servants.  Then,  obtaining  four  worthy  priests,  he 
returned  to  his  kingdom.  His  father,  Penda,  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  clergy  laboring  to  convert  his  people,  but  he 
despised  those  who  took  on  them  the  vows  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  then  would  not  live  up  to  them.  This 
Penda  was  a  treacherous,  cruel,  and  ambitious  king,  and 
though  Oswy  used  every  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace 
with  him,  and  indulged  his  rapacity,  still  he  suffered 
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greatly  from  his  invasions.     Already  he  had  killed  his 
brother  and  laid  waste  his  country.      Finally,  necessity 
compelled  him  to  offer  this  ambitious  and  powerful  in- 
vader the  utmost  bounty  his  ability  would  suffer,  if  he 
would  cease  to  make  war  upon  him  and  molest  his  king- 
dom.    But  his  offers  were  all  rejected  with  scorn,  and  he 
saw  that  nothing  less  than  his  kingdom  and  his  life  would 
satisfy  him.     He  then  resolved  to  make  a  noble  struggle 
for  deliverance,  and  to  succeed  or  perish.     As  a  Chris- 
tian should  always  do,  he  appealed  to  God  for  aid,  and 
vowed,  if  He  would  crown  his  exertions  with  saccesB, 
that  he  would  give  Him  the  most  precious  treasure  in  hie 
possession ;  he  vowed,  should  he  be  victorious,  to  conse- 
crate his  daughter  to  His  service  in  perpetual  virginity, 
as  Jeptha  had  done,  and  to  give  twelve  farms  to  bmld 
monasteries.     He  then,  with  a  very  small  army,  yet  em- 
bracing all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  gave  battle  to 
Penda,  whose  army  was  three  times  as  large,  led  by  his 
most  able  generals.      God  smiled  upon  his  exertions  and 
gave  him  the  victory.     He  slew  nearly  all  the  renowned 
generals  of  the  enemy,  and  of  those  that  escaped  the 
sword,  great  numbers  were  drowned,  while  fording  a 
river  in  their  flight.     Oswy,  filled  with  joy  and  grat- 
itude, faithfully  fulfilled  his  vows.     Upon  the  death  of 
Penda,  Oswy  became  king  of  the  Mercians.  Then  one  of 
the  four  priests  sent  to  the  Midland  Angles,  was  made 
bishop  of  both  nations,  which  necessity  arose  from  the 
scarcity  of  priests.   He  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Finan, 
and  upon  his  death  a  bishop  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch 
Church  succeeded  him.  In  the  year  653  Oswy  succeeded 
in  reclaiming  to  Christianity  the  East  Saxons,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  departed  from  the  faith  after 
the  expulsion  of  Bishop  Mellitus. 
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At  this  time  parts  of  the  English  Church  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  controversy  concerning  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter.  Those  Christians  who  had  been  educa- 
ted in  Irehmd  and  Scotland  followed  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom,  which  was  also  the  custom  of  the  British  Chun*h  ; 
the  Roman  missionaries  observed  the  Roman  custom. 
This  difference  of  practice  prevailed  even  in  the  king^s 
household,  so  that  when  he  was  keeping  Easter,  the 
queen  was  observing  Lent.  To  settle  this  question,  a 
council  was  called  in  the  year  664,  at  Whitby.  Here  the 
advocates  of  both  customs  met  and  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. Oswy  called  on  his  own  bishop,  Colman,  iirst  to 
state  the  reason  for  his  custom.  The  bishop  ivplied  : 
"  iThe  Easter  which  I  keep,  I  received  from  my  elders, 
who  sent  me  bishop  here.  All  our  forefathers,  men  be- 
loved of  God,  are  known  to  have  kept  it  after  the  same 
manner,  and  it  is  the  same  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  Avith  all  the  churches 
over  which  he  presided,  is  recorded  to  have  observed." 
On  the  other  side,  Wilfrid,  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech,  showed  how  it  had  come  down  through  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  the  reasons  for  its  observance,  at  great 
length.  Oswald  having  heard  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
both  customs,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman. 

In  the  year  670,  the  pious  king  Oswy  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Egfrid.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  this  young  king,  Theodore,  the  seventh  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  called  a  council  of  the  English 
Church,  at  which  the  duties  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
were  clearly  defined.  At  this  date,  the  South  Saxons 
were  yet  idolaters.  But  the  time  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  had  now  arrived,  and  Bishop  Wilfrid  was 
the    missionary    who     began    the    good    work.       His 
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labors  were  blessed  in  the  conversion  of  many  to  th( 
faith.  Not  long  liefore,  the  king  of  this  people  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  through  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
the  Mercians,  who  stood  god-father  for  him  at  hia  bap- 
tism. The  bishop  himself  baptized  the  chief  men,  and 
the  priests  baptized  the  people.  Upon  his  conversion, 
the  king  presented  the  bishop  land  sufficient  to  maintain 
Gighty-eeven  families,  and  upon  this  estate  he  founded  a 
monastery.  Of  the  various  provinces  of  Britain,  all  ap- 
pear to  have  received  the  Gospel,  save  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  A.D.  686  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  were  also  con- 
verted. Thus  we  learn  that  before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  all  parts  of  Britain  were  blessed  with  the 
faith  of  the  Crucified. 

In  the  year  680,  Theodoi-e,  archbishop  of  Canterl 
convened  a  council  at  Heathfleld,  At  this  council 
heresy  of  Eutyches,  that  the  divine  and  human  natnrefi 
of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  was 
considered  and  the  Church  warned  against  it.  At  this 
council,  John,  a  venerable  and  eminent  singer,  was  pres- 
ent, sent  from  Eome  to  teach  the  English  to  sing  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  done  at  Rome.  The 
eminent  archbishop,  Tlieodore,  who  presided  at  this 
council,  was  the  ripest  scholar  of  the  age,  and  intro- 
duced, among  his  countrymen,  a  taste  for  learning  and 
literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  the  year  690,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eight  ycai-s.  He  had  foretold  to 
his  friends  that  he  would  live  this  number  of  years,  hav- 
ing been  forewarned  of  the  fact  in  a  di'eam.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  bodies 
of  all  his  predecessors  had  been  buried.  Theodore  re- 
stored to  the  Churchmen  of  the  West,  the  discipline' 
penance,  and  enforced  it  by  a  body  of  severe  laws, 
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rowed  from  the  Grecian  canons.  This  work  was  entirely 
new  in  hia  jurisdiction.  By  this  new  code  the  clergy 
were  taught  to  distinguish  sins  into  various  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  more  or  less  heinous,  private  or 
public.  They  were  taught  to  judge  of  them,  and  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  their  guilt  by  their  nature  and 
consequences,  by  the  intention  of  the  offender,  the  time 
and  place  in  which  the  sins  were  committed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances witli  wliich  they  were  attended.  The  kind 
and  degree  of  the  penalties  the  offenders  were  to  receive, 
and  the  forms  of  consolation,  exhortation  and  absolution, 
were  expressed.  In  a  short  time  this  code  passed  from 
Britain  into  all  the  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
was  everywhere  adopted. 

In  this  century  the  Church  of  Ii'eland  deserves  par- 
ticular regard.  Her  clergy  ranked  among  the  first  of 
the  age  in  learning,  piety  and  zeal.  They  practically  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  inhabitants,  that  on  the  ar- 
rival of  one  of  their  number,  he  was  received  with  ex- 
preasions  of  reverent  joy.  The  people  gathered  round 
him,  and,  with  bowed  head,  craved  a  blessing  from  him. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  mission- 
aries of  this  century  were  from  Ireland.  Among  these 
St.  Kilian  ranks  first.  He  was  bom  in  the  seventh'  cen- 
tury, of  noble  parents,  and  from  childhood  was  devoted 
to  religious  sei-vice.  At  the  proper  age  he  was  admitted 
to  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  island,  of  which  he 
finally  became  abbot.  Not  content  to  remain  in  this 
office,  he  left  his  native  land,  passed  over  into  Britain, 
thence  through  France,  into  Germany,  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  monks,  and  chose  WUrzburg 
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KB  the  centre  of  his  Tvork.     Before  he  began  his  labor  fa 
visited  Rome,  and  then  returniDg,  entered  npon  hia  h 
bors  with  great  snccess.     One  of  hie  first  converts  v 
Gozbert,  the  duke  of  Franconia,  ivhose  profeBsion 
Christianity  induced  multitudes  of  his  people  to  follow  | 
his  example.     But  the  converted  prince  had  married  his 
brother's  wife  while  be  was  yet  a  pagan.      Kilian  beard  i 
of  lliiB  fact,  but  acted  with  great  prudence  in  the  ca 
He  wished  to  have  him  become  sound  in  the  faith  a 
zealous  in  its  practice  before  lie  approached  him  on 
tender  a  matter.     A  chance  at  length  presented  itself  c 
opening  the  subject,  and  he  wrote  to  the  dnke  as  fdi 
lows  :     "  My  son,  wlioni  I  have  begotten  in  the  Go 
I  rejoice  gi^atly  at  the  progress  you  are  making  ii 
faith.    Yet  it  grieves  me  much  that  you  are  entangled  ii 
imlawful  nuptials ;  and  I  fear  greatly  lest  suoli  a  n 
riage  keep  you  back  from  the  right  way,  for  the  y 
man  says,  '  Whoso  offendeth  in  one  point  loses  mi 
goods;'  and  the  Apostle  James  says  that,  'WhosoevM 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  i 
is  guilty  of  all.'     Besides,  man  is  created  anew  in  1 
tism,  not  in  part,  but  altogether.     That  he  may  th 
fore  be  entirely  a  new  creature,  he  ought  to  retain  e 
of  his  former  sins."  Gozbert  was  disturbed,  as  was  n 
ral,  on  receiving  this  letter.     Yet  faith  triumphed  ovea 
affection,  and  he  promised  Kilian  that   on  his  n 
from  an  expedition  upon  which  he  was  about  to  ( 
he  would  obey  this  law.     While  the  duke  was  al 
Ms  wife,  Geiland,  having  heard  of  Kilian's  advice,  i 
of  Gozbert's  vow,  was  alarmed  and  filled  with  bitterer 
hatred  toward  the  missionary  and  his  companions. 
determined  to  have  a  terrible  revenge,  and  for  this  pai 
pose  bii'ed  some  bloody  assassins  to  murder  them  a' 
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This  deed  was  executed  at  night,  while  the  missionaries 
were  at  prayer.  Geiland  made  every  effort  to  conceal 
this  bloody  act  of  revenge  from  the  duke  on  his  return.  « 
She  told  him  that^bhe  missionaries,  having  become  dis- 
couraged during  his  absence,  had  returned  to  their  coun- 
try. But  the  truth  of  the  matter  soon  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  duke,  and  it  is  related  that  Geiland  came  to  a 
miserable  end. 

Though  Ireland  was  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  world  at  that  day,  yet  she  excelled  in  godly 
zeal,  almost  rivalling  Rome  in  the  number  of  her  mission- 
aries.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  West  or  South 
of  Europe  where  Irish  monks  did  not  preach  the  Gospel 
or  erect  monasteries. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


SKCTB. EBRORR. — SIXTH   GESERAL  COUNCIL. — LEARNIXSS 

This  century  was  not  without  its  new  aecta  aud  nei 
heresiea.     One  of  these  was  begun  by  two  brotherB,  Pan! 
and  John,  sons  of  Callinices  of  Samosata,  and  was  calle^V 
Paulicians  after  one  of  the  brothers.      To  define   th^l 
peculiar  errors  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  ' 
all  others,  is  not  an  easy  matter.     Errors  in  &ith  had 
become  ao  numerous  and  had  assumed  such  a  variety  of 
shapes,  that  it  was  hard  for  the  inventor  to  discover  any 
error  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  any  prindple 
Christianity.      So  the  Paulicians  are  thought  by  Bom 
not  to  have  merited  the  honor  of  a  new  invention,  buJ 
to  have  borrowed  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Manicheentl 
whose  history  we  have  related  in  the  first  volume  of  o 
history.     The  Greek  writers  were  engaged  during  ( 
greater  part  of  this  century  in  a  bitter  controvergy  witii 
the  supporters  of  these  errors. 

In  Italy,  the  Lombards,  who  were  now  the  masters  c 
that  country,  professed  to  be  Arians,  In  France  } 
England,  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  controversiel 
continued,  and  in  the  East  several  of  the  aecta  that  hat 
nearly  expired,  began  to  recover  life  and  strength. 

The  condition  of  the  Nestorians  and  MonophysiW 
was  much  more  prosperous  under  the  rule  of  Mahoi 
than  under  the  Christian  emperors.  The  Nestori 
patriarch  first  secured  the  favor  and  protection  of  t 
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false  prophet  and  then  of  Omar,  his  successor.  He  ob- 
tained an  edict  by  which  there  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  sect,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their . 
religion  with  the  temporal  advantages  they  had.  The 
successors  of  Mahomet  employed  the  Nestorians  in  many 
offices  of  sacred  trust,  and  assured  them  of  their  highest 
confidence.  The  Monophy sites  enjoyed  an  equal  degree 
of  favor  and  protection  from  the  same  power.  The 
Mahometans  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Alex- 
andria, placed  Benjamin,  the  head  of  that  sect,  in  the 
episcopal  chair  and  residence  of  that  city.  From  that 
time  no  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  presided  there, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Additional  sorrows  were  in  store  for  the  Greek  Church 
A  new  sect  arose  in  the  year  630  under  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  which  excited  such  commotions  that  the  Wes- 
tern Church  joined  with  the  Eastern  to  suppress  it.  It 
arofte  in  a  desire  of  the  emperor  to  restore  the  Church  in 
his  empire,  to  unity  and  peace.  During  the  Persian  war  in 
the  year  622,  he  conferred  with  Paul,  a  man  of  great 
influence  among  the  Monophy  sites  in  Armenia,  and  in 
the  year  629  he  had  an  interview  with  Athanasius  a 
bishop  of  the  same  sect,  at  Hierapolis.  The  subject  of 
these  interviews  was,  a  plan  to  unite  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  This  sect,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  but  one  nature,  in  Christ.  But  for  the 
sake  of  unity  with  the  Greek  Church,  they  were  willing 
to  agree  to  the  doctrine  that  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  there  was  in  Christ  only  one  will  and  one  oper- 
ation, Heraclius  made  this  proposal  known  to  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth 
and  whose  parents  were  members  of  this  sect.  This 
prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  doctrine  could  be 
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received  without  the  least  detriment  to  the  deiirees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  or  its  authority.  The  emperor 
then  published  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  and 
hoped  that  it  would  result  in  the  restoration  of  unity 
and  peace.  The  reception  of  the  t'dict  was,  at  first, 
encouraging  to  the  emperor.  Cyrus  and  Athanaaius, 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  approved  the 
doctrine  at  once.  The  see  of  Jerusalem  was  at  this  time 
without  a  bishop.  As  to  the  bishop  of  Home  he  was 
not  consulted.  There  appeared  to  be  indeed  a  feir  pros- 
pect of  healing  the  differences  of  religious  opinion  in  the 
East  and  of  introducing  once  more  a  reign  of  peace. 
But  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  obscured,  and  clouds  of 
discontent,  portending  another  storm,  began  to  rise  over 
the  Church. 

Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  excited  the  tempest 
which  ensued.    He  was  present  at  a  council  called  in  the 
year  fl33  at  Alexandria,  by  Cyrua  now  bishop  of  that 
see,  at  which  council  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by   the 
imperial  edict,  was  solemnly  confirmed.     But    SophrO'  ■ 
niuB  earnestly  opposed  the  decision.      His  opposition,  J 
however,  was    treated    lightly,  as  of  little  importance. 
But  the  result  of  his  opposition  soon  became  formida- 
ble when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem.     In  this 
position  of  power  and  influence  ho  called  a  council  at 
which  the  doc^trine  of  one  will  and  one  operation  in 
Christ,  was  condemned  as  heretical.     This  cry  of  heresy 
drew  great  numbers    over  to  his  view  of  the  question. 
In  the  mean  time  he  used  his  utmost  to  influence  HoncH 
rius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  favor  his  decision.     But  Iie>J 
failed  in  his  efl'orts  as  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Conetantiao*'! 
pie,  prevented  him.     Anticipating  the  design  of  Sopl 
roniua,  Sergius  had  written  a  long  letter  to  Honorius  -i 
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which  he  artfully  explained  the  doctrine  published  by 
the  emperor,  and  obtained  for  it  his  approval.  The 
emperor,  wishing  to  end  these  controversies,  in  the  year 
639  issued  an  edict,  composed  by  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, called  the  Ecthesis^  or  explanation  of  the  faith. 
In  this  edict  all  controversy  upon  the  question  whether 
there  was  in  Christ  one  or  two  operations^  was  forbidden  ; 
but  in  the  same  paper  there  was  clearly  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  one  ^-ill.  A  good  number  of  the  Eastern 
bishops  declared  their  assent  to  this  law  and  it  was  also 
received  by  Pyrrhus  their  chief  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Sergius  in  a.d.  639,  became  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  West  the  case  was  quite  different,  John,  bishop  of 
Rome  and  the  fourth  of  that  name,  assembled  a  council 
in  his  city  in  the  year  639  in  which  the  ^thesis  was 
rejected.  In  the  progress  of  this  controversy,  a  new 
edict  was  published  in  the  year  648  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  called  the  Type  or  Formtdary.  He  was  in- 
fluenced to  issue  this  by  Paul,  then  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. By  this  edict  the  Ecthesis  of  Honorius  was 
suppressed  and  all  parties  were  commanded  in  future  not 
to  dispute  concerning  one  will  and  one  operation  in 
Christy  but  to  preserve  silence  upon  a  subject  so  hard  to 
understand.  But  the  monks  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  criminal  to  allow  so  great  a  heresy  to  exist  as  a  part 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  as  they  had  little  power  in 
high  places,  they  influenced  Martin,  successor  of  John 
the  Fourth,  to  call  a  council  in  the  year  649  at  Rome  to 
consider  the  matter.  One  hundred  and  five  bishops 
were  present  at  this  council  who  by  their  decrees,  con- 
demned both  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type,  They  also 
uttered  the  most  fearful  anathemas  against  the  sect  of 
the  Monothelites  and  all  their  patrons.     The  emperor, 
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Constans,  was  greatly  incensed  at  Martin  for  this  con- 
duct and  punished  him  for  the  offence  with  banishment 
from  his  diocese  for  a  year,  to  the  isle  of  Naxos  in  the 
^gean  sea.  This  punishment  did  not  in  the  least  shake 
the  firmness  of  Martin.  In  his  exile  he  exclaimed — 
"  As  to  this  wretched  body  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  it. 
He  is  at  hand,  why  should  I  give  myself  any  trouble  ? 
for  I  hope  in  His  mercy,  that  He  will  prolong  my  course." 
He  died  in  prison  in  the  year  655. 

Maximus  was  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  those  monks 
that  had  opposed  the  edict  of  the  emperor.  Constans 
condemned  him  to  be  scourged,  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
out,  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  banishment  and  piison.  Two  other 
monks  shared  his  fate.  The  two  immediate  successors 
of  Martin,  Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  maintained  his 
views  with  greater  caution.  The  latter  especially  used 
the  most  prudential  means  to  prevent  a  second  outbreak 
of  the  flames  of  controversy  and  when  Constans  visited 
Rome  in  a.d.  063,  he  was  received  by  that  prelate  with 
the  highest  marks  of  honor  and  respect.  But  this 
emperor  was  a  cruel  tyrant  and  disgraced  the  Christian 
name  by  his  follies,  vices,  and  crimes.  Having  murdered 
his  own  brother,  Theodosius,  he  was  himself  murdered 
in  turn  in  the  year  668  and  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  his 
reign. 

The  smothered  controversy  now  broke  out  afresh  and 
Agathos,  bishop  of  Rome,  requested  Constantine  the 
Fourth,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constans,  to  assemble 
a  general  council.  The  sixth  general  council  was  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  680  at  which 
the  Monothelite  doctrine  was  condemned.  The  Roman 
delegates  who  represented  Agathos  in  this  council,  con- 
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firmed  the  sentence  and  approved  of  severe  laws  against 
any  who  should  violate  its  decrees. 

The  errors  of  the  Monothelites  are  hard  to  dotino. 
They  pertained  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
and  chiefly  in  declaring  that  there  was. but  oue  fciU  in 
His  two  natures,  and  therefore  one  operation,  Tlioso 
subtle  distinctions  and  the  controversies  that  have 
sprung  from  them,  teach  us  to  love  the  more  fervently 
the  Catholic  creeds  and  the  simple  and  essential  truths 
they  express. 

The  sect  of  the  Monothelites,  thougli  under  tlio  name 
of  Maronites,  continued  until  the  twelfth  century,  wliou 
they  renounced  their  error  of  one  will  in  Christ,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  century  were  restoi*ed  to  tlie  unity 
of  the  Church. 

The  council  called  Quinisextum^  or  Supplement,  fol- 
lowed the  sixth,  in  the  year  692.  Tliere  are  pi*esorvod 
one  hundred  and  two  laws  passed  by  this  council  all  of 
which  pertain  to  the  celebration  of  divine  worsliip,  the 
government  of  the  Church  and  the  lives  and  manners  of 
Christians.  Six  of  these  laws  are  opposed  to  several  of 
the  peculiar  laws  and  rites  of  the  Roman  Cluirch  for 
which  cause  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  refused  to  admit 
this  council  to  be  one  of  those  called  general,  though 
they  approve  the  most  of  its  acts.  But  these  laws  wore 
adopted  by  the  whole  Greek  Church  and  by  those  con- 
gregations under  its  patronage  in  countries  ruled  by 
heathen  princes. 

The  general  state  of  religion  in  this  age  is  a  part  of 
the  historian's  duty  not  pleasant  to  present.  The  clergy 
of  every  order  were  infected  by  the  vices  of  the  tim(>H. 
Bishops,  priests  and  deacons  alike  violated  their  sacred 
vows  and  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,     Ambition,  avarice, 
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fraud,  pride,  and  a  contempt  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  laity  made  the  lives  of  many  in  holy  orders  ap- 
pear infamous  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Christian  men. 
There  were  also  in  many  parts,  bitter  dissensions  between 
bishops  and  mojiks.  The  former,  ambitious  of  power, 
employed  the  latter  to  aid  them  in  reaching  their  objects 
of  ambition.  But  the  more  noble-minded  monks,  when 
they  saw  that  their  bishops  were  only  intent  on  using 
them  for  their  own  selfish  ends  regardless  of  their  office, 
resolved  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  so  vile  a  service.  And  as  they  feared  the 
resentment  of  those  bishops,  they  fled  for  protection  to 
the  emperors  and  princes  of  the  realm.  Here  they  found 
sympathy  and  protection.  Yet,  the  inonks  themselves 
were  also  infected  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times. 
The  power  they  possessed  over  the  low^r  classes  were 
great  because  of  the  high  degree  of  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held.  This  influence  was  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  strength  of  religious  principle  a  multitude 
of  them  possessed,  and  they  grossly  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  masses.  Heads  of  families 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  honor  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  monkish  orders.  Believing  it  to  be 
the  way  to  highest  earthly  felicity  and  the  greatest 
sanctity  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  society  of  man 
and  live  in  solitude,  they  devoted  their  children  to  God 
in  the  monastic  life.  W4th  these  innocent  victims,  they 
often  sent  rich  doweries.  Abandoned  profligates  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  grossest  vice,  alarmed  for  the 
future,  tried  to  check  the  reproofs  of  conscience  by  giv- 
ing their  children  to  the  monastery  and  sending  with 
them  large  sums  of  money,  hoping  thus  to  appease  the 
anger  of  God.     But  these  orders  did  good  service  in  the 
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cause  of  learning.  What  little  progress  was  made  in 
literature  in  this  age,  was  chiefly  througl^  their  exer- 
tions, in  their  cloisters.  The  laws  by  which  their  houses 
were  regulated  forbade  the  election  of  an  abbot  who  was 
not  an  educated  man.  But  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
little  learning,  in  such  an  age,  would  establish  the  fame 
of  a  monk  for  erudition.  The  monks  and  those  who 
were  studying  for  holy  orders,  were  also  required  by 
law  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  study  and  reading. 
But  these  laws  were  of  little  avail,  and  their  institutions, 
for  the  most  part,  failed  to  advance  or  even  preserve 
solid  learning.  The  most  of  those  who  passed  for  learned 
men,  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  hours,  devoted  to 
literature,  in  reading  the  lives  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
calendar  as  saints,  many  of  whom  had  been  mere  relig- 
ious fanatics.  The  civil  rulers  of  the  age  appear  to  have 
lost  the  generous  spirit  of  patronage  which  distinguished 
many  of  their  predecessors,  and  failed  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  art.  The  bishops  are  represented 
to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  too  ignorant  to  compose 
their  own  sermons,  and  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  for  relief. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  relate  the  fact  that,  before 
this  age  the  Church  began  to  present  a  dark  and  painful 
contrast  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  in  some  of  its 
doctrines,  especially  in  the  West,  with  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  purity.  This  tide  of  degeneracy  increased 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  objects  of  devotion  were 
multiplied,  embracing  fragments  claimed  to  be  from  the 
real  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified,  the  images  of 
saints,  and  bones  whose  owners  were  at  least,  doubtful. 
The  novel  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  now  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  West  and  was  a  powerful  instrument  in 
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the  hands  of  the  clergy  in  tyrannizing  over  the  minds  of 
the  laity.  In  an  earlier  and  purer  age,  the  doctnne  was 
universal  that  at  death  man's  probation  ended  and  his 
doom  was  sealed  up  for  revelation  at  the  last  day  when 
he  should  be  judged  according  to  the  works  done  in  the 
body ;  now  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  taught  that  the 
generous  offices  of  friends  on  earth  could  ransom  depart- 
ed souls  from  tormenting  flames.  In  those  early  days, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  in  its  simplicity  and  was  the 
mighty  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  men  ;  now  a 
pompous  service  and  bodily  exercises  took  its  place.  In 
the  absence  of  learning  and  of  general  spiritual  life, 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  arose  concerning  the  doctrines 
and  questions  of  revealed  religion,  were  disposed  of  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  manner,  or  were  left  in  greater  ob- 
scurity than  before.  In  this  melancholy  decline,  the  see 
of  Rome  took  the  lead,  and  by  example  and  influence 
hastened  the  eclipse  of  the  Church's  glory  from  which 
she  only  emerged,  in  part,  at  the  Reformation.  By  her 
arrogance,  her  assumption  of  supremacy,  and  her  other 
errors  she  hastened  the  great  schism  between  the  East 
and  the  West  whose  breach  has  been  A^ddening  from  age 
to  age  to  the  present  day. 

Still,  there  were  acts  performed  and  institutions  or- 
dained by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  this  century  which 
showed  that  they  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  wisdom 
and  good  works.  In  this  century  the  festival  of  the 
Ascension  was  established  which  has  been  kept  by  the 
Catholic  world  since  that  day  and  is  worthy  of  perpet- 
ual observance,  and  yet  the  same  age  produced  the 
festival  of  The  True  Cross, 

Boniface  the  Fifth  made  a  law  providing  that  in  future 
the  Church  should  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  fled 
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there  for  protection.  While  in  the  sanctuary  the  persons 
of  the  refugees  should  not  be  harmed,  no  matter  of  what 
crime  they  were  charged.  His  successor  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  encouraging  the  erection  of  mag- 
nificent Churches,  and  in  adorning  the  clergy,  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  with  extremely 
rich  and  gorgeous  robes. 
9* 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

P:ASTERX    EMPIRE. IMAGES. TURKS. ARABIANS. 

The  Eastern  empire  was  now  in  its  decline,  and  had 
lost  much  of  its  former  strength  and  grandeur.  Its 
frequent  revolutions,  and  other  grcat  calamities,  had  en- 
feebled its  life,  and  made  its  throne  a  most  unquiet  and 
dangerous  seat  for  any  ruler  to  occupy.  In  the  eighth 
century,  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  loaded  with 
shame,  and  sent  into  banishment.  The  great  contro- 
versy about  images  hastened  its  decline  by  the  heated 
passions  it  excited  and  the  terrible  conflicts  it  pro- 
duced. These  internal  troubles  prevented  a  combined 
and  hearty  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Ma- 
hometan power  that  was  pressing  the  empire  at  every 
assailable  point.  The  dominion  of  the  false  prophet  was 
constantly  extending  its  boundaries,  and  not  only  check- 
ing the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  South, 
but,  in  many  provinces,  actually  banishing  it  totally 
from  the  country.  In  this  century  appeared  the  power 
of  the  Turk,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  which  rapidly  gathered 
strength  and  empire  in  Asia,  and  finally  extinguished 
the  Grecian  empire. 

In  the  year  718,  Leo  the  Third  became  emperor  at 
Constantinople.  The  employment  of  his  father  was  that 
of  grazier,  and  in  this  business  he  appears  to  have  been 
prospered  highly,  for  he  was  able  to  introduce  his  son 
to  the  emperor  with  a  present  of  five  hundred  sheep. 
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His  first  military  service  was  rendered  in  the  guards  of 
Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
imperial  master  by  acts  of  an  heroic  character,  lender 
the  successor  of  Justinian,  his  military  genius  and 
ability  became  shining,  and  he  was  finally  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  applause  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
His  reign  was  one  of  severe  trial,  requiring  the  highest 
order  of  courage,  prudence  and  wisdom.  But  he  was 
enabled  to  detect  and  crush  the  plot  tings  of  his  enemies 
at  home,  and  to  show  quite  a  formidable  front  to  the 
Mahometan  invaders.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
image  controversy,  and  in  the  afikirs  of  the  Churcli 
generally,  by  which  he  has  rendered  his  name  famous 
in  history.  He  began  the  campaign  against  images  in 
a  vigorous  manner,  which  resulted  in  deeds  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  within  the  royal  city.  In  his  own  palace 
was  a  porch,  where  an  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
erected.  This  image  had  become  an  object  of  worship 
on  the  part  of  some  ignorant  people,  and  Leo,  believing 
should  he  suffer  it  to  remain,  that  ]ie  would  bo  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  encouraging  idolatry,  sent  an  officer  to  take  it 
down.  Some  women,  who  were  there  at  the  time,  en- 
treated the  officer  to  suffer  it  to  remain,  but  in  vain. 
The  officer,  intent  on  obeying  the  emperor's  command, 
ascended  a  ladder,  and,  with  a  hatchet,  struck  the  image 
three  times  on  the  face.  Seeing  this,  these  fanatical 
women,  in  a  fury,  threw  down  the  ladder  and  killed  the 
officer.  The  image,  however,  was  removed,  and  a  plain 
cross  erected  in  its  place,  while  several  of  those  who 
were  guilty  of  the  murder,  paid  the  penalty  with  their 
lives.  The  news  of  these  proceedings  flew  to  Rome, 
where  the  worship  of  images  had  made  greater  progress 
than  in  the  East,  which  so  infiam^d  the  minds  of  image 
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zealots  that  they  pulled  down  the  statues  of  the  emperor 
and  trod  them  under  foot.  The  next  step  taken  by  Leo 
in  this  work  was  to  publish  an  edict,  in  which  he  ordered 
all  images  and  pictures,  used  for  religious  purposes,  to 
be  removed  from  the  churches.  The  image  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints,  were  accordingly  re- 
moved, and  where  their  pictures  were  painted  on  the 
wall,  they  were  hidden  from  the  eye  by  a  smooth  coat- 
ing of  plaster.  During  the  reign  of  six  emperors, 
and  for  the  space  of  one  hunded  and  twenty  years,  a 
furious  conflict  raged  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  image  worship,  involving  the  East  and  West  in  riots 
and  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  lives  of  emperors  in  con- 
stant peril.  To  suppress  these  uprisings  required  a 
strong  and  active  military  force.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  were  literally  filled  with  monks,  the  zealous 
patrons  of  images,  who  declared  war  against  all  who 
favored  the  course  of  the  emperor.  They  armed  a  fleet 
and  boldly  sailed  for  Constantinople,  reckoning  on  the 
aid  of  miracles  to  give  them  the  victory,  and  to  enable 
them  to  place  a  ruler  on  the  throne  who  would,  like 
themselves,  bow  down  to  these  rude  creatures.  But 
their  faith  in  miracles  was  disappointed  and  their  hopes 
blasted.  The  Greek  fire  was  more  powerful  than  their 
images.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed,  a  host  of  them  per- 
ished, and  the  survivors  abandoned  the  islands  to  their 
conquerors.  But  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  now  alive  in 
Italy,  and  the  emperor  tried  with  vigor  to  suppress  it. 
He  sent  a  strong  force  by  sea,  which,  after  a  stormy 
voyage,  landed  near  Ravenna.  This  army  was  defeated, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  slain.  The  resistance 
to  the  government  of  Leo  was  successful,  and  once  more 
Rome  became  an  independent  power. 
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The  son  and  successor  of  Leo,  Constantine  the  Fifth, 
pursued  the  same  course  as  his  father  in  respect  to 
images.  His  reign  was  long  and  constantly  disturbed 
by  conspiracies,  riots,  and  conflicts.  In  the  numerons 
attempts  to  destroy  his  life,  or  overthrow  his  govern- 
ment, he  found  the  monks  were  involved  in  the  conspir- 
acy. This  conduct  induced  the  emperor  to  punish  them 
severely,  and  finally  to  abolish  their  order,  confiscate 
their  treasures  and  estates,  and  to  convert  their  houses 
into  magazines  and  barracks.  At  the  same  time  he  for- 
bade the  public  or  private  worship  of  images.  In  the 
year  764  he  assembled  a  cooncil  at  Constantinople, 
which,  by  its  membere,  waa'  called  the  seventh  general 
counciL  At  this  council  were  assembled  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops.  After  a  session  of  six  months 
they  decreed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that  all  visible  sym- 
bols of  Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blas- 
phemoiia  or  heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  paganism  ;  that 
all  such'  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or 
erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  the 
objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
emperor. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  under  the  reign  of  the 
empress  Irene,  images  were  again  the  victors  in  the 
East  This  princess  was  the  wife  of  Leo  the  Fourth,  a 
feeble  and  short-lived  prince.  She  had  one  eon,  Con- 
stantine the  Sixth,  toward  whom  she  acted  the  part  of  a 
most  cruel  and  unnatural  mother.  Her  ambition  was 
stronger  than  her  love  for  her  son,  the  laws  of  her  coun- 
try, or  the  principles  of  i-eligion.  Through  her  neglect 
or  connivance,  his  education  was  so  imperfect, .  and  his 
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character  poisoned  with  so  many  and  great  vices,  that  he 
was  unfit  to  occupy  the  throne.  To  be  rid  of  his  mother, 
who  insisted  on  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  he  banished 
her  to  the  isle  of  Sicily.  Here  she  fomied  conspiracies 
against  him,  and  finally  succeeded  in  dethroning  him. 
That  he  might  be  disabled  from  ever  ruling  in  the 
future,'  she  bribed  her  servants  to  put  out  his  eyes,  who 
executed  the  horrid  deed  while  he  was  asleep,  by  plung- 
ing daggers  into  them.  This  monster  mother  was  suf- 
fered to  reign  five  years  amidst  great  splendor.  As  she 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  in  her  chariot 
of  gold,  four  men  of  noble  rank  held  the  reins  of  four 
milk-white  steeds  that  drew  it.  Five  years  later,  these 
four  noblemen  conspired  against  her,  drove  her  from  her 
throne,  and  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she 
earned  a  scanty  living  by  spinning.  This  was  the  per- 
son who  vindicated  the  images  and  indulged  their 
patrons  in  the  East  in  adoring  them.  Her  first  step  in 
this  work  was  to  proclaim  liberty  of  conscience  in  their 
use.  The  monks  eagerly  improved  the  privilege,  and 
suddenly  appeared  with  their  thousand  images,  and 
offered  them  for  public  veneration.  But  in  the  way  of 
her  design  stood  the  decrees  of  what  the  Greeks  claimed 
as  the  seventh  general  council.  These  decrees  must  be 
annulled  before  she  could  proceed  in  her  patronage  of 
this  species  of  idolatry.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
convening  another  council,  which  should  have  power  to 
destroy  the  acts  of  its  predecessor.  Accordingly,  Irene 
having  placed  Tarasius,  her  willing  servant,  in  the  patri- 
archal chair  of  Constantinople,  proceeded  to  assemble 
such  a  council.  Only  eighteen  days  were  allowed  to 
complete  her  arrangements.  At  this  council  were  assem- 
bled three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  all  of  whom  signed 
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its  decrees.  By  the  decision  of  this  council,  the  worship 
of  images  was  declared  to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture  atid 
reason,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  Church.  It 
was  held  at  Nice  in  the  year  787.  The  decisions  of  the 
council  were  opposed  by  the  judgment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and  especially  by  the  English 
Church.  Its  acts  relative  to  the  worship  of  images  were 
officially  condemned  by  a  council  assembled  in  a.d.  794 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  at  which  three  hundred  bish- 
ops were  present.  Indeed  the  acts  of  this  Nicene  coun- 
cil remain  a  shameful  monument  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, falsehood,  and  folly.  The  disgrace  inflicted  on  its 
acts  was  made  deeper  by  the  fact  that  it  was  convened, 
and  its  deliberations  controlled,  by  so  base  an  instru- 
ment as  Irene. 

Images  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  churches 
six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  being  adored.  Hitherto  Christians  everywhere  wor- 
shipped God  only,  nor  did  they  seek  inspiration  in  this 
Divine  service  by  means  of  creature  objects.  "  It  is  not 
possible,"  says  Origen,  "that  any,  by  the  worship  of 
images,  should  attain  the  knowledge  of  God."  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  some  approach  was  made 
towards  this  evil  in  the  Church.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  found  a  linen  cloth  hanging  on  a  church  door 
with  the  image  of  Christ  or  some  saint  painted  on  it. 
"  Observing  this,"  says  he,  "  so  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  tore  the  cloth."  The  famous  St.  Augustine  says, 
"  Images  are  of  more  force  to  pervert  the  soul  than  to 
instruct  it.  When  images  are  once  placed  in  temples, 
and  had  in  honor,  error  creepeth  in."  Eusebius  says  he 
saw  images,  in  his  day,  of  Christ,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Peter, 
and  declared  that  their  religions  use  was  "  a  heathenish 
custom." 
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As  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church  increased,  so  did  t 
calamities  increase  upon  the  Christian  world.     This  oei 
tury  witnessed  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  Church  i 
Afnca  in  the  complete  siibverBion  of  its  power  by  the 
Arabians.     Since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  Christianity 
had  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  northern  portion  of  this 
continent.     It  had  furnished  many  of  the  most  glorious^ 
lights  in  its  history,  and  had  given  to  the  catalogue  < 
martyrs  and  confessors,  and  to  the  literaiy  world, 
array   of  mind_  not   surpassed    by   any  portion  of  t 
globe.     Five  hundred  churches  and  cathedrals  were  d 
stoyed  by  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  and  once  more,  aftM 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  moral  darkness  and  snperstiiiJ 
tion  prevailed. 

Not  content  with  these  conquests,  this  deluge  of  S 
hometan  locusts  rolled  onward  in  resistless  waves  till  itt| 
reached  the    western   ocean.     Turning  northward,  tbt 
Arabs  next  crossed  into  Spaiu,  in  the  year  714,  i 
they  met,  fought  and  defeated  Roderic,  king  of  tbf 
Spanish  Goths.     This  great  disaster  was  chiefly  owin 
to  the  treachery  of  Julian,  one  of  his  generals.     Havin 
defeated  Roderic,  they  speedily  made  themselves  masterfl 
of  the  greater  part  of  this  province,  completely  deatroyi 
ing  the  Gothic  empire,  which  had  now  lasted  more  thai 
three  hundred    years.     They  next  extended  their  coi^ 
quests  into  France  and  gained  possession  of  the  greate 
part  of  the  coast  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  From 
these  possessions  they  made  incursions  into  the  interioi^ 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
in  the  year  732  these  infidel  invaders  suffered  a  bloody] 
defeat,  inflicted  on  them  by  Charles  Martel,  duke  of  tlt« 
Franks,    Tiiey  soon  recovered  from  this  defeat,  howevei 
and  returned  with  increased  violence  to  their  work  t 
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devastation.  France  and  Spain  were  not  the  only  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that  suffered  from  their  incursions.  They 
ravaged  portions  of  Italy,  and  reduced  under  their  yoke 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Wherever  they  ad- 
vanced, the  Church  suffered  severe  loss,  if  its  power  was 
not  totally  crushed.  In  Spain,  the  Arabs  chose  such  of 
the  Christian  temples  as  they  preferred  for  their  own 
use,  and  suffered  the  remainder  to  be  used  by  their 
rightful  owners. 

The  advance  of  these  enemies  was  so  rapid  and  terri- 
ble that  it  sent  a  trembling  and  dread  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  This  fact  induced  Charlemagne  to 
lead  a  powerful  army  into  Spain,  with  the  firm  resolve, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  overpower  and  expel  the  invaders. 
But  the  expedition  was  not  attended  with  that  success 
he  hoped  for,  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  failure. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

CHARLEMAGNE. ADRIAN  FIRST. LEARNING. 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  was  so  named 
because  of  his  many  and  great  exploits.  Many  eminent 
men  have  had  the  title  Great  appended  to  their  names, 
but  no  one  has  had  it  blended  with  his  name  so  as  to 
form  a  real  part  of  it,  save  Charles  the  Great.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  title,  he  has  been  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of 
the  saints  by  the  Roman  Church,  so  that  his  name  ap- 
pears registered  there,  St.  Charlemagne.  His  greatness, 
no  doubt,  appeared  the  greater  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
generation,  because  there  were  so  few  that  possessed  any 
great  qualities.  A  small  tree  in  a  desert  is  magnified  to 
the  size  of  a  forest  giant.  A  brief  notice  of  his  charac- 
ter and  deeds  may  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  what  was 
required  in  his  day  to  make  one  great  and  holy. 

History  relates  that  he  made  fifty-three  military  expe- 
ditions against  different  nations  and  tribes  in  which  he 
was,  for  the  most  part,  successful.  But  in  these  expedi- 
tions he  never  combated  an  enemy  whose  power  was 
equal  to  his  own,  unless  it  were  the  Arabians.  The  most 
of  his  conquests  were  made  of  countries  whose  inhab- 
itants were  rude  in  military  science,  and  generally  bar- 
barous. With  his  greater,  well-disciplined,  well-fed,  and 
equipped  forces,  his  barbarous  foes  could  not  successfully 
contend,  and  were,  therefore,  subdued.  Among  others, 
he  reduced  the  Saxons,  a  patriotic  and  valiant  people. 
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who  inhabited  a  part  of  Germany.  One  object  in  this 
conquest  was  to  make  them  Christians.  The  labor  and 
cost  of  life  and  money  expended  in  reducing  this  people, 
were  vastly  greater  than,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
he  had  reckoned  upon.  They  loved  their  liberty  dearly, 
and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  receiving  Christianity 
through  compulsion ;  hence  .  they  fought  long  and 
bravely,  and  occupied  the  resources  of  their  powerful 
enemy  for  several  years  in  a  vigorous  and  destructive 
warfare.  Beside  the  trial  of  arms,  Charles  made  severe 
laws  by  which  he  hoped  to  terrify  them  into  submission 
and  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  Six  crimes  were  spe- 
cified, of  which,  if  any  Saxons  were  guilty,  they  were 
to  be  punished  with  death.  These  laws  were  published 
before  they  were  conquered,  and  were  as  follows :  "  The 
refusal  of  baptism ;  the  false  pretence  to  baptism ;  a  re- 
lapse to  idolatry ;  the  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop ;  hu- 
man sacrifices;  and  eating  meat  in  Lent."  But  they 
could  atone  for  all  crimes  by  baptism,  and  on  the  recep- 
tion of  that  sacrament  they  were  made  equal  with  their 
conquerors.  At  length,  in  the  year  785,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance  of  thirteen  years,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sax- 
on nation  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Charlemagne, 
and  promised,  to  their  life's  end,  to  give  the  religion  of 
Christ  their  hearty  support.  To  aid  them  in  keeping  in- 
violate this  oath  of  allegiance,  a  great  number  of  reli- 
gious teachers  were  sent  among  them,  who  erected 
schools  and  founded  monasteries,  to  afibrd  them  the 
necessary  instruction. 

Charles  employed  the  same  means  with  the  Huns,  a 
fierce  and  barbarous  people  of  Pannonia,  who,  overpow- 
ered by  his  victorious  arms,  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  slavery  and  Christianity.  They  preferred  to  be 
called  a  Christian  people,  and  be  free. 
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These  conquests,  made  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  ^ 
were  prompted  more  by  ambition  than  a  love  of  the  Gos- 
pel. That  he  might  make  his  success  in  arms  the  more 
complete,  he  did  not  scruple  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the 
Mahometans,  though  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  truth,  by 
which  he  engaged  them  to  oppress  the  Greeks.  Nor  was 
his  private  life  without  blemish,  for  he  is  said  to  have  had 
no  less  than  nine  wives,  or  concubines,  and  a  large  poster- 
ity of  children,  as  the  fruits  of  these  unlawful  relations. 
Yet  he  was  the  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  professed  to  be  a  student  and  an  author.  But 
in  the  modern  use  of  these  tenns  he  did  not  merit  the 
honor  of  being  called  either.  His  patronage  of  learning 
and  the  schools  he  founded,  have  secured  to  him  the  de- 
served gratitude  of  mankind.  It  was  during  his  reign, 
and  by  his  generous  encouragement,  that  the  renowned 
University  of  Paris  was  founded.  He  secured  the  pray- 
ers and  flattering  favor  of  the  clergy  by  this  interest, 
and  by  the  bountiful  liberality  he  showed  to  the  holy 
orders.  Of  all  the  clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  most  highly  favored  with  his  bounty.  In 
the  reign  of  Pepin,  his  father,  the  temporal  power  of  this 
bishop  began.  This  prince  had  expelled  the  warlike 
Lombards  from  Rome  and  vicinity,  in  the  year  754,  and 
on  their  expulsion  he  bound  them,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to 
surrender  tp  the  see  of  Rome,  that  city,  and  the  country 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  all  its  cities  and  castles. 
The  extent  of  this  estate  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  times.  A  guilty  conscience  appears  to  have 
caused  Pepin  to  grant  this  grand  donation,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  sins.  Upon  the  death 
of  this  prince,  the  Lombards  made  another  attempt  to 
regain   their  lost   possessions   in   Italy.     At   this  time 
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Adrian  the  First  was  bishop  of  that  see.  Unable  to  de- 
fend his  possessions,  he  fled  for  succor  to  Charlemagne, 
and  implored  his  aid.  Ever  ready  to  extend  his  power, 
and,  perhaps,  venerating  the  person  of  Adrian,  he 
promptly  espoused  his  cause.  He  advanced  into  Italy 
with  his  army,  and  completely  reduced  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards,  which  had  stood  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  He  now  proclaimed  himself  their  king,  and  then 
visited  Rome,  and  while  there  confirmed  the  grant  be- 
stowed by  his  father  on  that  see,  and  also  added  several 
more  cities  to  the  estates  of  the  Church.  But  this  appa- 
rent generosity  of  Charlemagne  possessed  less  merit  in 
fact  than  it  seemed  to  deserve.  Before  he  made  the  do- 
nation he  was  told  that  when  Constantine  the  Gyeat  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  gave  up  Rome  and  its  adjacent  territory  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Church  and  governed  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  This  fiction,  no  doubt,  had  great  influence  with 
him,  especially  when  he  was  warned  that  should  he  with- 
hold this  donation  he  would  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and 
the  displeasure  of  St.  Peter.  Adiian  and  his  clergy  were 
prompt  in  repaying  him  in  their  way  for  his  generous 
deed.  An  opportunity  offered,  by  which,  while  the  bish- 
op of  Rome  would  appear  to  bestow  honor  aiM  confer  a 
favor,  he  would  by  the  same  act  increase  the  glory  of  his 
own  power.  On  a  visit  to  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  Charlemagne  appeared  at  Christmas  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  After  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his 
head,  and  the  dome  of  that  majestic  temple  resounded 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people :  "  Long  life  and 
victory  to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned 
by  God  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans." 
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The  emperor  declared,  after  the  ceremony  was  past,  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  intention  of  Leo,  which,  had  he 
known  before,  he  would  have  avoided  by  remaining 
away  from  the  city.  The  gratitude  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  his  services  in  her  endowment  and  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  at  large,  was  cherished,  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  see  her  bishop.  Paschal  the  Second, 
enrolling  his  name  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints.  The 
world  at  large  is  indebted  to  this  emperor  for  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to 
expel  that  darkness  of  ignorance  which  prevailed.  In 
this  work  he  was  encouraged  and  ably  seconded  by  his 
tutor,  Alcuin.  This  eminent  scholar  had  held  the  office 
of  abbot  at  Canterbury,  England,  from  whence  he  was 
invited  over  to  the  court  of  his  royal  patron.  He  in- 
structed the  emperor  in  rhetoric,  logic,  divinity  and 
mathematics,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  labored 
to  spread  abroad  through  Europe  a  love  of  learning  and 
dispel  the  pervading  ignorance  of  the  times.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works  which,  for  the  age  when  they 
were  written,  have  the  merit  of  being  sprightly  and  ele- 
gant. Alcuin  was  the  chief  agent  employed  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  great  work  of  founding  the  University  of 
Paris.  But  this  learned  abbot  was  but  the  brightest 
light  of  a  large  number  of  others  who  were  drawm  with- 
in the  empire  of  Charles  by  his  bounty  and  zeal,  and  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture. This  prince  was  successful  in  awakening  a  zeal 
for  learning  among  all  classes  of  society,  while  he  en- 
couraged his  people  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
every  branch,  human  and  divine.  Also,  by  his  express 
order,  all  the  bishops  in  his  empire  erected  Cathedral 
schools  in  which  those  of  the  youth  whose  lives  were 
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consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ  were  to  be  instructed 
in  scientific  and  religious  knowledge.  These  schools  were 
so  called  because  they  were  near  the  principal  church 
edifice  in  the  diocese,  and  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  bishop.  Those  abbots  also,  who  had  any  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
opened  schools  in  the  monasteries  in  which  the  more 
learned  of  the  fraternity  taught  those  several  branches 
of  education  adapted  to  the  future  occupation  or  profes- 
sion of  the  scholars.  The  emperor  also  erected  the  fa- 
mous Palatine  school  which  was  designed  to  banish  ig- 
norance from  his  court,  by  the  education  of  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  children  of  the  nobility.  It 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  most  accomplished 
teachers  the  times  could  produce.  But  it  is  a  subject  of 
regret  that  these  wise  and  noble  efforts  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  standard  of  learning  were  not  followed  by 
those  happy  results  which  those  who  conceived  them 
had  hoped.  It  is  not  a  matter  worthy  of  surprise,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  that  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  that  age,  with  few  exceptions,  were  neither 
men  of  genius  nor  of  science.  Their  systems  of  instruction 
were  very  imperfect,  and  what  knowledge  they  imparted 
was  a  poor  skeleton  of  the  learning  of  earlier  ages.  The 
whole  system  of  their  education  consisted  in  what  they 
called  the  seven  liberal  arts,  embracing  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astronomy. 
And  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  these  sciences  was 
very  meagre,  and  their  mode  of  teaching  them  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  teacher  did 
not  venture  beyond  the  first  three  of  the  above  named 
studies. 

Charlemagne  likewise  surpassed  all  other  princes  of 
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his  age  in  the  degree  of  veneration  he  showed  for  the 
Scriptures.  In  addition  to  that  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  believed  they  possessed  the 
germs  and  principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  and  his  belief 
in  their  scope  of  revelation,  were  impressed  on  his  mind 
by  Alcuin.  He  encouraged,  by  every  means,  the  learned 
and  pious  in  his  dominions,  to  develop  and  publish  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  while  he  exerted  himself 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  Latin  translation  so  that 
no  obstacle  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pious  zeal,  of 
proving  the  Bible  to  be  the  depository  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  is  necessary,  or  of  advantage  to  man 
to  know.  This  zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror awakened  the  drowsy  energies  of  the  clergy  and 
led  them  to  apply  themselves  more  to  literary  pursuits 
than  they  had  ever  done.  Persuaded  that  most  of  the 
clergy  were  too  ignorant  to  explain  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  that  were  prescribed 
to  be  read  in  public  worship,  he  appointed  Alcuin  and 
Paul,  a  deacon,  to  prepare  a  series  of  sermons  upon  these 
portions  of  Scripture.  The  exposition  they  required  for 
these  discourses,  they  drew  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  This  famous  work  received  the  title  of  the 
Hanites^  or  Sermons  of  Charlemagne.  The  ignorant 
clergy  were  required  to  commit  them  to  memory  and  re- 
cite them  to  the  people.  The  clergy  being  thus  relieved 
of  the  care  and  toil  of  preparing  their  own  sermons, 
were  encouraged  in  their  ignorance  and  indolence.  Such, 
of  course,  was  not  the  design  of  the  emperoj,  who  only 
wished  the  people  to  be  edified  and  improved.  He  pro- 
ceeded yet  further  in  his  efibrts  to  elevate  them  by  hav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  saints  published  in  a 
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amall  volame  for  circulation.  By  this  means  he  hoped 
to  illoBtrate  the  Christian  life  in  bo  practical  a  way  as  to 
induce  the  clergy  and  people  to  imitate  their  example. 
His  zealous  cfforta  were  but  partially  rewarded,  and 
biB  bright  hopes  but  partially  realized.  On  the  subject 
of  the  worship  of  images  he  took  sldeB  against  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  the  decrees  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice 
assembled  by  Irene.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  tliis 
question,  and  his  views  were  in  harmony  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  in  France,  England,  and  Gennany. 
In  these  countries  the  clergy  generally  held  that  images 
might  be  lawfully  preserved  and  even  put  up  in 
churches,  but  at  the  same  time  they  condemned  all 
adoration  of  them  as  an  insult  to  God  and  sinful.  Bj 
the  advice  of  the  bishops  of  France  he  appointed  several 
of  the  most  learned  and  prudent  divines  in  the  empire 
to  write  a  work  on  this  controverted  subject.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  uistruction  four  books  appeared,  which  he 
sent  to  Adrian  in  the  year  794,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
convince  that  prelate  of  the  error  he  had  committed  in 
approving  the  decrees  of  the  second  Xicene  Council,  and 
to  induce  him  publicly  to  withdraw  bis  approval  of  them, 
In  these  books,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  reasona 
offered  by  those  who  had  passed  those  decrees  in  i^voip 
of  image  worship,  were  clearly  and  severely  expoiied. 
Adrian,  like  his  successors,  not  willing  to  admit  th^t  he 
had  erred,  or  not  being  convinced  of  his  error,  and  yet 
feeling  that  it  became  him  to  respect  the  action  of  so  high 
and  mighty  a  prince,  wrote  a  reply  to  the  four  hooks. 
But  his  applogy  for  the  worship  of  images  ^as  so  desti- 
tute of  good  reason  and  authority,  that  it  failed  to  secui'e 
the  respect  of  those  of  good  sense  and  moderate  views. 
At  the  council  assembled  by  the  emperor  at  Frankfort 
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in  the  year  794  to  consider  the  substance  of  these  four 
books,  and  at  which  three  hundred  bishops  were  present, 
the  opinions  expressed  in  them  were  solemnly  confirmed, 
and  the  worship  of  images  unanimously  condemned.  By 
this  important  decision  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  we  learn  that  the  Churches  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  were  free  to  call  a  council  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  pass  decrees  without  his 
approval,  to  decide  unanimously  that  he  had  erred,  and 
that  too  upon  a  religious  question  of  vital  importance. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

MISSIONS. BONIFACE. DAMASCENUS. BEDE. 

Afteb  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  a  large  part 
of  Germany  yet  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  infuse  into  these  dark  abodes 
the  beams  of  revealed  light,  and  in  this  good  work, 
Christian  kings  and  princes  had  joined  with  the  clergy ; 
but  their  united  efforts  had  proved  a  visible  'feilure.  In 
this  century,  however,  the  work  was  done,  and  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  righteous  laborers  were  rewarded.  The 
chief  instrument  employed  in  this  glorious  service  was 
Winifred,  an  English  monk  afterward  known  as  Boniface. 
He  was  of  noble  birth  and  endowed  with  great  abilities 
that  fitted  him,  above  others,  for  the  hard  and  danger- 
ous mission  upon  which  he  entered.  His  first  effort  in 
this  direction  was  made  in  the  year  715.  But  he  had 
scarcely  begun  his  task  when  a  war  broke  out  between 
Charles  Martel  and  Radbod,  the  king  of  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. This  event  compelled  him.  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  he  returned  to  England.  Four  years  later  he  re- 
newed the  effort,  at  which  time  Gregory  the  Second  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  whom  he  received  authority  to 
preach  to  all  the  Germans.  In  the  year  723  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Gregory  under  the  name  of  Bon- 
iface. Being  thus  encouraged  by  the  highest  token  of 
confidence  from  his  metropolitan,  he  entered  afresh  upon 
the  field  of  his  labors.     In  the  meantime,  he  was  greatly 


encouraged  and  assisted  by  Charles  Mart€l,  duke  of  the 
powerful  German  tribe  called  Franks.  He  was  also  aided 
by  many  co-laborers  from  England  and  France  who  pious- 
ly and  zealously  joined  his  miHsion.  Being  thus  ably 
seconded,  his  heart  w?.6  strengthened,  and  being  blessed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  his  work,  the  churches  so  rapidly 
midtiplied  within  his  Jurisdiction,  that  it  became  necei- 
sary  for  him  to  have  episcopril  help.  He  was  now  ad- 
vanced by  Gregory  the  Third  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  sons  of 
Charles  Marlel  and  kings  of  France,  which  country  their 
fether  had  conquered,  he  established  several  bishoprics, 
and  founded  in  the  year  744  the  famous  monastery  of 
Fulda.  His  last  promotion,  won  by  his  faithful  and  suo- 
cesaful  labors,  was  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Mentx 
as  Archbishop.  This  honor,  and  sacred  trust,  was  con- 
ferred by  Zachary,  successor  of  Gregory  the  Third,  by 
whom  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  primate  of  all 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Boniface  cherished  an  affec- 
tionate interest  for  Friesland,  that  part  of  Germany  in 
which  he  began  his  labors,  and  in  his  old  age  he  returned 
tliere  to  spend  the  sunset  of  his  days ;  hoping  to  enjoy  a 
serene  close  to  his  laborious  and  eventful  life.  He  wM . 
accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  fifty  monks  drawn  tol 
him  by  affection  and  veneration.  But  how  little  do  the 
wisest  men  know  what  the  world  has  in  store  for  them. 
The  history  of  this  venerable  prelate  painfully  proves 
this  fact.  He  had  appointed  a  day  to  ocnfirm  those  whom 
he  had  baptized,  and  they  were  to  assemble  on  the  pluns 
of  Dockum.  But  on  the  appointed  day  he  beheld  on 
those  plains,  not  his  converts  but  a  band  of  pagans  who 
had  resisted  his  preaching  and  were  there  armed  with 
shields  and  lances  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  the  > 
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sum  of  their  countrymen.  The  servants  after  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Peter,  drew  their  sworilB  to  defend  their  apos- 
tle, but  he  forbade  them,  saying,  "  Childi'en,  forbear  to 
fight ;  the  Scripture  forbids  us  to  render  evil  for  evil. 
The  day  which  I  have  long  waited  for,  ie  come ;  hope  in 
God,  and  he  nil]  save  onr  souls."  .  The  pagans  then 
murdered  Bonifece  and  his  fifty  companions  unresisting. 
This  sad  event  happened  in  the  year  755,  and  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  hie  arrival  in  Germany,  and  the  seventy- 
fifth  of  his  age.  The  Christian  Germans  would  not  suffer 
this  bloody  deed  to  go  unpunished,  but  assembled  a  large 
army,  attacked  the  pagans,  slew  many  of  them,  pillaged 
their  country,  and  carried  off  their  wives  and  children. 
This  conduct  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  but  the  fruit  of  those  barbarous  customs 
from  which  they  had  not  yet  been  effectually  weaned. 

Though  Boniface  received  the  title  of  Apostle,  and  no 
doubt  in  some  degree  merited  that  sacred  name,  yet  we 
are  bound  to  record  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  in  all  res- 
pects follow  the  example  of  the  honored  Twelve.  His 
eye  waa  not  single  to  the  Glory  of  God  in  his  efforts  to 
extend  His  kingdom  on  earth.  The  Glpry  of  the  see  of 
Kome  and  the  power  of  itH  bishop  shared  in  his  affections ; 
nor  did  he  wield  the  simple  armor  worn  and  used  so  well 
by  St,  Paul,  in  propagating  the  Gospel.  He  resorted  to 
those  artificial  means  which  had  been  used  by  some  of 
his  late  predecessors  in  missionary  labor,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  pious  frauds  practised  upon  the  ignorant  bar- 
barians, which  became  better  the  profession  of  the  jug- 
gler than  a  Christian  minister.  In  his  writings  he  also 
shows  too  much  of  that  overbearing  spirit  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Church  of  his  times. 
He  exhibits  the  art  and  cunning  in  which  he  had  schooled 
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genius  of  Christianity.     Yet  he  was  not  without  wise 
counsellors,  and  appears  to  have  highly  esteemed,  especi- 
ally, the  advice  of  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whom, 
on  several  occasions,  he  asked  to  give  him  instruction  in 
his  work.     On  one  occasion  he  was  told  by  this  prelate    ' 
how  he  shonld  proceed  to  reason  with  idolaters.    "  Do  not 
contradict,    in   a  direct   manner,"    said    Daniel,    "  their 
account  of  the  genealogy  of  their  gods  ;  allow  that  they 
were  bom  from  one  another  in  the  same  way  as  mankind 
are ;  this  conceasion  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  prov- 
ing that  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  existence. 
Ask  them  who  governed  the  world  before  the  birth  of 
their  gods.     Ask  them  if  these  gods  have  ceased  to  pro- 
pagate.    K  they  have  not,  show  them  the  consequenoes, 
namely :  that  the  gods  must  be  infinite  in  number;  and    , 
that  no  man  can  rationally  be  at  ease  in  worshipping  any  I 
of  them  lest  he  should,  by  that  means  offend  one  who  is  I 
more  powerful.     Ai^e  thus  with  them,  not  in  the  way  J 
of  insult,  bnt  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  take  op<  M 
portunities  to  contrast  these  absurdities  with  the  ChriB"  I 
tian  doctrines.     Let  the  pagans  be  rather  ashamed  than. I 
incensed  by  your  oblique  mode  of  stating  these  subjecttbfl 
Show  them  the  insufficiency  of  their  plea  of  antiqnityjjl 
inform  them  that  idolatry  anciently  prevailed  over  the  ^ 
world,  but  that   Jesus  Cluist  was  manifeat  in  order  to  \ 
reconcile  men  to  God  by  his  grace."     On  another  occa- 
sion, being  distressed  and  cast  down  because  of  the  shame-    | 
ful  conduct  of  some  priests  and  not  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  them,  he  again  appealed  to  Daniel  for  counsel.     In    , 
reply  he  was  advised  to  bear  patiently  what  he  could  not  J 
mend ;  to  beware  and  not  make  a  schism  in  the  Ghuroh  m 
under  pretence  of  purging  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  ^| 
e  discipline  on  notorious  offenders.  ^M 
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It  would  be  unjust  to  give  all  the  glory  of  successful 
missionary  labor  in  this  century,  to  Boniface.  There 
were  other  noble  laborers,  among  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  record  the  name  of  Corbinian,  a  French  monk,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  -the  same  work  and  preached  to  the 
Bavarians  and  others  of  the  German  nations,  and  was 
finally  made  bishop  of  Freysingen ;  Firman,  also  a  French- 
man by  birth,  who  was  a  bright  light  amidst  the  dark 
abodes  of  paganism,  and  who  suffered  severely  in  his 
labor  of  love  among  the  Swiss,  Bavarians  and  others ; 
and  Lebwin,  an  Englishman,  who  labored  with  great 
courage  and  zeal  among  the  Saxons  and  Frieslanders. 

There  were  a  few  writers  who  also  did  good  service  to 
the  Church  in  this  century.  Among  the  Greeks  there 
were  some  scholars  of  genius  and  talent,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tumultuous  state  of  the  empire,  their  zeal 
and  ability  might  have  preserved  science  and  literature 
from  decline.  But  the  Church  and  State  being  con- 
stantly threatened  with  destruction,  the  learned  were 
left  destitute  of  that  protection  and  encouragement 
which  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  would  have 
afforded,  and  hence  they  have  left  but  few  monuments 
of  genius  and  learning  worthy  of  preservation.  There 
were  controversies  without  end  upon  image  worship, 
essays  on  the  fabulous  exploits  of  saints,  and  much  wri- 
ting on  subjects  that  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  Church 
or  the  world.  John  Damascenus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  composed  a  complete  body  of  Divinity  which  he 
published  in  four  books.  His  work  was  greatly  admired 
and  became  the  standard  on  this  subject  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  same  author,  with  equal  care  and  dili- 
gence, composed  another  work  of  merit  in  which  he  col- 
lected the  opinions  of  the  best  ancient  authors  concern- 
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ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnstian  Religion.  The  zeal  of 
this  writer  in  defence  of  the  worship  of  images,  exposed 
him  to  the  severe  hand  of  the  emperor  Leo. 

In  the  West,  there  was  the  same  dearth  of  able  wri- 
ters. There  wei-e  no  writers  of  merit  -in  Science,  and  in  I 
Theology  no  clear  and  full  exposition  of  Christian  doo- 
trinea  appeared.  The  Irish  appear  to  have  been,  at  this 
time,  the  most  free  and  independent  students  of  this 
most  noble  study,  and  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
their  love  of  learning. 

But  no  character  or  author  of  this  century  merits  a  J 
higher  place  in  the  veneration  of  mankind  or  the  annals  [ 
of  the  times,  than  Venerable  Bede.  He  was  bom  near 
Durham,  England,  in  the  year  672.  From  his  youth  he 
appears  to  have  possessed  eminent  piety,  and  in  riper 
years  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
age  as  well  as  the  most  saintly.  His  time  was  devoted 
to  pions  exercises,  study,  public  instruction  in  religion, 
and  in  the  writing  of  books  on  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge that  could  be  of  service  to  his  countrymen  and 
that  were  known  in  his  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  I 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  surpassed  all  other  West- 
ern scholars,  and  for  the  age,  was  truly  excellent.  He 
wrote  many  works  of  which  no  one  has  been  of  so  great 
service  to  the  Church  in  later  ages  as  his  history  of  the 
English  Church  from  its  foundation  to  his  own  age.  ~ 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scripture  which  have  also  | 
been  admired. 

He  was  not  an  elegant  writer,  but  his  treasury  of  tnowt  I 
edge,  his  life  and  his  works,  have  caused  him  to  b*  I 
remembered  in  history  by  the  title  of  Vetierable  Bedel  f 
But  his  intense  application  to  study  exhausted  bid  | 
strength,  undermined  his  health,  and  hastened  'him  1 
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his  grave.  He  was  employed  in  writing  a  book  when 
death  overtook  him.  Seeing  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
said,  "  If  my  Maker  please,  I  will  go  to  Him  from  the 
flesh.  Who  when  I  was  not,  formed  me  out  of  nothing. 
My  Soul  desires  to  see  Christ  my  King,  in  His  beauty." 
He  sang  the  Gloria  Patri  and  died  in  perfect  peace  and 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  year  735. 
10* 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 


FILIOQITB. — SECTS. — EBKORS.— POPERY. — MONKS. 

MIRACLES. 

A  SUBJECT  of  unusual  impoilaiice  awakened  a.  new 
uontroversy  in  the  Church  in  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  Nicene  creed,  which  had  its  origin  at  the 
tirst  general  council  and  was  perfected  at  the  second, 
being  the  first  of  Conetantinople,  has  been  enlarged,  bb 
we  have  it,  by  the  addition  of  two  words,  without  the 
authority  of  a  general  council.  As  it  was  left  by  that 
Catholic  ftBBembly,  it  says  of  the  Holy  Ghost — "  Who  j 
prooeedeth  from  the  Father,  Who  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  etc."  But  in  the  ooui-se  of  time  the  Western 
churches  added  to  this  nacred  symbol  the  words, "  FUio- 
que^''  (and  the  Son),  thus  making  it  read— "  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  This  addition 
had  its  origin  in  the  brain  of  a  Spanish  king  named  Reo-  . 
cared,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  introducing  it  to  the  j 
world,  had  been  a  barbarian  in  character  and  an  Arian 
in  faith.  In  the  year  580  he  professed  to  be  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  liis  affected  zeal  for  the  Glod- 
man,  had  the  presumption  to  add  these  words  to  the 
creed  used  in  his  dominion.  For  many  years  this  Span- 
ish addition  remained  in  obscurity.  But  it  found  an 
advocate  and  powerful  friend  in  Charlemagne,  which, 
made  it  popular  in  his  empire,  and  he  signified  his  earn- 
est desire  that  it  should   be  introduced   everywhere. 
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This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  council  of  Gentelli, 
near  Paris,  in  the  year  V67,  at  which  delegates  sent  by 
the  emperor  were  present.  At  this  council  the  defenders 
of  the  addition  to  the  creed  contended,  strangely,  that 
it  was  so  composed  by  the  second  general  council ;  which 
statement  shows  great  ignorance  or  dishonesty.  This 
nnanthorized  change,  introduced  and  supported  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  temporal  rulers,  spread  a  cloud 
over  the  Church,  whose  shadows  have  obscured  much  of 
its  glory  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  trials  and  conflicts  of  the 
Church,  there  were  also  external  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments that  hindered  the  dift^usion  of  Gospel  truth. 
These  troubles  increased  in  magnitude  as  the  household 
of  faith  became  more  and  more  weakened  by  internal 
contests  and  divisions.  The  errors  of  the  Arians,  Mani- 
chteans,  and  Marcionites,  began  to  recover  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  East,  and  made  fearful 
progreHS,  drawing  away  the  sheep  from  the  true  fold. 

The  Monothelitea  also  regained  much  of  their  lost 
power,  and  again  flonriahed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  enjoyed, 
repone,  and  increased  in  numbers,  under  the  Mahometan 
nile. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  pro- 
posed a  question  to  Felix,  bishop  of  TJrgel,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  heated  controversy.  This  question  was — 
"In  what  sense  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God?"  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  "  Christ,  considered  in  His  Divine 
nature,  is  truly  and  essentially  the  Son  of  God ;  bnt  that, 
considered  as  a  man.  He  was  only  so  in  name  and  by 
adoption,"  This  doctrine  was  published  and  defended 
by  tvo  prfllatee,  Efipand  in  Spun,  and  Felix  in  Septima- 
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nia.     On  tho  contrary,  Adrian,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  thel 
greater  pait  of  the  Western  clergy,  maintained  that  this  I 
doctrine  was  none  otlier  than  the  Nestorian  heresy  r^no^fl 
vated,  since  it  divided  Christ  into  two  distinct  personB.  i 
This"  opinion  of  the  doctrine  was  suBtained  by  the  dea- 
sion  of  fonr  conncils — one  assembled  at  Narbonne,  one 
at  Ratisbon,  one  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  and  one  i 
Rome,     Finally,  at  the  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Felix    ' 
was  required  to  renonnci?  bin  error  and  change  his  opin- 
ion.    He  promised  to  obey,  and  published  his  doctrine 
in  different  form.     But  the  change  he  made  was  only  in 
form,  not  in  fact,  and  was  done  to  avoid  the  issue  he 
dreaded.     He  still,  at  heait,  cherished  the  condemned 
doctrine,  and  died  in  its  belief  at  Lyons,  whither  he  had  < 
been  banished  by  Charlemagnu.     Elipand  in  the  mean-  i 
time,  lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the  government  of  ths  J 
Arabians.     No  doubt  he  was  encouraged  in  his  error  by'l 
the  favor  of  the  Mahometans,  who  seized  eveiy  oppOTtT 
tunity  to  weaken  the  Church  by  fostering  among  i 
members  a  divided  sentiment. 

Those  enemies  of  the  cross,  had  they  carefully  studiM 
the   genius   of  Cliriatianity,  its  doctrines  and  historjyj 
would  have  found  an  additional  cause  of  triumph  in  thel 
growing  degeneracy  of  its  adherents.     For  the  greateet  1 
calamity  that  befell  the  Church  was  the  decline  in  that  ■ 
purity  and  simplicity  bequeathed  it  by  the  Apostles  and 
early  fathers.     So  great  had  now  beoome  the  corruption 
of  a  multitude  of  the  clergy,  and  so  l&x  the  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers  of   the    Church,  that  tempond 
rulers  were  constrained  to  interfere  and  pass  severe  laws 
tor  the  restraint  of  tlieir  excesses.     But  they  defied  the  ] 
laws,  and  refused  to  change  their  manner  of  life.    From  I 
what  we  can  learn  in  the  records  ot  the  times,  it  is  ft  ] 
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wonder  how  they  could  retain  their  hold  on  the  venera- 
tion or  even  respect  of  the  people.  We  can  only  account 
for  it  by  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  the  people  before 
they  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Then  they  were 
completely  subject  to  the  power  of  the  heathen  priests, 
and  in  all  things  guided  by  their  instruction.  Thus 
were  they  brought  up,  and  when  they  became  Chris- 
tians, they  retained  this  principle  of  deference,  and  nat- 
urally paid  the  Christian  priesthood  the  same  regard 
they  had  the  pagan.  The  clergy  were  very  willing  to 
accept  this  reverence,  since  it  Was  not  diminished  by 
their  profligacy.  This  blind  credulity  of  the  laity  was 
further  imposed  upon  by  the  doctrine  taught  them,  that 
the  anger  of  God,  because  of  sin,  could  be  appeased  by 
generous  offerings  of  money  and  gifts.  The  rich  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  refuge,  and  gladly  lifted  the  burden 
from  their  consciences,  and  banished  the  terrors  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  by  generous  offerings  to  those  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  By  this  means 
the  Church  obtained  immense  revenues.  As  the  power 
of  the  clergy  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple was  apparent  to  princes  who  Were  not  able  to  prevent 
it,  they  generally  were  eager*  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  so  that  they  might  more 
effectually  influence  their  subjects.  This  they  found 
could  be  most  successfully  done  by  a  generous  patron- 
age of  the  various  religious  orders.  Hence  we  find 
Charlemagne  bestowing  upon  the  bishops,  especially, 
the  most  lavish  bounty.  It  was  an  easy  way  of  quiet- 
ing the  muimuring  spirits  of  his  large  empire,  most  of 
which  had  been  subjugated  by  military  power.  By  this 
debasing  spirit  of  mammon,  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the   professed  models  of  holy  living,  who  should 
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have  illuBtrated  by  their  lives  the  doctrineB  they  taught, 
becaine  as  distinguished  for  wealth,  pomp,  ambition, 
and  worldly  display  as  the  vainest  of  the  ungodly. 
Some  bishops  became  dukes,  counts,  marquiGes,  judges, 
legislators,  or  sovereigns.  They  gave  laws  to  nations, 
and  led  armies  to  battle.  This  ambition  of  wealth  and 
civil  power  among  the  clergy  was  encouraged  and  made 
popular  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  received  the  Oospel  through  the 
Roman  missionaries  were  taught  to  look  upon  the  bish- 
op of  that  see  in  the  same  light  they  had  fonnerly  d(>ne 
upon  their  chief  priest.  For  this  person  they  had  cher- 
ished a  profovid  and  awful  reverence.  Hence  arose  the 
opinion  that  whosoever  was  excommunicated  by  him, 
lost  all  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  worst  of  all,  was 
sure  of  eternal  punishment.  This  degree  of  reverence, 
abused  by  him  that  received  it,  gave  rise  to  i-ebellions  of 
subjects  against  their  lawful  sovereigns,  bloody  wars  and 
massacres  whii'li  augmented  the  power  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  till  it  reached  a  monster  bikc.  J 

By  a  historian  of  great  merit,  Gregory  the  Second  ia  I 
called  the  first  Pope.     His  reason  for  beginning  the  suo-  " 
cession  of  Popes  with  this  bishop  is,  his  rebellion  agiunst 
his  lawful  sovereign,  Leo  the  Third,  induced  by  the  con- 
troversy about  the  worship  of  images,  which  rebellion  • 
ended  in  the  actual  separating  of  Rome  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.    This  word  signifies  ./«(A«r,  and  waa    ' 
used  in  earlier  times  for  all  bishops,  who  were  called    I 
fathers  of  the  Church,  and  sometimes  by  yet  more  noble 
titles,  as  father  oi  fathers,  bishop  of  bishops. 

In  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  we  find  the  follow-    i 
ing  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  at 
this  time : 
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During  the  reign  of  Childeric  the  Third,  Pepin  was 
the  mayor  of  his  palace,  which  post  was  nearly  equal  in 
influence  to  that  of  the  throne.  But  with  this  power  he 
was  not  satisfied,  and  aspired  to  the  throne  itself.  With 
this  object  before  him,  he  assembled  the  representatives 
of  the  states  of  the  realm  in  the  year  751,  and  proposed 
to  them  his  ambitious  scheme.  These  representatives 
were  io  favor  of  the  usurper,  but  thought  they  ought 
first  to  consult  the  Pope,  Pepin,  led  by  this  advice,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Zachary,  then  Pope,  to  inquire  whether 
the  Divine  Law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike 
people  to  dethrone  a  mean  and  indolent  monarch,  who 
was  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  and 
to  put  another  in  his  place,  who  had  proved  hiriaelf 
able  to  rule,  5t  happened  at  this  time  that  the  Pope 
want«d  a  strong  arm  to  help  him  against  the  Greeks  and 
Lombards.  Pepin,  with  his  power,  was  just  the  instru- 
ment he  coveted  at  this  crisis.  To  secure  this  aid,  by 
bringing  him  under  obligations  to  him,  the  Pope  decided 
in  favor  of  the  usurper,  and  at  once,  without  resistance, 
the  unhappy  Childeric  was  dethroned  and  his  crown 
given  to  Pepin.  This  decision  of  Zachary  was  BoleRinly 
conlirmed  by  Stephen  the  Second,  his  saooossor.  In  the 
year  TS4,  Stephen  went  to  France  to  solicit  aid  against 
the  Ijonabards,  and  while  there  he  dissolved  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  oath  by  which  Pepin  had  bound  himself  to 
his  lawful  sovereign.  To  make  the  usurper's  title  to  the 
crown  as  sacred  and  secure  as  possible,  he  anointed 
and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the 
second  time.  This  service  of  the  Pope  was  amply  repaid 
in  kind  by  Pepin,  and  the  reward  has  proved,  since  his 
day,  a  source  of  immense  revenue  and  power  to  the 
Roman  see.    Pepin  complied  with  the  Pope's  wish,  made 
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war  upon  the  Lombards,  and  overturned  their  power.^ 
He  then  presented  to  the  Pope  what  are  called  the 
Estates  of  the  Chnrch,  Here  began  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  which  ia  the  reward  of  treason  against  the 
throne  of  a  lawful  ruler.  This  Estate  was  confirmed  and 
enlarged,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  son  of  Pepin,  Charle* 
magne. 

The  state  ol'  the  monastic  orders  shared  the  general 
decline  in  morals  and  religion.  Their  discipline  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  dead  letter,  having  been  deprived  of  its 
Beyerity  by  the  modification  of  its  laws,  or  the  laxity  of 
its  execution.  Those  alone  pi-eaerved  their  discipline 
who  were  far  removedfi-om  the  luxury  and  indulgence  of 
the  clergy,  and  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Those  who  resided  near  towns  and  cities, 
and  in  populous  districts,  irequently  disturbed  the  public 
peace  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  people 
against  their  rulers.  This  made  it  necessary  for  those 
rulers  to  enact  severe  laws  to  resti-ain  their  turbulent 
spirits.  Most  of  the  Western  monks  professed  to  follow 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  There  were  colonies  of  other 
orders  interspersed  among  them.  As  these  societies  in- 
creased in  wealth,  they  became  luxurious,  and,  throwing 
away  all  the  resti'aints  of  their  order,  became  corrupt. 

Hitherto  the  clergy  had  been  distinguished  as  regtUar 
and  secular.  The  sei^ulw  were  those  who  had  never 
taken  upon  them  monastic  vows ;  such  weve  the  bishops,, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  reffulars  were  the  abbots  and 
monks.  But  the  latter  having  involved  their  order  in 
disgrace  by  their  shameful  lives,  a  new  order  sprang  up 
between  the  regularx  and  aeoidars.  Those  who  composed 
it  were  so  far  monks  as  to  live  in  the  same  dwelIiog» 
with  them,  to  eat  at  the  same  table  and  to  assemUe 
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the  same  house  for  prayers.  They  were  so  fer  secular 
as  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pastor  to  his  flock  in 
parishes  to  which  they  were  appointed.  This  new  order 
received  the  name  of  Canons^  and  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  by  the  bishop  of  Mentz. 
Many  and  great  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  this  century.  But  the  impartial  writers  of 
later  ages  have  pronounced  them  simple  forgeries.  The 
Satanic  practice  of  deception,  with  the  professed  design 
of  doing  some  great  good  thereby,  grew  in  favor  in  this 
age.  The  wonder-workers  of  that  dark  period  appear 
to  have  sulBTered  no  scruples  of  conscience  to  prevent 
their  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  masses  by 
fraud,  since  these  arts  increased  their  veneration  both 
for  the  Church  and  the  clergy.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  general  ignorance  of  the  sacred  orders,  as  well 
as  of  the  laity,  was  so  great  that  anything  wonderful  in 
nature  was  readily  received  as  a  miracle,  and  that  works 
of  art  which  excited  wonder,  could  easily  be  made  to 
appear  supernatural.  The  history  called  "  The  Acts  of 
the  Saints,"  said  to  have  been  performed  in  this  and  the 
following  centuries,  must  force  upon  the  intelligent  and 
candid  mind  the  conviction,  that  the  pretended  miracles 
of  the  eighth  century  were  fictitious. 
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lOLITAKT      MASSES.— ENGLISH        AND 
IKISH    CHDTtCHES. 

At  this  periofl  we  find  civil  i-ulers  still  maintaining, 
their  supremacy,  not  only  as  chiefs  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, as  magistrates,  but  also  as  heads  of  their  respect-, 
ive  Churches.  , 

In  the  East,  the  emperors  were  constantly  admitted  to  , 
hold  this  rank,  and  in  the  West,  though  there  were  those 
among  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Pope  who  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian  mon- 
archs,  yet  history  plainly  shows  that  they  were  supreme. 
Even  the  wisest  and  moHt  reliable  Roman  writers  admit 
this  fact.  Adi-ian  the  Fii-st,  in  a  council  of  biahopa 
assembled  at  Rome,  formally  conferred  upon  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  the  right  of  election  to  that  see, 
for  it  was  only  a  matter  of  form  since  that  emperor  pos- 
sessed the  right  already.  Though  neither  he  nor  hia  son 
Louis  wei-e  disposed  to  use  this  power  to  its  full  extent, 
yet  they  reserved  the  power  by  approving  and  confirm- 
ing the  nominations  made  for  Pope  by  the  Clergy  and 
people.  To  make  the  consecration  of  the  Pontiff  valid, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  emperor's  ambassador  should 
be  present;  while  the  Popes  were  required,  as  other  citi- 
zens;  strictly  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

The  French  kings  appointed  special  judges  whom  they 
called  envot/s,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  lives  and  , 
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manners  of  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  to  take  account  of 
their  contests,  to  end  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws  con- 
cerning public  worship  and  t6  punish  them  when  found 
guilty  of  crime.  All  churches  and  monasteries  were 
required  to  pay  a  tax  into  the  public  treasury  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  their  lands  and  other  possessions. 
K  any  were  exempt,  it  was  only  by  the  favor  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  Yet  the  clergy  had  reserved  rights  with 
which  the  temporal  power  did  not  interfere.  The  right 
to  govern  the  Church  and  use  its  discipline,  and  the 
decisions  rel|^ive  to  doctrines,  were  left  in  their  handsy 
The  decisions  of  the  Pope  upon  matters  of  religious 
difference,  were  not  received  as  authority,  but  he  was 
required  to  convene  councils  to  settle  these  differences 
when  they  arose.  When  controversies  sprang  up  in  the 
provinces  upon  religious  questions  that  required  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church,  the  bishops  of  those  provinces 
proceeded  to  act  independently  in  the  case.  This  fact 
is  established  by  the  action  of  the  councils  assembled  by 
the  French  and  Germans  to  determine  what  to  decree 
concerning  images.  The  emperors  and  sovereign  princes 
held  the  right  and  exercised  the  power  of  convening 
councils  and  presiding  over  them  when  in  their  own 
dominions.  None  of  the  decrees  passed  by  these  councils 
became  laws  till  they  had  received  the  signature  of  the 
head  of  the  nation.  In  this  way  the  spiritual  power  of 
Rome  was  prudently  limited  and  bounded  by  the  tempo- 
poral.  But  the  ambitious  Popes  fretted  under  these  tem- 
poral restraints  and  used  every  means  in  the  present  and 
following  ages,  to  become  absolute  in  all  things.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  they  made  the  most  extravagant 
pretensions,  claiming  not  only  that,  of  right,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  sole  rule  of  the  Church,  but  that  in  civil 
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matters  they  were  superior  to  emperors  and  princes,  and  1 
had  jurisdiction  over  all  the  temporal  powers  of  the  ] 
earth.  Though  these  pretensions  were  utterly  fallacious  J 
and  savored  of  an  insane  ambition,  yet  they  sustained  1 
them  with  all  their  might.  The  wars  and  tumults  thafc  J 
prevailed  in  the  following  century,  aided  much  in  i 
ing  these  pretensions  suecessful. 

With  this  ambition  of  worldly  power  on  the  part  of  I 
the  Roman  see,  was  a  kindred  ambition  to  increase  the  f 
number  and  magnificence  of  religious  Qeremonies.     These  1 
Excesses  were  chiefly  apparent  in  the  celcl^tion  of  th«>| 
Lord's  Supper,  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rite  of  c 
holy  religion.     The  simplicity  of  its  institution  waBtakeO'l 
away,  and  as  much  of  ceremony  anil  mystery,  as  could  1 
well  be  devised,  thrown  around  it.     There  appear,  also^  I 
at  this  time,  traces  of  the  celebration  of  lolitary  ma»waj  \ 
as  thoy  wore  called,  which  were  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  private  by  priests  for  the  benefit  of 
souls  departed  to  their  imaginary  purgatory.     Though 
these  masses  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
yet  they  were  of  so  great  profit  to  the  celebrant  that  it  I 
was  found  difficult  to  suppress  them.     At  a  council  held  I 
at  Mentz  by  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  these  cele-  1 
brations  were  condemned  as  criminal  novelties  and  the  I 
fruits  of  avarice  and  sloth.     This  monarch,  though  d©*  | 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  devo- 1 
tion  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  Pepiuj  his  father,  1 
yet  exerted  himself  manfully  from  time  to  time  to  stem  \ 
the  current  of  evil  practices    and  principles  introduced 
into  the  Church,  We  have  seen  how  boldly  he  opposed  the 
worship  of  images.     He  also  tried  to  limit  and  fii  the 
number  of  festivals,  and  he  forbade  the  consecration  of 
church  bells  by  sprinkling  them,  which  practice  was  now  I 
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becoming  popular  in  his  dominiotiB.  Other  Church  mat- 
tere  were  also  regulated  by  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause 
of  piety  and  pure  religion.  Yet  there  is  apparent  in  the 
history  of  this  illustriouB  monarch,  a  continual  conflict 
between  his  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  the  Chnrch,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  his  own  worldly 
ambition. 

And  now,  leaving  the  continent  for  this  century,  we 
will  pass  over  to  the  extreme  West  and  finish  the  history 
of  the  age  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  England  ^nd  Ireland. 

The  English  Church  ofiered  more  light  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  both  in  learning  and  religions  zeal,  than  any 
other  of  its  divisions.  The  flames  of  piety  that  adorned 
this  branch  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  were  among  the 
purest  of  any  age.  There  was  also  a  growing  harmony 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  N  ait  an,  king  of  thePicts,  and 
his  people  were  induced  to  conform  to  the  Saxon  custom 
of  observing  Easter,  This  prince  also  introduced  the 
style  of  church  building  adopted  by  the  Saxons.  While 
however,  many  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  island 
conformed,  in  this  respect,  the  British  Christians  con- 
tinued to  observe  Easter  as  they  had  ever  done,  and  also 
refused  to  conform  in  other  respects  to  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Roman  missionaries. 

The  Church  among  the  Saxons  was  ably  represented 
in  her  bishops  and  clergy.  In  the  year  i31,  there  were 
seventeen  sees  and  sixteen  bishops,  only  one  see  being 
vacant.  Of  these  sees,  the  kingdom  of  Kent  had  two, 
the  East  Saxons  one,  the  West  Saxons  two,  the  South 
Saxons  one,  the  East  Angles  two,  Mercia  five,  and  North - 
umbria  four.     At  this  time,   Tatwin,  the  ninth   Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  ruling  that  see.     He  died  the  I 
the  same  year  in  which  Venerable  Bede  departed  to  hig  I 
rest.     While  the  Church  of  England  made  progress  i 
this  c«utury  and  fuvuished  the  brightest  lights  of  theage^.J 
still  it  waa  aeourged  by  (ioutiuued  and  bloody  civil  wars,  1 
and  the  inhabitants  were  a  prey  to  superstitious  tearft  j 
Nor  should  we  he  surprised  that  wonderful  events  in  I 
nature  could  alarm  the  people  of  an  age  so  destitate  of  J 
a  knowledge  of  her  laws.     An  example  of  this  terror  I 
and  its  cause  is  given  us  b^  Bede.     He  says  that,  "  la  I 
the  year  127  there  were  two  comets  made  their  appcai>- 1 
ance.     One  of  them  went  before  the  rising  sun  in 
mortung,  the  other  followed  him  when  he  set  at  night,  as    i 
it  were,  presaging  much    destruction  to  the  East  and 
West.     One  was  the  fovemnuer  of  the  day  and  the  other 
of  the  night  to  signify  that  mortals  were  threatened 
with  calamities  at  both  times.     They  carried  their  flam- 
ing tails  toward  the  north,  as  it  were,  ready  to  set  the 
world  on  lire.     They  appeared  in  January  and  continued 
nearly  a  fortnight,  at  which  time  a  fearful  scourge  of  J 
Saracens  i-avaged  Finance  with  miserable  slaughter.     But  f 
they,  not  long  after,  in  that  country,  received  the  pun-  J 
ishment  due  their  wickedness."    At  a  later  date  in  this  I 
century  thei-e  was  seen  a  fiery  cross  in  the  heavens  aftw  1 
sunset.     About  the  same  time  the  land  of   the  South,] 
Saxons  was  visited  by  a  remarkable  scourge.     It 
peared  in  the  form  of  serpents  in  immense  numbers  of  J 
the  adder  species. 

A  scourge  of  a  yet  more  formidable  character  to  thel 
Saxons  began  now  to  appear  on  the  Eughsh  coast.  This  | 
mighty  scourge  came  from  Denmark. 

In  the  reign  of  Bertrlc,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  threel 
ships  anchored  on  the  coE^t  and  the  men  on  board,  laQded>l 
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As  they  were  strangers,  the  sheriff  o£^  the  district  rode 
"up  to  them,  with  the  design  of  taking  them  to  the  proper 
authorities,  that  they  might  make  known  who  they  were 
and  for  what  purpose  they  had  come.  But  he  was  as- 
saulted and  killed  on  the  spot,  by -which  hostile  act  these 
strangers  showed  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  had  come 
for  no  good  purpose,  which  conclusion  we  will  see  con- 
firmed in  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

The  Irish  Church  in  this  century,  emulated  the  noble 
example  of  the  English  in  good  works.  She  furnished 
some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  times  and  some  of  the 
most  saintly  characters.  Among  these  the  most  emin- 
ent was  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Salzburg.  He  built  the 
Cathedral  of  that  see  and  consecrated  it  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Rupert.  On  this  work  he  was  employed  thii'teen 
years.  He  also  founded  many  monasteries,  repaired 
those  that  had  gone  into  decay  and  labored  with  untir- 
ing zeal  to  build  up  the  Church  in  his  diocese.  But  his 
labors  were  not  confined  to  these  limits.  Among  other 
efforts  outside  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  sent  a 
bishop  and  several  clergy  to  the  province  of  Carinthia  for 
which  labor  he  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  Carinthia. 
He  died  in  a.d.  785. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Virgilius,  two  mis- 
sionaries from  Ireland,  remarkable  for  their  singular  mode 
of  preaching,  visited  France.  Their  names  were  Clem- 
ens and  Albinus,  and  they  went  in  company  with  some 
British  merchants.  Thoroughly  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  appeared  day  after  day  among  the  merchants 
and  cried,  "  K  any  desire  wisdom  let  him  come  to  us 
and  receive  it  for  we  have  it  for  sale."  This  singular 
conduct  perplexed  those  who  heard  them  and  made  many 
think  they  were  deranged.     But  Charlemagne,  hearing 
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of  their  preaching,  sent  for  them  and  asked  them  many 
questions.  Being  pleased  with  their  answers,  he  sent 
Albinus  into  Italy  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine,  at  Pavia.  Clemens  he  persuaded  to 
remain  in  France,  and  to  open  a  school  for  pupils  of 
every  rank.  The  Irish  Church  was  further  adorned  in 
this  age  by  the  justly  celebrated  John  Scotus.  She  also 
presents  a  model  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions,  having 
sent  her  devoted  missionaries  as  far  northward  as  Ice- 
land, which  country  was  then  called  Thule  or  Tyle. 
This  mission  she  faithfully  sustained  till  her  clergy  were 
expelled  by  the  Norwegians. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

6RBCIAX  KMPIKK ^WKSTKKX  EMPIKK. — ITALY .VKABIAX^ 

bf  the  East,  the  Xmth  century  opened  with  a  sutxvs- 
sion  of  calamities.  The  Arabian  and  Bulgarian  annies<^ 
vanquished  the  armies  of  the  empire,  and  there  was  a 
succession  of  incompetent  rulers  on  the  imperial  thn>ne. 
In  the  year  813,  Leo  the  Fifth  became  emjH>ror.  He 
was  a  good  soldier,  but  ignorant  of  law  and  letters. 
The  chief  officer  in  his  armies  conspired  against  his  life, 
but  was  detected,  seized,  and  condemned  to  bo  burned 
aliye.  Leo  fixed  the  ^twentv-fifth  dav  of  Dinvmber  as 
the  time  for  his  execution.  But  the  pious  empress,  Tl^e- 
ophano,  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  change  the  time  of 
the  execution,  and  preserve  from  so  foul  a  desecration, 
that  holy  day  on  which  the  Saviour  was  born.  As  LtH> 
was  about  to  celebrate  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  a 
chosen  band  of  priests  and  singers  were  admitted  into 
the  palace  by  a  private  gate-way,  to  sing  the  matins  in 
the  chapel.  But  with  this  company  also  entered  a  band  of 
conspirators  clothed  in  the  habit  of  monks  with  swonla 
under  their  robes.  They  lurked  in  the  shadows  reflected 
by  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  until  the  singing  of  the  flrst 
psalm,  in  which  the  emperor  himself  took  part.  This 
was  the  signal  to  do  the  bloody  deed.  They  rushed  foi*- 
ward  and  surrounded  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  friend 
or  a  weapon,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross  and  stood  at 
bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life.  He  asked  for  mercy, 
11 
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but  the  assasaiua  replied.  "  This  is  tlit  hour  of  vengeance^  J 
not  of  mercy."  By  a  well-aimed  blow  of  the  sword  c 
one  of  his  enemies,  the  right  arm  that  wielded  the  cro8B,J 
was  severed  from  his  body.  He  was  then  killed  withoatl 
fuither  resistance,  falling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  ' 
royal  chapel. 

Michael,  the  conspirator  whom  he  had  condemned, 
was  now  released  and  placed  on  the  throne.  So  great 
was  the  haste  of  this  act  that  the  fetters  that  were  &s- 
tened  on  his  legs  remained  on  for  several  hours  after  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne.  Ilia  reign  was  inglorious  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  barbarous  deeds.  In  the  year 
829,  he  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus,  a  ruler  of  little 
merit,  though  brave  and  generous  to  his  friends.  He 
engaged  in  five  expeditions  against  the  dreaded  and  ever 
encroaching  Mahometans,  in  which  he  won  considerable 
glory ;  but  his  army  was  finally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  circumstances  of  his  maniage  became 
a  part  of  history,  and  to  some,  no  doubt,  the  most  inter- 
esting event  of  bis  life.  In  selecting  his  bride  he  re- 
vived an  ancient,  but  long- abandoned  cnstom.  The  viiv 
gin  daughters  of  the  nobility  were  assembled  in  the  pal- 
ace and  ranged  in  two  ranks.  Takhig  a  golden  apple  in 
his  hand,  Theophilus  walked  between  the  ranks  of  the 
noble  beauties.  When  he  arrived  before  one  whose 
name  was  Icasia,  hercharms  arrested  him.  The  position 
of  both  was  embarrassing  and  in  the  confusion  oi 
his  mind,  he  could  only  say,  "That  in  this  world, 
women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil."  To  this 
remark,  the  object  of  his  admiration,  replied.  "And 
surely.  Sir,  they  have  been  likewise  the  occasion  of  | 
much  good."  The  air  of  confidence  with  which  this 
i-epiy  was  made,  displeased  the  empp.ror,  and  he  passed 
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on.  He  next  addressed  the  beautiful  Theodora,  whose 
modest  silence  heightened  her  charms  in  his  estimation, 
and  to  her  he  gave  the  apple,  and  she  became  his  bride. 
So  mortified  was  Icasia  at  the  result  of  this  scene,  that 
she  retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Theophilus  gave  Theodora 
the  reins  of  government  till  his  son  should  become  of 
proper  age  to  take  them.  The  empress  possessed  the 
zeal  of  Irene  in  her  vindication  of  images,  and  her  name 
is  endeared  to  the  advocates  of  this  species  of  idolatry 
for  banishing  the  enemies  of  image  worship.  With  this 
exception  she  appears  to  have  ruled  prudently  aud  fru- 
gally for  thirteen  years.  Then,  perceiving  the  ambition 
of  her  profligate  son  Michael,  and  the  wish  of  her  sub- 
jects for  his  promotion,  she  prudently  resigned  the  diadem 
in  his  favor,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Michael  the  Third,  proved  by  his  reign  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  crown,  and  also  of  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. He  was  weak  and  cowardly,  intemperate  and  lust- 
ful, and  soon  became  odious  to  every  class,  and  especially 
to  the  clergy.  He  not  only  violated  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  but  insulted  the  sacred  orders.  The  dissi- 
pated youth  of  the  city  were  encouraged  by  his  example 
in  trifling  with  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.  On  one 
occasion,  a  buflfbon  at  court  was  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
the  patriarch,  and  twelve  other  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  the  emperor  himself,  acted  the  part  of  the  twelve 
metropolitans,  under  his  jurisdiction,  who  were  also 
clothed  in  mock  robes.  Thus  clad  they  polluted  the 
sacredness  of  the  altar  in  their  revels  and  administered 
a  mock  Eucharist  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar 
and  mustard.     These  impious  revels  were  not  concealed 
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from  public  ga^.e,  but  on  a  solemn  festival  the  emperor^ 
with  his  associate  buffoons,  rode  on  asees  through  the  I 
Btreeta  of  the  city.     In  their  progress  they  met  the  real   j 
patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  whom  they  disturbed 
and  embarrassed  by  their  vulgar  shouts  and  obscene  ges-  | 
turea.     So  disgusted  were  all  classea  with  the  conduct  of  I 
>  this  abandoned  young  princ*.  whom  they   had  so  impa- 
tiently urged  to  assume  the  crown,  that  they  were  now 
as  eager  to  have  his  reign  come  to  an  end   in   the   most 
speedy  manner.     And  this  desire  was  gratified,  though  it 
was  brought  about  in  a  barbarous  way.     In  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  while  drunken  and  asleep,  he  was  mur- 
dered in  his  chamber,  and  his  soul  hurried  to  its  ac- 
count. 

The  murderer  of  the  young  emperor  was  an  officer 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  higest  rank.  This  officer 
now  became  his  successor  under  the  title  of  Basil  the 
First.  The  new  emperor  was  courageous,  induatrious, 
and  persevering,  and  his  administration  vigorous.  In 
the  wars  he  waged  against  the  Arabians  and  pagans,  he 
proved  himself  an  able  leader  and  valiant  defender  of  his 
country.  He  also  excelled  in  managing  the  civil  afiairs 
of  his  country.  Beginning  with  his  palace,  and  the  rev- 
enues of  Mb  throne,  he  carried  his  work  of  reform  into 
the  society  of  the  state.  Nor  were  the  interests  of  the 
Church  neglected,  hut  a  great  number  of  sacred  edifices 
were  erected  through  his  patronage.  His  reign  was  sud- 
denly closed,  however,  by  an  accident.  While  hunting, 
a  stag  that  he  was  pursuing  turned  upon  him,  caught 
his  belt  upon  his  horns  and  drew  him  from  his  horse,  A 
faithful  attendant  hastened  to  his  rescue,  cut  the  belt  and 
killed  the  enraged  beast.  But  the  injury  he  received  by 
the  fall  before  his  belt  was  cut,  caused  a  fever  that  termi- 
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nated  in  death.    He  expired  in  the  palace,  surrounded  by 
his  weeping  family  and  subjects,  in  the  year  886. 

In  the  West,  Charlemagne  still  survived,  the  greatest 
civil  ruler  of  the  age.  Before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  814,  he  raised  his  son  Louis,  called  the  Pius, 
to  the  rank  of  partner  in  the  royal  power.  In  the  crown- 
ing of  this  prince,  the  aged  emperor  commanded  him  to 
take  his  crown  in  his  own  hands  from  the  altar  and  place  ■ 
it  on  his  own  head  as  the  gift  of  God,  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  country.  This  young  prince  possessed  but  little 
of  the  ability  of  his  father,  and  although  he  finally,  upon 
the  death  of  his  brothers,  inherited  the  whole  empire, 
his  hand  was  too  feeble  to  hold,  and  his  mind  too  weak 
to  govern  it.  Civil  war  broke  out,  and,  after  the  loss  of 
a  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by 
treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  were  utterly  unworthy 
and  unfit  for  the  high  trust.  In  this  partition  France 
and  Germany  were  separated  and  thus  they  have  remained 
to  the  present  day. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Arabians  were  making  progress 
in  their  conquests.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
they  completely  subdued  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Sicily, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  inhabitants  the  greatest 
sufferings.  The  captives,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
thousand,  were  carried  into  Africa  and  sold  into  slavery. 
Other  spoils  of  their  conquest  were  estimated  at  over  two 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  silver  plate  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Syracuse  weighed  four  thousand  pounds.  The  vic- 
tors banished  Christianity  from  the  islands,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  language,  and  gloried  in  the  quiet  submission  of 
the  inhabitants  that  remained,  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  Their  exultation  increased,  when, 
in  a  short  time  after  the  conquest,  they  witnessed,  on  one 
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day,  the  cirenmciBion  of  fifteen  thouaand  boye,  soi 
the  inhabitants,  into  the  faith  of  their  false  prophet. 

From  various  ports  on  the  African  coast  they  next 
fitted  out  a  large  fleet  and  powerful  armament,  and  cross- 
ing over,  invaded  the  Italian  coast.  Victory  attended 
their  advance  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  subdued  and 
pillaged  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  cities  of  Italy. 
■  Had  these  infidels  been  united  in  counsel,  they  might 
have  easily  subdued  the  entire  country.  But  fortnn- 
ately  they  could  not  agree.  Yet  an  army  of  the  invaders 
approached  the  walla  of  Bome  and  desecrated  the  tombs 
of  the  saints.  At  this  time  Pope  Sergius  the  Second 
died,  which  appeared  to  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  city, 
though  in  fact  it  proved  a  blessing,  for  his  successor, 
Leo  the  Fourth  possessed  qualities  that  fitted  him  better 
for  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  This  Pope  was  bom 
a  Roman  and  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  earlier  ages 
of  Roman  glory  fired  his  bosom.  Amidst  the  desola- 
tions of  his  country  he  stood  erect  and  resolute,  like  one 
of  the  columns  of  its  once  beautiful  but  now  ruined  tem- 
ples. That  he  might  appease  the  anger  of  God  and  se- 
cure the  aid  of  His  Almighty  arm,  he  began  his  reign 
with  the  most  rigorous  devotional  exercises.  Though 
the  treasuries  of  the  Church  were  nearly  empty,  yet  from 
the  meaus  he  had,  he  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city  as 
best  he  could  and  built  or  renewed  fifteen  towers  at  the 
most  assailable  points.  Two  of  these  he  placed,  one  on 
each  side  the  Tiber  below  the  city,  and  then  stretched 
an  iron  chain  across  the  stream  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
a  hostile  enemy.  He  had  barely  time  to  put  the  city  in 
a  state  of  defence  when  the  formidable  fleet  of  the  ene- 
my anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles 
below  the  city.     Their  numbers,  armor,  discipline,  and 
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stores  were  fitted  to  inspire  terror.  But  Leo  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  some  Greek  cities  for  the  common  safety. 
Caesarius,  a  noble  youth,  who  had  already  defeated  these 
invaders  in  a  naval  conflict,  came  to  the  rescue  and  ap- 
peared in  the  port  of  Ostia  with  the  fleet  of  the  allies. 
The  Arabians  intent  on  destroying  this  fleet,  advanced 
to  the  attack.  They  were  gallantly  received  by  the 
Christian  allies.  While  the  conflict  was  raging  the  ele- 
ments came  to  the  aid  of  Caesarius.  A  tempest  sud- 
denly rose  which,  while  it  harmed  not  the  allies,  whose 
ships  were  in  port  and  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  dispersed  the  enemy  and  drove  their  ships  a  wreck 
on  the  rocks  of  the  hostile  shore.  Great  numbers  of 
them  perished  in  the  waves  and  thousands  were  put.  to 
the  sword  by  the  victorious  Christians.  For  this  great 
victory  Leo  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Source,  and  at 
the  same  time  hung  round  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  thirteen 
bows  of  pure  and  massive  silver  which  the  victors  had 
taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  activity  of  Leo  did  not  cease  with  this  deliver- 
ance but  continued  to  the  close  of  his  Pontificate,  in  the 
year  856.  He  enriched  the  Church  by  lavish  outlays  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  fortified  and  improved  the  Estates 
of  the  Church,  and  left  them  in  a  state  of  security,  such 
as  they  had  not  hitherto  possessed. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

LEARNING DECRETAL  EP ISTLES DARKNESS. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  the 
ninth  century  was  so  deplorable  that  there  was  very  little 
chance  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
liberality  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
learning  and  cultivation,  and  the  wise  precautions  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  resulted  in  preserving  in 
iheimperialcityanumberof  learned  men,  by  whose  eL- 
tions  schools  were  maintained  there  with  some  degree  of 
credit.  There  were  some  scholars  in  that  city  who  ex- 
celled in  poetry  and  eloquence ;  some  showed  in  their  con- 
troversial writings  an  ability  to  reason  with  vigor 
and  skill ;  others  wrote  the  history  of  their  times  with 
correctness  and  elegance.  The  controversies  with 
the  Roman  Church  awakened  their  energies  and  ex- 
cited them  to  great  industry  in  research,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  logic.  Talents  that  might  otherwise, 
amidst  the  gloom  that  hung  over  the  empire,  have  re- 
posed in  obscurity,  were  called  out  in  quest  of  new  ideas 
and  produced  an  elegance  in  writing  and  eloquence  in 
speaking  that  did  much  credit  to  the  age.  But  outside 
the  city,  the  state  of  learning  was  generally  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  standard.  The  study  of  philosophy 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  century.     Under  the  reigns  of  Theophilus  and  Mich- 
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ael  the  Thu'd,  it  was  revived,  and  at  the  Bame  time  was 
rekin"dled  a  zeal  for  the  study  of  science. 

The  Arabiane  who  had  hitherto  thought  of  nothing  but 
extending  their  empire,  began  now  to  turn  thoir  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  education.  This  spirit  of  literary 
enterprise  was  awakened  by  Almanionn,  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  who,  by  the  example  of  his  zeal  for 
learning  and  his  bounty  in  its  support,  would  not  suffer 
the  subject  to  slumber  longer.  Under  this  stimulating 
influence  the  Arabians  were  awakened  to  their  duty  in 
this  matter,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  learning.  Theb 
chief  erected  schools  at  Bagdad,  Cufa,  and  many  other 
cities,  some  of  which  became  famous.  He  drew  to  his 
court  men  of  science  from  every  part  by  his  generous 
liberality,  secured  translations  into  Arabic  of  the  most 
valuable  Grecian  writings,  and  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  as  a  wise  and  great  piince,  endeavored  to  encour- 
age literary  pursuits.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the 
Arabians  began  to  take  interest  in  Grecian  authors  and 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  learning  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Syria,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy.  From  this  pe- 
riod begins  the  record  among  them  of  eminent  men  of 
science,  whose  catalogue  conthiued  for  several  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  whose  works  were  of  eminent  service,  not 
only  to  their  own  people,  but  also  to  the  Christians  of 
Europe.  The  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mathematics, 
of  astronomy,  of  physics,  which  Europeans  after  the 
tenth  century  acquired,  were  chiefly  drawn  fi-om  Ara- 
bian authors. 

This  new  source  of  literary  life  was  more  necessary  at 
this  time,  because  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  pos- 
sessed but  little  of  the  zeal  that  animated  him,  for  learn- 
ing. Yet  his  son  Louis  devised  and  carried  out  several 
11*  
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plans  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  scieiioe  that  i 
were  of  much  benefit,  and  Charles  the  Bald  also  exerted 
hiniBelf  to  keep  alive  a  laudable  spirit  of  emnlation 
among  learned  men.  He  gave  them  tokena  of  his  fevor  \ 
as  well  as  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  draw  around 
him  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age.  He  took  s 
lively  personal  interest  in  their  studies,  and  endowed 
and  embellished  seminaries  of  learning.  In  a  special 
manner  he  patronized  the  Aulic  school  erected  by  Char- 
lemagne for  the  educatioit  of  tlie  nobility  and  royal  fam- 
ily. In  this  eonuncndable  ncal,  his  royal  brother  Lo- 
thaire  sympathized,  and  endeavored  to  imjirovethe  state 
of  learning  in  Italy.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  schools 
in  the  eight  principal  cities.  But  his  exertions  were  at- 
tended with  poor  success,  as  there  appear  to  have  been, 
in  this  century,  no  m.en  of  scientific  naerit  in  Italy. 

In  England,  under  King  Alfred,  education  found  a 
more  successful  patron.  This  eminent  ruler  gained  a 
great  and  deserved  fame  by  his  own  attainments  in 
learning  and  science,  as  well  as  by  his  liberal  enconrage- 
ment  of  men  of  learning.  The  industry  of  this  monarch 
was  great,  and  every  public  interest  felt  the  impulse,  and 
advanced. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
this  century,  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  political 
world.  There  was  discord  between  I^ouis  the  First  and 
his  sons  and  also  stiife  between  his  sons  themselves. 
There  was  continual  fear  and  dread  because  of  the  rap- 
idly advancing  power  of  the  Mahometans  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Normans.  These  things  served  to  discour- 
age the  pursuit  of  learning  and  to  positively  prevent  its 
general  diffusion  in  the  West.  To  these  must  be  added, 
the  carnal  lives  of  multititdes  of  the  clergy  who  disgraced 
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their  high  nailing  and  taruished  the  glory  that  should 
ever  adorn  the  sacred  profession. 

In  the  East,  all  things  appear  to  have  been  carried  on 
by  violence.  The  way  to  obtain  the  office  of  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  was  through  the  favor  of  the  court ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  bishop  of  that  city  to  be 
deprived  of  his  office  by  an  imperial  decree.  Through- 
out the  Christian  world  the  average  standard  of  learning 
among  the  clergy  was  extremely  low ;  many  of  them 
being  utterly  incompetent  to  compose  a  sermon  worthy 
of  being  delivered  to  the  people.  When  these  illiterate 
clergy  found  it  necessary  to  compose  any  matter  of  im- 
portance, they  had  recourse  to  some  individual  who  was 
reported  to  be  sufficiently  learned  to  produce  the  work, 
Thifi  low  standard  of  learning  was  caused,  essentially, 
by  the  civil  state  of  the  counti-y,  the  riches  that  HoWed 
into  the  Church,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  noltility.  A 
nobleman  who  was  unfit  for  the  court  or  the  camp, 
found  an  honorable  and  luxurious  berth  in  the  Church. 
The  rich  patrons  of  churches  who  di'eaded  the  presence 
of  a  vigilant  and  faithful  pastor,  would  select  those  to 
minister  for  them  who  would,  through  ignorance  or 
criminality,  wink  at  the  sins  of  their  lordly  patrons. 
One  circumstance,  in  a  particular  manner,  served  to 
dim  the  lustre  that  should  have  beautified  the  lives  of 
the  higher  clergy.  They  were  placed  under  obligations 
to  perform  certain  services  for  their  sovereigns  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bounty  they  received  from  them.  The 
bishops  and  heads  of  monasteries  often  held  large  estates 
and  many  castles,  upon  certain  conditions.  By  these 
conditions  they  were  bound,  in  time  of  war,  to  furDiBli 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  in  some  cases  to  take 
the  field  in  person  and  march  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
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In  falfilling  these  obligationB,  they  did  violence  to  th^ 
sacred  protesBion,  and  robbed  their  people  of  those  spir- 
itual ministrations  that  were  their  due  and  that  they 
needed.  It  likewise  often  happened  that  unprincipled 
civil  rulers  invaded  the  Church  and  robbed  it  of  its  treas- 
ures, and  thus  prevented  the  aucceasful  propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  The  clergy,  thus  suddenly  impoverished, 
were  driven  to  desperate  expedients  to  prevent  starvar 

This  century  also  witnessed  another  step  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  his  ambitious  advance  toward  supreme  power. 
At  this  time  the  bishops  of  Romo  were  chosen  to  that 
high  office  by  the  votes  of  the  clergy  and  the  voice  of 
the  people.  After  this  election,  the  choice  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  emperor  before  he  could  fill  the  chair  of 
that  see.  But  in  the  yearJ817,  a  forged  edict  appeared 
which  was  represented  to  pave  been  issued  by  Louis  the 
First,  by  which  this  ini])erial  right  was  abolished  and 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  exclusive  right,  not  only 
to  elect,  but  to  install  and  consecrate  the  Pope.  Though 
this  edict  was  a  forgery,  yet  after  the  elevation  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  change  was  actually  introduced. 
That  prince  having  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Pope,  felt  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  grant  the  desire  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect. 
Therefore,  in  way  of  payment,  he  released  all  fiiture 
Popes  from  the  obligation  of  waiting  for  the  approval 
of  the  emperor  before  taking  possession  of  the  episcopal 
chair.  The  opportunity  for  securing  this  accession  of 
power,  occurred  in  consequence  of  civil  discord  hi  the 
Stat*.  After  the  death  of  Louts  the  Second,  a  dreadful 
war  broke  out  among  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne. 
This  state  of  con&sion  and  conflict  gave  Pope  John  the 
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Eighth  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  own  influence  to 
bear  with  effect  upon  the  election  of  emperor.  He 
assumed  the  right  to  nominate  the  person  who  should 
receive  the  crown,  and  thereby  excluded  all  these  nations 
and  tribes  from  a  voice  in  this  matter  who  had  hitherto 
decided  it  by  the  right  of  suffi-age.  It  was  by  this 
means  that  Charles  the  Bald  got  the  crown  in  the  year 
876.  By  securing  Pope  John's  influence  through  rich 
presents  and  bounteous  promises,  in  case  he  was  success- 
ful, he  was  declared  emperor,  and  secured  also  the 
support  of  the  Italian  princes  to  his  claim.  Carloman 
and  Charles  the  Gross  were  aided  in  the  same  way. 
After  the  death  of  these  rulers,  the  most  fearful  tumults 
arose  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  rent  the  empire 
in  pieces.  Usurpers  seized  the  reins  of  government  in 
these  countries  through  the  aid  of  the  Pope,  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  favor  of  his  holiness  being  the  successful 
competitor.  In  this  way  his  temporal  power  was  rapidly 
increased  and  with  it,  advanced  his  spiritual  power. 
The  most  candid  writers  in  the  Roman  obedience  confess 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  rules  of  Church  government, 
after  the  middle  of  this  century,  underwent  a  gradual 
change  in  Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  princes  of  Europe  permitted  that  supreme 
authority  in  Church  matters  which  had  been  exercised  by 
their  predecessors,  to  pass  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Popes.  The  power  of  other  bishops 
was,  in  the  meantime,  undermined  and  their  rights  cir- 
cumscribed, and  even  the  authority  of  provincial  coun- 
cils began  to  decline.  The  Popes,  greatly  encouraged 
by  their  rapid  accession  of  power,  could  see  no  limit  to 
their  ambitious  hopes.  The  pretended  successor  of  St. 
Peter  succeeded  in  making  a  large  part  of  the  Catholic 
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world  believe  that  Christ  had  made  him  the  suprem»fl 
ruler  and  judge  over  His  kingdom  on  earth ;  that  bishops  ■ 
derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  and  that  the  decis-  ' 
ions  of  councils  were  of    no  consequence  without   his 
approval.      In  order  to  preserve  the  respect  of  Chris- 
tendom while  making  such  great  strides  in  his  progress 
towards  absolute  power,  the  Pope  taxed  his  genius  to  I 
discover  some  authority  for  conduct  so  novel.     For  therefl 
were  those  even  in  the  West  bold  enough  to  challenge* 
him  for  his  authority.     To  meet  this  trial,  he  employed 
some  of  his  most   skilful   and  subnussive  partisans  in 
forging  the  acts  of  synods  and  councils,  epistles  and 
other  records  to  prove  that  in  the  first  ages   of  the 
Church,  the  Pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  same 
of  power  and  majesty  they  now  claimed.     Among  thesaa 
forgeries  are  still  preserved  the  famous  Decrttal  EpiaUa^M 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Popes  in  early  times.    TheyV 
were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  an  obscure  genius,  but  &ithfolfl 
tool  of  the  Pope,  who  mfamously  placed  before  thei 
the  name  of  Isidore,  the  learned  and  illustrious  bishopi 
of  Seville.     Some  of  these  Decretals  had  appeared  i 
the  eighth  century.     But  now  they  were  all  brought  o 
afresh  and  boastfully  paraded  as  authority  for  the  pre 
ent  Papal  usurpation.     The  decisions  of  an  imaginaxy-l 
Romas  council  were  also  produced  by  the  same  meaoBfl 
and  contributed  greatly  in  aiding  the  ambitious  project  J 
of  the  Popes  and  I'aising  them  above  all  human  authoritW 
and  law.     There  were  some  of  the  bishops  of  the  Wea 
that  possessed  pnidence  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  trw 
religion,  who  saw  with  grief  and  concern  these  impionf 
frauds  practised  upon  the  Church,  and  the  chains  foi^in 
that  were  to  enslave  both  them  and  the  Chui'cb. 
French  bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  a  commend^ 
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able  zeal  in  their  opposition  to  the  Decretal  Epistles 
and  their  kindred  forgeries.  They  resolutely  protested 
against  their  reception  as  authority  in  the  Church.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Popes,  and  especially  of  Nicolas  the 
First,  overcame  all  opposition  and  reduced  it  to  silence. 
The  ages  that  followed  this  period  were  so  dark  that 
these  deeds  of  darkness  were  lost  to  sight,  and  were  thus 
allowed  to  become  a  part  of  that  mass  of  error  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  until  it  has 
reached  immense  proportions.  From  the  time  of  Eugen- 
ius  the  Third,  who  became  Pope  in  the  year  884,  the 
election  of  the  bishop  for  the  see  of  Rome  was  often  at- 
tended with  extreme  bitterness  and  fearful  strife.  To 
these  disgraceful  riots  Otho  the  Great  put  an  end  for  a 
time. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

MISSIONS. — ANSCARIUS. — FREDERIC  OF  DEVONSHIRE. — AD- 

ELARD. 

It  impresses  the  thoughtful  mind  with  wonder  in  read- 
ing the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  conversion  of  heathen 
nations.  This  century  is  not  wanting  in  examples  of 
this  kind.  In  the  year  814,  Harold,  king  of  Denmark, 
having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  implored  the 
protection  of  Louis  the  Pious.  The  emperor  listened  to 
the  prayer  of  his  suppliant,  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
pressing  need,  urged  upon  him  the  duty  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  His  persuasions  were  effectual,  and  Harold 
was  baptized.  But  knowing  that  the  fact  of  his  becoming 
a  Christian  would  render  the  recovery  of  his  lost  king- 
dom more  difficult,  Louis  gave  him  a  district  in  Frise- 
land  for  his  support.  When  he  was  about  to  depart  to 
his  new  possessions,  the  emperor  inquired  for  some  pious 
and  well-instructed  minister  of  Christ  to  go  with  him 
and  instruct  him  more  fully  in  the  faith.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  such  a  missionary  in  this  age.  At 
length  the  abbot  of  Corbie  said  to  the  emperor — "  I  have 
in  my  monastery  a  monk  who  earnestly  desires  to  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  a  mgin  of  learning  and  honesty,  and 
well  fitted  for  such  a  work.  But  I  cannot  promise  that 
he  will  undertake  the  journey."  The  name  of  this  monk 
was  Anscarius.  Louis  sent  for  liim,  and  making  known 
the  object  for  which  he  was  summoned,  the  monk  cheer- 
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fully  assented.  To  many,  it  was  a  cause  of  wonder  to 
wituBHs  the  pleasure  with  which  he  prepared  to  nnder- 
take  the  work.  Efforts  were  made  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  induce  him  to  ahandoii  the  hard  and  dangerous  mis'- 
sion,  but  they  were  not  successful  While  preparation 
was  made  for  their  departure,  Anseariue  employed  his 
time  in  study  and  prayer.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
extent  of  his  qualifications,  though  he  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Corbie  by  his  talents  and  virtues.  Another 
monk  from  the  same  monastery,  Anhert  by  name,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  abbot,  volunteered  to  be  his 
companion.  With  these  two  worthy  companions,  Harold 
Bet  out  on  his  journey.  But  the  king,  having  been  ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  the  rough  and  hard  fare  of  pa- 
gan life,  did  not  consider  how  unlike  this  his  missionary 
companions  had  fared,  and  therefore  did  not  provide 
properly  for  their  comfort.  For  the  lack  of  this,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  .)oumey,  they  suffered  severely.  On 
their  arrival  at  Cologne,  Hadebald,  the  Archbishop  of 
that  see,  taking  pity  on  them,  gave  them  a  vessel  in 
which  they  might  ride  and  convey  their  effects.  Harold 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
entered  the  boat  with  them.  Thus  they  descended  the 
Khine  to  the  sea  and  the  frontiers  of  Denmark.  Harold 
finding  it  ont  of  his  power  to  recover  his  kingdom,  re- 
mained in  the  part  of  Friseland  assigned  him  by  Louie. 
The  missionaries  began  their  "work  without  delay  and  la- 
bored with  success,  both  among  Christians  and  pagans. 
After  two  years  of  missionary  life,  Aubert  died.  At 
this  time  many  Swedes  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  Ohtist.  To  gratify  this  desire,  Louis  gave  Ans- 
carius  a  commission  to  visit  their  country.  Another 
monk  of  Corbie  by  the  name  of  Vitmar,  was  chosen  as 
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his  companion.     In  the  place  of  Ansearius,  a  ch&plu 
■was  left  to  attend  on  Harold.     In  their  passage  to  Swe- 
den, the  miBBJonaries  were  met  by  pirates,  who  took  their 
ship  and  all  their  eifects.     By  this  event,  Anacarins  tort 
the  presents  given  liim  by  the  emperor,-  and  his  library 
of  forty  volumes  which  he  had  collected  for  use  in  hk 
mission.     Without  losing  heart,  however,  he  and  his 
companion,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  reached  the 
shore.     They  then  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guidance 
of  Providence,  and  walked  a  long  distance,  croseing  from 
time  to  time,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  boats,  while  "  The 
hopes  of  Heaven  their  apirita  cheered."     They  at  length 
reached  the  royal  residence  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden.     Laying  before  the  king  and  his  coan- 
oil  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main and  preach  the  gospel.     Without  delay  they  en- 
tered upon  their  work,  and  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
their  aucceas.     Many  Christian  captives  in  Sweden  were 
rejoiced  on  hearing  the  newa  of  their  arrival,  and  gladly 
joined  once  more  in  the  Commnnion   of  Saints  in  the 
flesh.     Among  the  converts  from  paganiam  waa  Hereg^    ' 
riuB,  governor  of  the  city,  who  built  a  church  on  his  own   , 
estate  and  proved  himaelf  a  true  diaciple  of  the  Crucified,  i 
After  they  had  labored  in  this  country  Bix    months,  J 
they  returned  to  France,  carrying  letters  written  with  1 
the  king's  own  hand.     Greatly  pleased  with  their  suo-  1 
ceas,    the  emperor  appointed  Ansearius  Archbishop  of  1 
Hamburg,  and  the  appointment  waa  confirmed  by  the   ] 
Pope.     This  great  city,  being  close  to  the  borders  of  j 
Denmark,  waa  from  thia  time  considered  the  metropolis  j 
of  all  the  Chriatian  ctfuntriea  north  of  the  Elbe.     In  tte  j 
year  845  the  faith  of  Anscarins  was  again  severely  tried  ] 
by  a  great  aftliction.     Hamburg  was   besieged,  taken,  i 


and  pillagied  by  the  Xormans,  txtd  he  b«rely  mftde  kts 
€^Bcape,  loong  it  the  same  time  all  hk  effi^^s^  by  wbiek 
he  vas  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  Biat  no  word  of 
oomplaiBt  fell  ^m  bis  lips.  He  «imply  and  snbmtssiT^ 
ly  rqjeated  the  words  of  Job — *^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  tak^i  away.^^  It  was  a  heavy  addition  to 
his  affliction  when  he  learned,  eoon  a^r,  that  Gausbert 
whom  he  had  sent  into  Sweden,  had  been  banished  du- 
ring a  civil  war.  The  result  was,  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  stopped  for  several  years  in  that  coun- 
try. Though  Anscarius  was  reduced  to  so  great  pov- 
erty, and  was  beside  forsaken  by  many  who,  in  time  of 
his  prosperity,  had  espoused  his  cause,  yet  he  continued 
to  toil  on  in  the  good  work.  At  length  the  bishoprie  of 
Bremen  was  conferred  on  him,  and  so  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  were  united  in  one  diocese* 

But  he  could  not  forget  the  welfare  of  Sweden.  To 
encourage  the  surviving  Christians  in  that  part  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  especially  Heregarius,  who  had  stood 
fast  to  his  integrity  amidst  the  severest  trials  and  dark* 
est  hours,  he  sent  Argariu^  a  priest,  there  as  mission- 
ary. In  the  meantime  he  thought  of  Denmark,  to 
which  country  he  was  at  first  destined,  and  of  which 
Eric  was  now  the  king.  He  won  the  confidence  and 
favor  of  this  prince,  and  so  gained  access  to  his  country. 
Many  persons  who  had  been  baptized  at  Hamburg,  at 
this  time  resided  at  Sleswick,  a  city  of  Denmark,  which 
circumstance  favored  the  introduction  of  missionary  la- 
bor and  contributed  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  tlie  hea- 
then population.  By  the  favor  of  Eric,  Anscarius  was 
also  enabled  to  visit  Sweden  again.  On  bis  arrival  at 
Birca,  an  idolater  who  pretended  to  an  intimacy  with  the 
gods,  opposed  his  designs  with  arguments  well  fitted  to 
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inflame  the  minds  of  the  auperstitioue  people.     OlauB^I 
the  king  of  Sweden,  told  Anscariue  that  it  must  be  de«  I 
cided  by  lot  whether  he  was  permitted  to  preach  In  hic-l 
kingdom.      The   bishop   then    called    on    the   name  otM 
the    Lord,    aa   Elijah    had    done     under    like    circum*! 
stanoes,  and  the  lot  declared  that  he  might  preach  the^ 
doctrines  of  Christ.     From  this  time  the  Church  rapidly 
grew  in  Sweden.     Anscarias  then  returned  to  Denmark 
and  labored  there  with  success,  instructing  his  co-work- 
ers, in  the  meanwhile,  to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
and  labor  with  their  own  hands.     This  was  necessary  in 
a  pagan  country,  and  where  the  converts  were  poorly 
able  to  afford  the  clergy  a  comfortable  support.     Having 
in  this  manner  toiled  and  suffered  with  the  zeal  and  pa-  I 
tience  of  an  apostle,  during  many  years,  he  was  at  last   I 
summoned  to  his  reward  in  the  year  865.  1 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  having 
been  taken  captive  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  there 
learned  Christianity  and  embraced  it.  On  her  releaie  J 
from  captivity  and  her  return  to  her  own  country,  she  J 
explained  to  her  brother,  thf  king,  the  nature  and  ad-<l 
vantages  of  Christianity,  and  besought  him  to  embracafl 
it.  Her  arguments  and  prayers  had  great  influence  on  1 
his  mind,  but  were  not  able  to  induce  him  to  renounce  I 
his  idols.  But  after  the  subject  had  been  pressed  upon.  I 
him  and  he  had  declined  to  yield,  his  country  was  afflict-  I 
ed  with  pestilence  and  famine.  Amidst  these  calamitiei  I 
his  sister  jirevaiied  on  him  to  pray  to  the  Christian's  1 
God  through  Christ,  to  remove  the  scourges.  His  prayer  I 
was  answered  and  the  plague  was  stayed,  which  so  I 
deeply  impressed  him  that  he  embraced  the  faitb  and  fl 
sent  for  missionaries.  Cyril  and  Methodius  promptly  J 
obeyed    the    call  and  proclaimed    the    gospel   to    thol 
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Bulgarians.  In  addition  to  his  qualifications  as  a  mis- 
sionary, Methodius  was  an  artist,  and  being  requested 
by  the  king  to  draw  him  a  picture,  he  complied  and 
represented  the  Last  Judgment  and  explained  it.  This 
introduction  powerfully  impressed  the  mind  of  Bogo- 
ris,  and  he  received  baptism  at  once.  The  king  now 
sent  a  request  to  the  Pope  that  he  would  give  him  more 
clergy,  which  request  was  granted,  and  other  bishops 
and  clergy  were  speedily  sent  who  aided  in  preaching 
the  gospel  throughout  Bulgaria. 

During  the  reign  of  Basil  the  First,  who  was  made 
emperor  of  the  East  in  the  year  867,  several  barbarous 
tribes  in  Dalmatia,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople, expressing  a  wish  to  submit  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  to  embrace  the  Christian  reUgion.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Christians 
of  the  city,  and  they  eagerly  provided  means  to  afford 
them  the  light  of  the  gospel.  A  number  of  clergy  were 
sent,  without  delay,  who  instructed  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth. 

The  warlike  Russians  also  received  the  Divine  light  in 
the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  Having  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Basil,  they  were  induced,  by  various 
presents  and  friendly  offices,  to  receive  Christianity.  An 
archbishop  was  sent  to  them,  with  several  clergy.  They 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Church  which  has  now 
become  such  a  powerful  and  far-spreading  branch  of  the 
Catholic  tree.  Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  these  pagans 
in  this  century.  It  was  reserved  for  the  next,  to  exhibit 
a  substantial  growth  of  the  good  seed  and  the  putting 
forth  of  a  luxuriant  foliage. 

One  of  the  most  resolute  and  fiaithfiil  prelates  and 
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preachers   of  the    age,   was    Frederick   of   Devonsbird 
nephew  to  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,     He  hat 
been  appointed  Bishop  of  Utrecht.     Dining,  one  dayJ 
with  the  Emperor  Louis,  he  was  exhorted  by  his  majes 
to  discharge  his  office  with  fidelity  and  integrity.     The] 
bishop,  pointing  to  a.  fiBh  on  the  table,  nsked  whether  it  I 
was  proper  to  take'hoSd  of  it  by  the  head  or  tail? 
the  head  lo  be  sure,"   replied  the  emperor.     "Then  iM 
must  begin   my  work  of  fidelity  with  yonr  majesty,"  J 
aaid  the  bishop.     Now  Louis  was  guilty  of  the  same  einf 
for  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  rebuked  Herod.     He 
living  in  adultery  with  Judith,  hia  nominal  wife.     ThfeJ 
emperor  did  not  expect  this  rebuke  from  the  bold  pre-S 
late,  and  like  Herod,  was  unwilling  to  give  np  the  deadly'] 
sin.     Judith,  the  adulteress,  heaiing  of  this  conversation^  I 
like  another  Herodias,  conceived  for  Frederick  a  morttdJ 
hatred.     B'rom  that  time  she  began  to  plot  his  ruin,  nor  I 
did  she  cease  till  she  accomplished  her  murderous  desigiLfl 
She  employed  asaassins  to  do  the  work,  who  awaited  { 
their  opportunity  and  stabbed  him  fatally.     Though  the 
wonnds  inflicted  wei-e  not  immediately  fatal,  yet  he  saw 
he  must  die.     He  heartily  forgave  his  murderers,  and  re- 
quested that  none  of  them  should  be  punished  < 
account. 

Another  character  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  inj 
these  annals,  is  Adelard,  the  nephew  of  CharlemagnB,! 
In  his  youth  he  was  invited  to  court ;  but  fearing  tbatfl 
he  would  be  poisoned  by  its  influence,  he  retired  at  the:| 
age  of  twenty  years  and  became  a  monk  at  Corbie,  ■ 
which  monastery  he  was  finally  chosen  abbot,  Hia  i 
cle,  the  emperor,  unwilling  that  he  should  live  in  auak 
seclusion,  compelled  him  to  return  to  court.  Still  h 
tained  his  affection  for  the  monastic  life,  and  spent  a 
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much  of  hi»  time  as  he  could  command,  in  readiag,  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
he  was  banished  by  Louis  to  a  monastery  on  the  coast 
of  Aquitania  in  the  Isle  of  Hiere,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  He  was  then  recalled  by  Lonis,  who  had  become 
convinced  that  his  suspicions  of  Adelard  were  groundless. 
In  exchange  for  bis  ill  treatment,  he  now  received  the 
highest  tokens  of  royal  favor.  Tliese  honors,  however, 
did  not  rob  him  of  his  humility,  nor  of  hia  fondness  for 
monaatio  life.  He  encouraged  the  tbnnding  of  a  new 
monastery  not  far  from  old  Corbie,  and  made  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  government.  This  institution,  which 
prqved  a  great  bleaaing  in  the  north  of  Europe,  was  the 
last  important  act  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  827. 
It  appears  that  the  character  of  missionary  labor 
during  this  century  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  last. 
It  was  carried  on  upon  better  principles,  there  was  less 
of  teiTor  and  the  juggler's  art  practised,  less  desire  to 
build  up  the  see  of  Rome  and  extend  the  power  of  its 
bishop,  more  and  purer  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  The  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  nations 
occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  mind  of  the  missionaries 
than  formerly.  We  are  not  to  forget,  however,  that 
there  were  many  useless  rites  and  ceremonies  introduced 
by  them  as  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  after 
these  rude  nations  were  converted  there  were  some  ves- 
tiges of  their  heathen  customs  remaining.  These  de- 
fects, however,  cannot  be  charged  to  the  faithful  and 
self-denying  missiouaries.  They  introduced  the  Church 
to  heathen  nations  as  they  received  it  from  their  supe- 
riors, and  it  i&  probable  that  the  pagans  were  more 
easily  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  allowing 
them  indulgence  in  some  of  their  auperatitions  that  were 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


I 


C  AlAMTTIEa — HE  RE8IES — CONTKOVKRSIES, 

Thopgh  the  Church  made  large  coaquestB  in  her  mia-  I 
sionary  fields  during  the  ninth  century,  yet  the  mortifying  1 
duty  devolves  on  the  hiatoi-ian  to  record  a  Bucceseion  of  | 
calamities  in  other    parts   of    the  Christian  world  by 
which  her  lossea  were  about  equal  to  her  gain.     Beside  "' 
those  inflicted  by  the  Mahometans,  which  were  great    ' 
and    severe,    especially  in   Asia,  there    were   others   in    I 
Europe  of  a  very  serious  nature.     While  the  nations  of 
the  North  remained  barbarous,  they  made  frequent  and 
desolating  Incui'sionB  into  the  boundaries  of  their  Christ- 
ian  neighbors.     Swarms   from   Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  descending  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  swept 
over  the  land.     These  savage  hordes  were  accnstomed 
to  carnage  and  plunder,  and  even  under  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  their  petty   chiefs  and  kings  had  given 
serious  disturbance.     With  their  fleets  they  had  infested 
the  shores  of  the  Gterman  ocean,  and  were  only  kept  in 
check  by  the  power  and  vigilance  of  that  great  mon- 
arch.    But  after  his  death,  they  became  more  bold,  and 
met  with  less  opposition.     They  made  frequent  incur- 
sions into  Germany,  Friaeland,  France  and  Britain,  and 
devastated  the  land  with  fire  and  sword.     They  ravaged   , 
the  Spanish  provinces  and  penetrated  ■  to  the   heart  of 
Italy.     In  the  year  857,  they  ravaged  and  plundered  the  ' 
city  of  Luna,  and  about  three  years  later,  Pisa  and  several  j 
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other  towns  in  Italy  met  with  a  like  fate.  The  ancient  his- 
tories of  the  Franks  furnish  us  with  terrible  pictures  of  the 
horrors  they  committed.  These  barbarians  being  no  bet- 
ter than  robbers,  were  at  first  content  with  plunder,  but 
when  they  saw  the  fruitful  lands  and  flourishing  towns 
and  cities,  and  felt  the  genial  climate  of  the  countries 
they  ravaged,,  their  designs  were  enlarged  and  they  took 
the  country  in  possession,  nor  were  the  European 
princes  able  to  resist  them.  Charles  the  Bald,  in  850, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  a,  large  piece  of  his  domin- 
ions to  these  plunderers,  and  a  few  years  later,  Charles 
the  Gross  was  assailed  in  his  empire  by  the  famous 
Norman  chief,  Godofred,  and  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  him  the  province  of  Friseland.  Those  of  the 
Normans  that  settled  in  their  conquered  tcnitory,  were 
greatly  improved  by  the  change.  They  soon  acquired 
more  gentle  manners,  and  lost  their  barbarous  and  cruel 
character.  Many  of  them  married  Christians  and  were 
thus  brought  to  embrace  the  true  faith.  In  this  way 
Godofred,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Friseland,  after  having 
received,  from  Charles  the  Gross,  the  daughter  of  Lo- 
thaire  the  Younger,  in  marriage,  was  led  to  solenmly 
embrace  the  faith. 

Other  calamities,  yet  more  severe  in  robbing  the 
Church  of  her  glory,  were  the  divisions  and  heresies  of 
the  times.  Some  of  the  powerful  sects  of  past  ages  still 
survived,  but  as  they  found  more  liberty  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  they  entered  the  expanding  realm 
of  the  false  prophet.  Thus  the  Nestorians  and  Mono- 
physites  continued  to  flourish  in  Arabia  where  they  were 
free  from  persecution,  and  were  zealously  employed  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the 
way  they  received  it. 
12 
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The  Greeks,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,' 
were  engaged  in  persecuting  the  PauUci&ns,  a  branch  u{ 
tiie  Gnostics.  This  eect  held  a  number  of  gross  errors, 
among  which  were,  the  denial  that  God  made  the  world} 
that  its  author  and  the  maker  of  our  bodies  was  a  dia- 
tinct  and  separate  being  from  Him  ;  that  this  inferior 
creator  inspired  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a 
part  of  thL'  New,  on  which  account  they  rejected  the 
Old  Testament  and  two  epistles  of  St,  Peter.  They 
taught  that  Christ  brought  with  Him  from  heaven  Sis 
human  nature,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  it  from  thfl 
Blessed  Virgin;  that  He  did  not  sufier  upon  the  croa^ 
and  that  He  was  not  nailed  to  the  tree.  Hence  arose 
their  contempt  for  the  cross  and  the  mother  of  Christ. 
They  also  rejected  the  orders  of  the  ministry  as  received 
from  ChriBt  and  the  Apostles,  having  no  bishops,  prlesta, 
or  deacons.  Their  spiritual  chiefs  were  not  distinguished 
in  rank,  one  from  the  other,  and  were  only  known  as 
chieffl  by  assuming  Scripture  names  in  place  of  their  lay 
names,  because  these  namea  were  deemed  more  venerable. 
This  sect  principally  resided  in  Armenia.  The  most  rig- 
orous measiucB  were  employed  by  the  emperors  Constans, 
Justinian  the  Second,  and  Leo  the  Third,  to  convert  its 
members  fi-oni  their  errors ;  and  as  that  failed,  to  ex- 
tinguish it  by  oppression  and  persecution.  These  efforts 
to  wear  out  their  patience  or  conquer  their  fidelity  to 
their  herusies  were  unavailing.  They  appeared  rather  to 
court  and  defy  the  power  of  the  persecutor  than  to 
shrink  from  it.  Under  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  they 
fared  better,  for  he  restored  to  them  civil  privileges  and 
restrained  the  pereecutor's  hand.  Tliis  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  The  persecution  that  had 
been  suspended  for  a  short   time,  broke  out  with  re>j 
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doubled  fury  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  the  First  and 
Leo  the  Fifth.  These  emperors  caused  the  strictest 
search  to  he  made  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  inflicted  capital  punislmient  on  auoh  as 
would  not  renounce  their  errors  and  return  to*  the 
Church.  This  severity  drove  the  Pauliciana  to  despers' 
tion,  and  incited  them  to  acts  of  vengeance.  They  mur- 
dered Thanas,  bishop  of  New  Cmsarea,  and  also  the 
magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  to  Armenia  on 
duty.  After  thus  cruelly  avenging  themselves,  they 
fled  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire  and  settled  within 
the  limits  of  the  Arabian  dominion.  From  this  place  of 
refuge  they  infested  the  neighboring  States  of  Greece 
with  frequent  and  desolating  incursions.  After  this  ex- 
change of  ci-uelties,  the  Paulicians  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  in  the  Grecian  empire  and  enjoy 
their  errors  unmolested.  They  were  destined,  however, 
to  suffer  yet  more  severely  than  ever  under  the  reign  of 
Theodora,  This  empress  issued  a  decree  which  gave  the 
Paulicians  the  choice  either  to  renounce  their  errors,  or 
perish  by  fire  and  sword.  The  decree  was  severe,  and 
its  execution  equally  so.  Her  inquisitors  are  believed 
to  have  put  to  death  one  hundred  thousand  of  this  peo- 
ple in  ways  most  barbarous  and  cruel.  Those  that  made 
their  escape,  fled  once  more  to  the  protection  of  the 
Arabian  power,  where  they  were  received  with  pity  and 
humanity.  The  zeal  of  Theodora  ag^st  the  Paulicians 
received  the  hearty  approbation  of  Pope  Nicolas  the 
First. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Mystics  had  been  popular  with 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  with  the  monastic  orders  in 
the  East.  The  precepts  of  these  enthusiasts  were  in- 
tended to  elevate  the  soul  above  all  sensible  and  terres- 
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trial  objects,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Deity  u 


mystical 


way.  The  originators  of  this  system  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  its  real  pareDt  was  Dionysiua,  the  Areopagite, 
This,  however,  was  not  true,  yet  they  declared  it  to  be 
a  faA  ;  and  to  increase  the  popularity  of  their  sect,  two 
of  their  number,  Michael  Syncellus  and  Methodius,  com- 
posed  a  most  extravagant  eulogy  upon  the  character  of 
its  pretended  founder.  The  Westerns  wei-e  not  yet  in- 
fected with  the  Mystic  errors ;  not  because  of  their  dif- 
ferent mental  constitiitiou,  for  its  principles  were  adapted 
as  well  to  a  gloomy  cast  of  mind  aa  to  a  fanciful.  Until 
the  Grecian  emperor,  Michael  the  Second,  in  the  year 
824  sent  to  Louis  the  Debonair,  a  copy  of  their  works, 
falsely  attributed  to  Dionysius,  the  Western  Church  had 
happily  been  spared  this  imposition  and  its  effects.  Theae 
works  at  once  kindled  the  same  flame  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  the  Latins  that  they  had  in  the  Greeks. 
By  the  command  of  Louis  they  were  translated  into  the 
Latin  language,  which  gave  the  poison  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. A  new  and  more  elegant  edition  of  these  works 
was  published  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  the 
famous  John  Scotus,  who  greatly  admired  the  system. 
In  the  West  the  Mystics  now  flourished  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

The  errors  of  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans, 
were  not  much  molested  by  the  writers  of  this  century. 
The  few  that  distinguished  themselves  in  controversy, 
were  employed  in  combating  the  errors  and  principles 
that  tended  to  divide  the  Christian  world.  The  contro- 
versy about  the  worship  of  images  continneditsviolemre 
in  this  century.  After  the  banishment  of  the  usurping 
and  infamous  empress,  L«ne,  N^icepborus  succeeded  to 
the  empire  of  the  East.     He  did  not  favor  Irene's  policy 
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aboat  iinageB,  and  dealt  gently  with  the  opposing 
parties.  He  did  not  order  the  images  to  be  removed 
from  the  churches,  hut  prevented  their  patrons  from 
harming  the  enemies  of  image  worship.  His  general 
policy  showed  him  to  he  an  enemy  to  this  species  of 
adoration.  His  successor,  Michael  the  First,  pursued  a. 
very  different  course.  Being  too  timid  and  weak  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  image  patrons,  he  gave  way  to  their 
desire  and  suffered  them  to  persecute  most  bitterly  those 
who  were  opposed  to  this  sin.  But  his  reign  was  short, 
and  the  scene  changed  when  Leo  the  Fifth  ascended  the 
throne.  He  opposed  those  decrees  of  the  Second  Nicene 
Council  which  favored  image  worship,  and  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  814,  those  de- 
crees were  aboHshed,  Yet  he  would  not  suffer  those  to 
be  punished  who  were  of  an  opposite  opinion.  This 
moderate  course  did  not  please  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  other  violent  supporters  of  the  abol- 
ished superstition.  So  fanatical  and  turbulent  was  this 
prelate  in  his  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  council,  that  the 
emj)eror  felt  himself  constrained  to  remove  him  from  Ms 
high  office  and  severely  to  chastise  others  of  the  same 
class  for  their  violence.  His  successor,  Michael  the  Sec- 
ond, followed  his  example,  while  his  son  and  successor, 
TheophiluB,  went  still  further  than  either  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  image  worshippers,  and  put  several  of  the  most 
violent  to  death.  But  the  patrons  of  images  were  again 
triumphant  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  and  this 
time  their  triumph  was  quite  complete.  Theodora  re- 
stored images  to  their  seats'  of  honor,  and  allowed  and  en- 
couraged their  adoration.  In  the  year  8+2  she  assembled 
a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  those  decrees  v 
annulled  that  were  passed  by  the  council  assembled  by 
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Leo  iti  814,  From  this  time  the  Greeks  were  indulged 
to  their  utmoBt  deaire  in  the  w^orehip  of  images.  To 
confinn  this  desire,  a  council  held  during  the  reign  of 
Photius  in  the  year  879,  reaffirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Conneil  ol  Nice. 

The  progress  of  this  evil  in  the  West  was  much  slower 
than  among  the  Greelis,  though  the  Popes  zealously- 
favored  it.  This  arose  in  part  from  the  independence 
that  Churchmen  in  some  provinces  of  the  West  still 
maintained.  They  were  not  willing  to  suhmit  their  rea- 
son and  their  judgment,  in  all  things,  to  others.  They 
appear  to  have  possessed  a  cast  of  mind  less  easily  influ- 
enced by  fanaticism  than  the  Eastern  Christians.  The 
larger  part  of  the  Christians  of  Europe  appear  to  have 
taken  a  middle  ground  on  this  question.  They  were  of 
the  opinion  that  these  images  might  be  of  service  in  aid- 
ing the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  exciting  in  their 
minds  a  devotional  spirit  by  recalling  the  pious  deeds 
and  Bufferings  of  the  saints  thus  represented.  But 
the  idea  of  paying  to  them  the  least  homage 
was  most  foreign  from  their  minds  and  hearts.  At 
a  council  held  in  Paris  in  the  year  824,  this  sub- 
ject was  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  images  might  be  used  in  churches,  but  that 
in  no  case  should  they  be  the  subject  of  any  adora- 
tion. Yet  we  find  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Western  Church 
in  its  patronage  of  images,  steadily  leading  the  rest  to 
the  same  degree  of  superstition.  One  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous opposers  of  this  Roman  movement  was  Claudius, 
bishop  of  fTurin.  This  prelate  obtained  his  episcopal 
dignity  through  the  influence  of  Louis  the  Debonair. 
As  soon  as  he  received  the  mitre  he  at  once  began  to 
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show  his  hostility  to  this  growing  evil  by  ordering  all 
the  imagee,  and  even  the  cross,  to  he  removed  from  the 
churches  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  bnmed.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  a  work  upon  the  subject  in 
which  he  defended  his  course,  and  declared  against  the  use, 
as  well  as  worship  of  images.  He  taught  that  the  cross 
should  not  be  reverenced  with  any  kind  of  worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  condemned  in  sevei-e  terms  the  adoration 
of  relics.  He  also  censured  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Laud 
and  the  tombs  of  the  saints  because  of  their  idolatrous 
tendency.  This  bold  stand  drew  upon  him  the  most 
violent  demonstrations  from  the  patrons  of  images  and 
relics.  But  he  manfully  maintained  hie  ground  and 
sustained  his  cause  with  so  great  skill  and  effect  that  he 
came  off  triumphant  and  won  new  converts  to  his  cause. 
The  influence  of  this  decided  and  successful  vindication 
of  the  honor  of  God  against  the  worship  of  creatures, 
preserved  Turin  and  its  vicinity  for  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Claudius,  from  the  deluge  of  Buperstition 
that  swept  over  the  land. 

The  controversy  concerning  that  addition  to  the 
creed  introduced  by  some  of  the  Western  Churches  in 
the  last  century — "  And  from  the  Son," — was  carried  on 
during  this  century  with  increased  violence.  It  now 
became  a  subject  of  more  general  interest  in  which,  for 
the  most  part,  the  East  and  the  West  were  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  monks  of  Jerusalem  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  controversy.  In  the  year 
809,  they  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Charlemagne  with 
the  design  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
matter.  The  subject  was  debated  in  a  council  assembled 
in  that  year  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  also  at  Rome  in  the 
presence  of  Leo  the  Third.     The  council  was  assembled 
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and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  the  request  of  Charle- 
magne. Pope  Leo  approved  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Soriy  but  de- 
cided that  the  addition  complained  of  by  the  Greeks, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  creed  without  authority, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  compose  a  part  of  that  sacred 
symbol.  He  recommended  that  in  reading  the  creed, 
that  addition,  where  it  had  been  made,  should  be  omit- 
ted and  should  finally  be  removed  altogether ;  that  it 
should  not  be  done  at  once  everywhere,  but  in  so 
gradual  and  prudent  a  way,  that  it  would  cause  no  dis- 
turbance. His  immediate  successors  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  this  instruction  was  not  carried  out.  The 
addition  having  been  once  made,  remained  and  increased 
in  favor  in  the  West  till  every  Church  adopted  it  as  a 
part  of  the  creed. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

EUCHARIST. — PREDESTINATION. — ^TRINITY. — EAST  AND 

WEST.    • 

The  controversies  of  the  ninth  century  were  not  con- 
fined to  old  subjects.  New  and  important  ones  arose, 
among  which  was  that  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  that,  in  some  manner,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  was  present  in  this  sacrament.  But  the  nature 
and  manner  of  that  presence  had  not  been  defined.  The 
opinions  of  Christians  on  this  subject  were  various,  and 
bound  by  no  authorized  definition.  While  the  question 
stood  in  this  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  a  writer  by 
the  name  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk,  and  afterward 
Abbot  of  Corbie,  pretended  to  clearly  and  fully  define 
this  doctrine.  His  book  was  published  in  the  year  831, 
and  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and  carefully  revised,  ap- 
peared in  the  year  845,  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
This  work  wakened  a  furious  flame  of  controversy.  The 
doctrine  as  defined  by  fhis  writer  was  contained  in  two 
propositions,  as  follows  :  "  That  after  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  nothing  remained  of  these  ele- 
ments but  the  outward  appearance,  under  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  locally  pres- 
ent; and  second.  That  the  body  of  Christ,  thus  pre- 
sented in  the  Eucharist,  was  the  same  body  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and 
12* 
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was  raised  from  the  dead."  This  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine appeared  to  be  a  novel  view,  and  struck  many  with 
aBtonishment.  Several  writers  at  once  proceeded  to  ex- 
pose the  errors  of  Radbert,  among  whom  the  most  em- 
inent was  Rabaniis  Maurus  and  Heribald,  ITiese  writ- 
ers did  not  all  expound  the  doctrine  alike,  though  they 
agreed  in  opposing  the  sentiments  of  RadberC,  Charles 
the  Bald  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  debate,  and  in- 
strncted  the  famous  Ratram  and  John  Scotus  to  prepare 
a  clear  and  rational  exposition  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. These  learned  divines  entered  on  the  task  as- 
signed them  with  zealous  fidelity.  The  work  of  Seotua 
has  perished,  but  that  of  Ratram  survives.  In  this  con- 
troversy it  appears  that  scarcely  any  two  writers  entirely 
agreed  in  their  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  Radbert, 
who  began  the  controversy,  disagreed  with  himself, — 
his  statements  at  different  times  not  being  in  harmony. 
Ratram  has,  in  a  less  degree,  exposed  himself  to  the  same 
charge.  In  his  work  he  denied  that  the  Church  holds 
the  doctrine  that  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present  in  the  sacrament ;  and  declares  it  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  that  they  are  only  represented  in 
the  bread  and  wine.  The  other  wilter,  Scotus,  was  a 
clearer,  more  phUosophical  and  logical  writer.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  one  in  his  day  who  expressed 
his  views  on  the  subject  with  •clearness,  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy. He  declares  that  the  bi-ead  and  wine  were  the 
signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  work  in  full  on  this  subject  has  not 
been  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  But  suf- 
ficient can  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  his  times  to 
show  what  his  own  views  were,  and  that  while  the  wri- 
ters in  the  West  were  not  agreed  in  their  exposition  of 
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the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  as 
as  expoHnded  by  Radbert  was  a  novelty. 

At  the  height  of  this  controverey,  another  arose  of  a 
very  different  character.  It  is  sdd  to  have  had  its  origin 
with  Godeschalcus,  an  itlaatrious  Saxon.  Against  his 
will  he  had  entered  the  monastic- life,  in  the  convent  of 
Fulda,  whence  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Orbiua 
in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  stud- 
ies, not  only  with  a  desire  to  be  learned  in  theology,  but 
to  develop  and  expound  doctrines  too  mysterions  and 
profound  for  any  of  his  predecessors  to  fathom.  This 
eminent  scholar,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  in  the  year 
847,  paid  a  visit  to  Eberald,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen 
of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Lothaii'e,  of  France.  While 
Btaying  with  this  nobleman  he  discussed  much  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the  presence  of  Nothingus, 
bishop  of  Verona.  He  maintained  that  God,  from  all 
eternity,  had  pi-eordained  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
others  to  everlasting  punishment.  Kabanus  Maurna, 
who  was  by  no  means  his  iriend,  being  informed  of  his 
teaching  this  doctrine,  opposed  him  with  great  spirit. 
He  declared  that  Godeschalcus  was  a  corrupter  of  true 
religion,  and  the  author  of  gross  heresies.  These  charges 
were  made  in  some  letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  no- 
bleman, Eberald,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Verona.  When 
the  accused  monk  came  from  Italy  into  Germany  to  de- 
fend himself  against  these  charges,  he  appeared  at 
Mentz,  of  which  see,  his  enemy  and  accuser,  Rabanus, 
was  archbishop.  Upon  his  appearance  a  council  was  as- 
sembled, in  the  year  848,  at  which  his  doctrines  were 
condemned.  He  was  then  sent  to  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  received  the  order 
oi  priest.     Hinomar  assembled  a.  council  at  Qninoy  in 
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the  following  year,  by  which  this  monk  was  again  con- 
demned. He  affirmed  and  persisted  in  maintaining, 
in  way  of  defence,  that  he  had  received  his  doctrines 
from  St.  Augustine,  but  was  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood by  Hincmar,  and  severely  scourged.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  pain  he  suffered,  overcame  his  coustancy,  and 
be  comphed  with  the  command  of  his  judges,  and,  with 
hia  own  hand,  burnt  the  defence  of  his  doctrines  which 
he  had  made.  lie  was  then  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
died,  profeaaing  to  the  last,  his  firm  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine for  which  he  Buffered.  While  he  lay  in  prison,  his 
sufferings  made  him  an  object  of  attention  and  pity,  on 
the  part  of  many,  and  called  general  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  doctrines.  The  result  of  his  persecution  was, 
to  induce  a  great  number  to  espouse  his  cause  and  vin- 
dicate his  principles,  so  that  a  considerable  schism,  arose 
in  the  Western  Church.  Kemi,  ai-chbishop  of  Lyons, 
Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Ratram,  and  many  others 
of  note,  vindicated  tlie  persecuted  monk,  in  their  writ- 
ings and  discourses.  Scotus  took  sides  with  his  e 
The  spirit  of  the  controvcray  now  becoming  in 
heated,  Charles  the  Bald  summoned  a  council,  which 
met  at  Quincy,  in  the  year  853.  At  this  council  the  de- 
cisions of  the  former  council,  called  by  Hincmar,  were 
confirmed,  and  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion  again  condemned.  Another  councU  was  assembled 
to  consider  the  same  subject,  two  years  later,  at  Valence, 
in  Dauphine.  In  this  council  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
monk  was  approved,  and  the  action  of  the  one  assembled 
at  Quincy  condemned.  This  council  was  composed  of  the 
clergy  of  Vienna,  Lyons,  and  Aries,  with  Remi,  archbish- 
op of  Lyons,  as  its  president.  Its  decrees  were  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Langres,  assembled  in  the  year  859,  in 
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which  the  same  clergy  were  asHembled,  and  also  by  that 
of  Tousi,  aseembled  a.  year  later,  in  which  the  bishops  of 
fourteen  provuices  were  present.  Upon  this  subject  the 
monastic  orders  appear  to  have  been  divided  in  opinion. 
The  AuguBtinoB,  Benedictines,  and  Jansenists  sustained 
the  doctrines  of  the  monk,  while  the  Jesuits  opposed 
them. 

Still  another  controversy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  this  century,  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
notice.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  use  of  an  ancient  hymn, 
whose  controverted  words  may  be  translated  as  follows : 
"  O  God,  Who  art  Three,  and  at  the  same  time  but  One, 
we  beseech  Thee,"  &c.  Hincmar  forbade  the  use  of 
this  hymn  in  the  chm'ches  of  his  jurisdiction,  because  ha 
believed  it  would  lead  men  to  embrace  the  error  of  three 
Gods.  The  Benedictines  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and 
Ratram,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  or- 
der, wrote  a  large  work  on  the  subject  to  prove  that  the 
expression,  Threefold  Deity,  was  orthodox,  according  to 
the  early  fathers,  who  were  the  best  authority.  The 
monk,  Godeschalcus,  who  at  that  time  lay  in  prison, 
hearing  of  the  dispute  and  its  occasion,  used  his  power- 
ful pen  in  defending  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn.  In  re- 
ply, Hincmar  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Benedictines  of  holding  the  fatal  heresy  of  three  Gods. 
This  controversy,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The  ob- 
jectionable part  of  the  hymn  in  question  maintained  its 
credit,  and  continued  to  be  sung  in  the  churches. 

But  of  all  the  controversies  of  this  century,  the  most 
exciting  and  uikfortunate  in  its  results,  was  that  which 
ended  in  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Wosteni 
Chnrehes.  For  centuries  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy 
between  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Rome  had 
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existed,  arising  from  the  queBtion,  "  Who  is  the  great- 
er ?  "  The  bitternesH  of  this  controversy  reached  a  high 
degree  ol'  heat  during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Third,  when 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the  power 
of  the  emperor,  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  several  provinces  that  had  hitherto 
been  under  his  spiritual  care.  The  contest  for  supe- 
rior power  between  these  rival  prelates  rose  to  fearful 
proportioHB  in  this  century,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  additional  heal  rising  from  the  strife  about  im- 
ages. In  the  year  858  it  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  height  of  its  fury,  TIic  Emperor  Michael  had 
driven  Ignatius  from  his  see,  and  placed  the  eminent 
PhotiuB  in  his  place.  This  violent  proceeding  was  op- 
posed by  the  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  861.  Ignatius  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
this  council  to  Nicolas  the  First,  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
The  Pope  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed  bishop,  and 
in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  in  the  year  862,  Photias 
and  his  supporters  were  declared  excommunicated.  This 
action  led  Photius  to  fulminate  in  turn,  who  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  866,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  Nicolas  was  unworthy  of  his  office,  and 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
Nicolas  tried  to  vindicate  the  violence  of  his  conduct,  on 
the  ground  that  Ignatius  had  been  unjustly  degraded 
from  the  dignity  of  Patriarch.  This,  however,  was  not 
believed  to  be  his  true  reason.  Ambition  and  self-inter- 
est appear  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  this  action. 
If  he  could  have  recovered  from  Photius  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  provinces  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  he 
would  not  have  regarded  the  calamities  of  Ignatius.  He 
wanted  to  exercise  spiritual  supremacy  once  more  over 
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Ulyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and 
Sicily.  Before  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  he 
sent  a  noble  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  these  provinces,  but  his  demand  was  not 
regarded.  He  then  took  up  the  cause  of  the  deposed 
prelate.  While  a&irs  were  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment, Basil  the  First,  by  the  murder  of  Michael  the 
Third,  gained  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. He  at  once  deposed  Photius,  and  restored  Igna- 
tius to  the  patriarchal  chair.  This  brought  peace  tp  the 
Church  once  more.  The  action  of  Basil  was  confirmed 
by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
869.  At  this  council  the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian  the 
Second  were  present,  and  were  treated  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  The  Churches  in  the  Roman  obedience  ac- 
knowledged this  as  the  eighth  general  counciL  At  this 
council  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  West  were  settled  for  the  present,  and  the 
sword  of  controversy  sheathed.  There  was  one  impor- 
tant exception  to  mutual  satisfEiction  in  this  settlement. 
That  was,  the  just  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  for  the  Pope  had  fisdled  to  regain  any  of  those 
coveted  provinces  which  he  had  lost.  While  Photius  oc- 
cupied the  patriarchal  chair,  he  had  added  to  his  juris- 
diction the  province  of  Bulgaria.  This  province  Nico- 
las had  tried  to  secure  within  his  jurisdiction ;  but  fjEul- 
ing,  through  the  ability  and  influence  of  Photius,  his 
jealousy  of  his  rival  was  made  more  intensely  bitter. 
Yet  Photius  was  not  content  with  this  triumph,  but  went 
so  far  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  as  to  charge  the  Ro- 
man bishops,  who  had  been  recently  sent  among  the 
Bulgarians,  with  heresy  and  disorderly  conduct.  His 
charges  were  published  and  sent  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
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Kaitt.  Among  these  charges,  the  moBt  important  were, 
"  That  they  forbade  their  priests  to  marry,  and  separated 
from  their  wives  those  that  were  married  ;  that  they  re- 
presented the  bishops  aa  the  only  persons  who  were  aa- 
thorized  to  anoint  the  baptized  persons  with  the  holy, 
chrism,  and  obliged  those  who  had  been  anointed  by 
presbyter  to  be  reanointed  by  a  biehop  ;  that  they  tised 
that  unauthorized  addition  to  the  creed,  '  And  from  the 
Son,' "  &c.  Nicolas,  being  thus  publicly  attacked,  sent 
the^  public  cliarges  to  Hincmar,  and  the  other  French 
bishops,  in  the  year  667,  and  requested  them  to  take  ac- 
tion  upon  them.  In  compUance  with  this  request,  the 
moflt  able  writers  of  the  West  arose  in  defence  of  the 
Pope  and  his  cause. 

On  the  death  of  Ignatius,  in  the  year  876,  Photius,  be- 
ing yet  alive,  was  restored  to  the  seat  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed.  This  restoration  did  not  oflend  John  the 
Eighth,  who  was  then  Pope,  since  he  was  assured,  if 
Photius  was  restoi'ed,  he  should  be  allowed  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  With  this  understanding  he  sent  le- 
gates to  the  (H>uncil  held  at  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  870, 
by  which  act  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  decrees  of  that 
council,  and  acknowledged  Photius  as  his  brother  in 
Christ.  But  after  so  much  had  been  done,  both  the  em- 
peror and  Photius  decliued  to  cede  Bulgaria  to  the  Pope. 
This  conduct  severely  offended  John,  who  sent  Marinus, 
speedily,  as  his  legate,  to  Constantinople,  to  declare  offi- 
cially that  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  I'hotius, 
and  that  he  now  fully  approved  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  a  former  prelate  .had  pronounced 
against  him.  Upon  the  delivery  of  this  unpleasant  mes- 
sage, the  legate  was  imprisoned,  but  .^terward  set  at 
liberty.     Upon  the  death  of  John  the  Eighth  this  legate 
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was  made  Pope,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  severe  treat- 
ment he  had  received  at  Constantinople,  he  repaid  Pho-" 
tins  for  his  share  in  it,  by  issuing  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  him.  This  sentence  was  not  much  heeded 
by  Photius.  But  about  six  years  later,  Leo  the  Sixth, 
successor  of  Basil,  deposed  the  pa,triarch  the  second  time 
and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  convent,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  891.  The  hatred  cherished  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome  toward  Photius  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  forget  him  after  he  was  dead;  They  would  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  degradation  of  all 
the  bishops  and  priests  he  had  ordained.  The  Eastern 
Churches  felt  that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Rome  was  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  and  a  gross 
insult  to  them.  They  would  not  for  a  moment  submit 
to  such  arrogant  and  pompous  dictation  from  an  equal. 
This  state  of  ill  feeling  between  the  East  and  West, 
which  was  aggravated  from  time  to  time  by  new  sub- 
jects of  irritation,  continued  till  there  was  a  total  sepa- 
ration of  these  branches  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

MONASTERIES. — SAINTS. — ^PAGAN  EBBOBS. — ENGLISH 

CHUBCH. IBISH   CHUBCH. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  monastic  orders  were  held,  in- 
creased in  popularity  during  the  ninth  century,  and  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  seclusion  of  the  monas- 
tery were  looked  upon  with  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
people.  For  a  long  period  the  Greek,  African,  and 
Asiatic  Churches  fostered  the  monkish  orders,  and  con- 
sidered their  members  the  purest  spirits  in  the  Church. 
The  same  kind  of  veneration  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  Western  Christians  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  But  in  the  present  century  an  enthusi- 
asm seized  the  minds  of  the  admirers  of  the  life  of  the 
recluse  which  exceeded  all  precedent.  Kings,  dukes, 
counts  and  nobles  lost  sight  of  their  true  dignity  and 
place,  turned  contemptuously  fi'om  the  affairs  of  state, 
and  surrendered  all  apparent  interest  in  the  world  and 
its  concerns.  Abandoning  their  thrones,  their  homes, 
their  treasures  and  their  state  duties,  a  number  retired 
to  monastic  life.  Those  temporal  rulers  who  remained 
in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  offices,  were  so  impressed 
by  the  popular  enthusiasm  that  when  they  were  about  to 
die,  at  their  own  request,  they  were  clad  in  the  monas- 
tic habit,  that  they  might  depart  from  earth  with  what 
they  imagined,  the  sacred  odor  that  favored  the  flight  of 
the  soul  of  a  monk.     So  strongly  were  the  ruling  princes 
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now  irapreBsed  with  the  Barictity  of  this  olass  that  they, 
not  un  frequently,  drew  men  from  the  monasteries  to 
form  their  cabinets,  their  miiiiaters  of  state  and  their 
foreign  ambasaadorB.  The  morals  of  the  monks,  how- 
ever, as  a  class,  were  far  from  being  what  popular  opin- 
ion supposed.  Indeed,  they  were  so  depraved,  in  some 
cases,  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the  temporal 
power,  Louis  the  First  naade  great  efforts  to  reform 
them  in  his  dominions,  and  employed  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Aniane,  to  assist  him.  This  eminent  abbot  presided 
at  a  councU  held  at  Aix-larChapelle  in  the  year  817,  in 
which  several  wise  rules  were  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  morals.  He  restored  the  discipline  adopted 
by  the  famous  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mont  Cassin,  and 
gave  them  one  unifonn  and  wholesome  system  of  gov- 
ernment. He  became,  by  his  laudable  and  succeesful 
efforts  at  reform,  the  object  of  peculiar  honor  and  ven- 
eration. His  system  of  discipline  was,  for  a  time,  effect- 
ual, but  at  last  declined  as  others  had  done  before  it. 
The  same  monarch  established  the  first  convent  for  wo- 
men known  in  the  Christian  world.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  before  named  council  assembled  at  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  he  framed  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  religious  orders  in  hie  dominions,  and  though 
these  laws  were  not  approved  by  the  Pope,  yet  they 
were  observed  by  the  monasteries  and  convents  until  the 
twelfth  century.  From  this  time  the  number  of  con- 
vents rapidly  increased  and  were  established  in  all  the 
Western  provinces.  At  first  the  convents  bore  the  char- 
acter of  great  purity,  but  soon  like  the  monasteries,  they 
degenerated  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  gener- 
ons  founder. 

The  prevalence  of  superstition  in  the  Church  in  this 
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age  was  by  no  means  lessened,  but  on  the  contrary  made 
ste&Ay  and  sure  progrese.  The  bones  of  real  or  imagui' 
ary  saintn  were  honored  with  peculiar  veneration,  and 
this  was  deemed  an  esflential  part  of  religiouB  duty. 
The  sure  way  of  access  to  the  Deity,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  patrons  of  relics,  was  through  this  species  of  ador- 
ation. The  favor  of  one  or  more  of  the  saints  they  be- 
lieved was  necessary  to  secure  the  Divine  ear  and  open 
it  to  their  prayers.  Each  one  of  these  devotees  had  his 
patron  saint  whose  fevor  be  sought  to  win.  This  fact 
encouraged  those  in  power  to  rapidly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  saints  by  the  addition  to  the  calendar  of  the 
names  of  those  who  had  never  before  been  enrolled. 
The  monks  and  other  clergy  exercised  their  genius  in 
the  discovery  of  deeds  performed  by  the  departed  which 
made  them  appear  so  glorious  that  they  were  without 
delay  enrolled  among  the  eaints.  The  names  of  a  mul- 
titude that  had  either  never  been  distinguished  for  piety 
or  never  before  l)een  heard  of,  were  thus  made  to  swell 
the  list.  In  this  way  the  increasing  demand  for  patron 
saints  was  met.  But  this  liberty  of  making  saints  was 
found  to  be  so  much  abused  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  councils  of  the  Church  to  interfere.  It  was  or- 
dered by  a  solemn  decree  that  henceforth  no'  departed 
Christian  should  be  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints 
before  a  bishop  in  a  provincial  council,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  had  pronounced  him  worthy  of  that 
rank.  This  provefl  a  serious  check  upon  the  ambition 
of  saint-makers.  At  this  period  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  pow^er  of  alone  declaring  who  of 
the  departed  were  worthy  of  saiotship.  Not  before  the 
tenth  century  is  there  found  a  record  of  his  making  any 
saints.     John  the  Fifteenth  was  the  first  of  the  line  that 
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proclaimed  a  saint,  and  his  subject  was  Udalric,  bishop 
of  Angsburg  who  was  enrolled  near  the  close  of  the 
tenth  centnry.  Before  that  time,  however,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  consulted  and  their  opinion  reverently 
respected  in  this  work.  In  order  to  secure  the  proper 
veneration  for  this  multitude  of  new  saints,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  publish  their  lives.  This  taxed  the  genius  of 
their  makers,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  as  were  pure- 
ly imaginary.  Yet  they  appeared,  embellished  with  all 
the  perfections  and  wonders  that  the  fsatcj  of  the  wri- 
ters could  invent.  The  most  of  these  fabulous  lives  ap- 
peared after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  were  the  work 
of  the  monastic  orders  who  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  a 
will  to  devote  to  these  fictions.  This  class  of  writers  also 
committed  shameful  forgeries  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  actually  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
They  forged  miracles  and  wonders,  and  published  them 
as  the  deeds  of  these  martyrs.  But  this  species  of  fraud 
was  not  suffered  to  be  practised  on  the  world  without 
severe  reprool  There  were  writers  pure  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  protest  with  vigor,  though  with  little  ef- 
fect. The  inducements  to  practise  this  kind  of  imposi- 
tion on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  appear  to  have  had 
no  excuse  or  apology.  They  gained  wealth,  some  honor, 
and  a  good  degree  of  temporary  pleasure  in  exciting 
and  moving  the  ignorant  and  credulous  by  means  of 
these  fictions.  The  bones  of  their  saints,  their  clothes, 
and  the  very  dust  of  their  burial  places  were  represented 
as  sacred,  and  proof  against  all  kinds  of  disease.  The 
people  were  recommended  to  secure  a  specimen  of  these 
relics  at  any  cost,  as  a  preservative  against  all  the  ills  to 
which  the  body  and  soul  are  exposed.  The  trade  was 
a  profitable  one  to  the  monks,  and  to  those  of  the  da 
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who  were  base  enough  to  engage  in  it.     Those  devout, 
though  deluded  pilgriniB  who  travelled  from  the  West 
to  Palestine  or  ita  neighborhood,  always  returned  well 
laden  with  the  coveted  prizes,  for  there  were  multitudea    , 
in  the  Holy  Land,  abundantly  supplied  with  large  Stores    I 
of  these  fictitious  relics  which  they  were  glad  to  seU. 

In  the  West  the  converted  pagans  were  indulged  in 
many  of  their  euperfltitiona  which  they  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  practise.  Among  these  practices  we  may 
mention,  as  specimens,  the  test  by  cold  water,  by  single 
combat,  by  tire,  by  the  crosB  and  the  like.  Tliese  modes 
of  testing  the  innocence  or  guilt  were  evidently  auper- 
BtitiouH,  having  no  foundation  in  Christianity  or  reaBon. 
Yet  all  olasaeB  of  the  clergy  from  the  bishop  of  Home 
down  to  the  lowest  order,  encouraged  these  customs  and 
even  celebrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  occasion  of  them  to  make  them  the  more  sacred.  In 
all  this  we  see  a  steady,  sure  and  deplorable  departure 
from  the  cnstoms  and  practices  of  the  early  Church.  To 
each  a  degree  of  deibiinity  was  the  Bride  of  Christ  now 
reduced  by  the  false  drapery  of  human  pride,  pomp, 
folly  and  fakehood  that  she  could  scarcely  be  identified. 
Aa  we  behold  this  sad  degeneracy,  our  hearts  are  com- 
forted with  the  assurance  that  it  is  no  part  of  Christianity. 

While  the  Church  of  England  was  infected  with  the 
superstitious  contagion,  we  rejoice  that  she  retained  a 
degree  of  purity  superior  to  most  of  the  Churches  on  the 
continent.  The  morals  of  the  clergy  were  not  so  gener- 
ally depraved,  nor  had  superstition  made  so  great 
progress.  Alfred  the  Great,  however,  confesses  to  the 
sins  and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  with  the  Danish  invaders,  he  exhorted  his 
soldiers  saying,   "Their  sins  had   given    their  enemies 
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the  advantage;  that  they  ought  to  reform  their  own 
mannere  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  God  on  their 
side;  that  in  other  re8[)ect8  they  had  the  advantage. 
ChriBtiaiiH  were  fighting  against  heathens  and  honest 
men  against  robbers ;  that  this  was  not  a  war  of  ambi- 
tion and  conquest,  but  of  necessity  and  self  defence." 
In  the  battle  that  followed,  the  Danes  were  totally  de- 
feated. This  great  king  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
twenty-second  year  and  in  a.d.  871.  At  that  time  hia 
kingdom  was  overwhelmed  with  disasters  and  calamities. 
But  he  resolutely  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army 
and  bravely  fought  the  invaders  of  his  country.  Battle 
succeeded  to  battle  and  many  thousands  perished.  Still 
the  conflict  continued.  On  one  occasion  he  was  severely 
defeated,  after  which,  for  a  whole  year,  he  concealed  his 
dignity  under  the  dress  of  a  peasant.  In  this  habit  he 
virated  the  enemy's  camp  ;  was  admitted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  their  chief  under  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  and 
then  returned  to  his  fiiends  to  inspire  them  with  courage 
and  lead  them  to  victory.  He  next  entered  upon  the 
work  of  improving  the  condition  of  bis  subjects  and  his 
country.  He  published  fifty-one  laws ;  divided  his  do- 
minions into  counties  and  smaller  parts,  and  made  each 
householder  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  family. 
Alfred  also  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of  letters;  he 
translated  and  wrote  several  books;  endowed  several 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  and  restored  the  University  of 
Ojtford,  filling  its  professional  chairs  with  men  of  taste, 
genius  and  learning.  In  the  reign  of  this  illustrious 
prince,  began  the  naval  greatness  of  England.  He  built 
a  navy  and  made  his  subjects  familiar  with  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  sea.  He  also  encouraged  them 
to  sail  on  voyages  of  discovery.    Alfred  the  great  fought 
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fifty-six  battles  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Yet  he 
waa  unlike  most  warriors,  who  appear  to  delight  in  wm^ 
fare.  War  and  carnage  afforded  him  no  delight,  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  conquered  an  honorable  peace,  he  gladly 
pursued  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
princes  in  history  who  deserve  the  title  of  Great. 

The  Irish  Church  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the 
incursion  of  the  same  invaders,  in  this  century.  They 
first  landed  in  that  island  in  the  year  795,  and  ravaged 
Rathliii.  They  then  retired.  Three  yeare  later  they 
appeared  again  and  laid  waste  the  province  of  Ulster, 
after  which  they  continued  for  a  number  of  years  their 
work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  Most  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  Armagh  was  re- 
peatedly plundered  and  its  bishop  and  clergy  either  put 
to  death  or  compelled  to  fly.  The  monastery  of  Ban 
gor  BUifered  often  from  their  attacks  and  on  one  occasion 
nine  hundred  of  the  monks  connected  with  it  were  slain. 
Many  abbeys  were  burned  with  their  libraries,  while 
their  inmates  were  put  to  death.  Thus  afflicted  and 
desolated  by  these  barbarous  invaders,  her  history  dur- 
ing this  century  is  painful  to  read. 

.  This  century  produced  several  theological  writera  of 
merit.  Among  the  Greeks  appears  the  name  of  Photius, 
the  patriarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  his  controver- 
sies with  the  Pope,  He  is  related  to  have  been  a  thor- 
ough and  general  scholar,  and  also  an  author  of  genuine 
merit.  Hia  Bibliotheca,  Epistles  and  other  writings  have 
been  considei-ed  valaable  in  all  later  ages. 

Moses  Baivicpha,  a  bishop  of  Syria,  surpassed  most  of 
the  learned  men  of  this  century  as  a  writer  and  a  man 
of  genius. 

Rabanus  Maurua,  bishop  of  Mentz,  ranks  first  among 
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the  writers  of  the  West.  His  ability  and  knowledge,  ^ 
and  the  numerous  works  he  produced,  won  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Great  Light  of  Germany  and  France, 
which  countries  were  chiefly  benefited  by  his  works  in 
this  century.  Yet  the  learned  on  every  hand  sought  for 
his  writings,  and  for  four  centuries  the  clergy  <jf  the 
West  appealed  to  them  as  authority. 

The  abbot  Eginhard  was  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
life  of  Charlemagne.  His  style  as  a  writer  was  clear, 
and  elegant  for  the  age,  and  he  won  for  himself  a  good 
and  deserved  fame. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  became  eminent  as  a  com- 
mentator and  a  chronologist.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
on  the  book  of  Genesis,  four  on  Exodus,  several  upon 
Leviticus  and  others  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our 
history  of  this  century,  to  refer  to  the  eminent  scholars 
and  divines,  John  Scotus,  Paschasius  Radbert,  Ratram 
and  Hincmar,  whose  fame  will  survive  with  the  history 
of  their  times. 
13 
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CHAPTEK   XXXIV. 

eastp:kn  empire. — Russia. — otiio   the  first. 

In  the  progress  of  our  history  we  have  anivecl  at  tli(^ 
tenth  century.  It  would  be  a  delightful  task  for  the 
historian  to  enter  upon  its  annals,  if  there  were  sure 
indications  that  the  night  of  decline  to  the  Church  was 
far  spent,  and  the  day  was  at  hand.  But  no  ;  the  tentli 
century  was  the  midnight  of  the  dark  ages.  In  the 
p]as^,  there  was  national  corruption,  cnme  in  high  places 
and  rapid  decay.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  we 
iind  an  infant  sovereign  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  This 
was  Constantine  tlie  Seventh.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Leo,  his  uncle,  Alexander,  became  his  guardian  and  the 
aetur.l  ruler  of  the  empire.  But  like  many  a  guardian 
of  young  princes  in  later  ages,  he  loved  power  more 
than  justice,  lie  was  laying  his  plans  to  put  his  inno- 
cent nephew  forever  out  of  the  way,  when  a  stroke  of 
death  saved  him  from  actual  crime  and  took  his  own  life 
away.  * 

The  next  acting  emperor  was  Komanus  the  First.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  in  command  of  a  victori- 
ous fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  From  thence  he 
sailed,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  and  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor of  Constantinople.  He  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  his  A'alor  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  welcomed  by  acclamation.  The  char- 
acter of  his  mind  was  mild  and  religious,  and  in  every 
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way  unlike  that  of  Alexander.  But  the  habits  of  the 
young  emperor  were  such,  he  was  so  quiet,  so  free  from 
ambition,  so  fond  of  his  books  that  he  could  excite  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  only  in  a  mind  of  the  most  sordid 
nature.  Yet  Romanus  ruled  but  briefly.  He  had  not 
long  filled  the  office  of  regent  when,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
a  time  that  all  strangers  were  excluded  from  the  palace, 
his  two  sons  entered  with  an  armed  force  and  carried 
him  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  distant  island  where 
there  was  a  monastery  with  its  monks.  The  two  sons 
proposed  to  share  the  glory  of  ruling  the  empire  between 
them  and  accordingly  clothed  themselves  in  the  purple. 
But  they  were  soon  disrobed,  and  in  a  manner  not  so 
gentle  as  they  had  been  robed.  The  friends  of  the 
young  Constantine  seized  them,  stripped  them  rudely  of 
their  purple  and  sent  them  to  the  same  island  and  mon- 
astery where  they  had  so  lately  banished  their  father. 
Old  Romanus  was  apprised  of  their  coming  and  met 
them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  After  re- 
proaching them  for  their  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  he 
suffered  his  ambitious  sons  to  banquet  with  him  on  his 
water  and  vegetable  diet. 

Xot  till  his  fortieth  year  did  Constantine  the  Seventh 
become  the  acting  emperor  of  the  East,  fie  was  a  feeble 
ruler,  yet  endeared  to  his  people  by  his  misfortunes,  his 
innocence,  his  love  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  his 
charity  and  desire  to  do  justly.  Upon  his  death  in  the 
year  959,  the  tears  of  his  subjects  expressed  their  heart- 
felt sorrow  for  the  loss.  He  was  succeeded  by  Romanus 
the  Second.  In  the  person  of  his  wife,  Romanus  was 
extremely  unfortunate.  She  was  of  low  origin,  vulgar 
in  manners,  and  vicious  in  conduct.  The  emperor  him- 
self spent  his  time  at  the  circus,  in  feasting,  and  in  hunt- 
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ing  the  wiltl  boar,  while  his  generals  aud  armies  were  in 
the  battle  field  contendlug  with  his  enemies.  In  atrength 
and  beauty,  there  were  none  of  Jiis  Ruhjects  his  superior ; 
tall,  and  straight  as  a  pine  ;  complexion  fair  and  florid ; 
eyes  sparkling  ;  shoulders  broad  ;  nose  aquiline,  the  per- 
fections of  his  person  have  been  seldom  equalled.  Yet, 
Theophano,  his  wife,  did  not  love  him,  and  thought  it  no 
great  matter  if  she  should  put  him  out  of  her  way,  as 
many  an  unhappy  wife  has  done.  She  placed  poison 
in  his  cup,  of  which  he  drank  and  died.  This  impious 
woman  then  took  the  reins  of  government  into  lier  own 
hands.  But  in  the  year  963,  she  accepted  the  hand  of 
KicephoruB,  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  who  became 
her  partner  in  the  government  <rt'  the  empire.  But  the 
bold  patriarch  of  Constantinople  would  not  eonsent  to 
this  marriage,  because  NicephoruB  had  stood  God-father 
for  her  sods,  and  for  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  he  sentenced  him  to  a  year's  penance.  This 
emperor  was  a  brave  and  eucceasful  general,  and  while 
yet  in  a  subordinate  position,  he  won  great  distinction  in 
the  war  with  the  Arabians.  One  of  his  grandest  achiev- 
ments  was  the  recapture  of  Crete,  which  island  had  been 
lost  to  the  empire  in  the  last  century.  He  guided  his 
fleet  to  that  island  and  by  means  of  bridges  which  he 
launched  from  his  ships  to  the  shore,  he  landed  his  troops 
and  surprised  the  infidels.  Its  capital  was  at  once  be- 
sieged, and  after  a  struggle  of  seven  months,  it  surren- 
dered and  with  it  the  whole  island.  The  inhabitants 
submitted  without  delay  both  to  the  power  and  religion 
of  their  conquerors.  Upon  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
lie  advanced  into  Cilicia  with  a  powerful  army,  with 
Zimices  as  his  lieutenant.  He  surrounded  and  took  by 
assault  Mopsuestia,  containing  an  immense  population. 
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He  then  advanced  Mjion  Tareus  and  laid  siege  to  it.  In 
due  time  thie  city  was  forced  by  iamihe  to  suiTCuder. 
The  gates  of  these  two  cities  were  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople where  they  remained  a  monument  of  his  victories. 
The  venerable  city  of  Antiocb  was  next  recovered  from 
the  power  of  the  Mahometans.  In  vain  they  made  a 
desperate  struggle  to  retake  it,  advancing  n  powerful 
force  for  that  purpose.  The  gallant  army  of  the  emper- 
or repulsed  them  at  every  point.  The  royal  city  of 
Aleppo  and  its  province,  with  their  abundant  treasures, 
were  next  abandoned  to  the  victorious  Greeks.  lie  con- 
tinued his  conquests  until  they  embraced  more  than  a 
hundred  cities.  In  the  progress  of  his  victorious  march 
he  destroyed  by  fire  many  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosques, 
in  way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  the  Mahometans  had 
offered  the  churches  of  Christ,  But  the  glory  of  his 
victories  was  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  affections  of  the 
fickle  and  depraved  empress,  whose  expressions  of  love 
were  at  first  devoid  of  truth.  She  was  now  eager  to  be 
rid  of  him,  and  having  murdered  one  husband  she  had 
little  scruple  in  permitting  a  band  of  conspirators  to 
secrete  themselves  in  the  most  private  chamber  of  the 
palace.  In  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  he  suddenly 
beheld  himself  surrounded  by  thirty  assassins  with  drawn 
daggers.  He  had  at  hand  no  means  of  defence  and  was 
brutally  killed  without  resistance.  One  of  these  con- 
spirators, and  the  chief,  had  received  at  his  hands  a 
personal  offence  and  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  be 
revenged.  The  name  of  this  conspirator  was  Zimices. 
He  now  became  the  husband  of  ITieophano  and  a  sharer 
in  the  empire.  After  this  bloody  deed  and  unholy  alli- 
ance, he  was  about  to  enter  the  Church  of  St,  Sophia 
when  he  was  stopped  at  the  threshold  by  the  patriarch, 
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who  charged  him  with  the  double  erimc  of  treason  an* 
mnrdur.  He  woold  not  suffer  him  to  advance  till  h&  | 
had  sliowii  his  repentance  by  abandoning  Theophano  hiS' 
more  base  accomplice.  The  prince  bore  the  cenBure  with' 
patience  and  snbmitted  to  the  penalty.  Theophano  wa9' 
banished,  and  as  she  departed  to  her  exile  she  vented 
her  Bpite  in  empty  curses. 

Zimices  proved  a  valiant  and  vigorous  ruler.  Whe®  { 
fully  possesBeii  of  the  imperial  power,  he  entered  afreshi 
upon  the  campaign  against  the  Arabians,  in  which  he 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  under  Nicephorus,  and  trinm- 
phantlyadvancedinto  the  dominions  of  the  false  prophet. 
In  his  progress  he  encamped  in  the  city  of  Damascus ; 
then  moving  eastward  and  southward,  he  speedily  over- 
ran many  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  cities  and 
districlfi  of  the  Arabian  empire.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Bagdad,  which  city  he  could  easily  have  captured,  when 
his  army  began  to  suffer  from  thirst  and  hunger  amidst 
the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  This  fact  led  him  to  adopt 
a  prudent  policy,  to  be  content  with  the  \-ietorieB  he  had 
already  won,  and  to  lead  back  his  army,  laden  with 
spoils  and  covered  with  glory,  to  the  gates  of  his  capital. 

lu  the  history  of  the  past  century,  the  Russian  nation 
first  came  under  our  notice.  Within  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years,  this  barbarous  people  made 
four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. Their  traders  had  seen  the  grandeur  and 
tasted  the  Inxury  of  this  great  city.  They  carried  back 
the  fabulous  tale  to  their  countrymen  which  czcited  in 
their  minds  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  a  succession  of 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  make  the  conquest.  In 
fleets  of  large  canoes  they  repeatedly  approached  the 
cily  and  filled  the  inhabitants  witli  dismay.     By  the 
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masses  of  the  people  it  was  believed  that  a  prophecy 
had  been  uttered  that  in  the  last  days,  the  Russians 
should  become  masters  of  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  Zimices  tliese  northern  invaders  were  punished. 
He  led  his  army  against  one  of  their  cities.  As  he  a])- 
proached,  the  trumpets  were  sounded,  the  walls  scaled, 
and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were  put  to 
the  sword.  He  then  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Swatoslaus, 
the  brave  Russian  chief  who  retired  to  the  strongly 
fortified  fort  of  Diosta  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
This  port  had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  from  the 
imperial  forces.  Zimices  laid  siege  to  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  siege,  which  lasted  sixty-five  days,  the  besieged 
made  repeated  and  desperate  sallies,  but  in  vain,  then 
the  garrison  surrendered,  the  heroic  victor  granted  their 
chief  honorable  terms,  and  peace  was  restored. 

From  Constantinople  issued  the  influence  that  blessed 
the  Russians  with  Christian  civilization.  Before  this 
happy  event,  this  people  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance. Tlieir  religion  consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of 
nature,  from  whose  light  and  that  of  their  own  minds, 
they  were  led  to  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  a  time  of  domestic  and  foreign  peace 
Olga,  a  Russian  princess  sailed  from  Kiow,  a  Russian 
city,  to  Constantinople.  At  this  time  Constantine  the 
Seventh  was  emperor.  Upon  her  arrival,  she  was  wel- 
comed with  that  exhibition  of  pomp  and  splendor  in 
which  the  imperial  city  excelled.  This  reception  made 
a  great  impression  upon  her,  and  no  doubt,  hastened  her 
conversion  to  Christian  faith,  in  which  she  was  baptized 
soon  after.  At  tlie  same  time  Avere  baptized  all  the 
meml)ers  of  her  com])any  embracing  an  uncle,  two  inter- 
])reters,  sixteen  maidens  of  a  higher  and  eighteen  of  a 


lower  raok,  twenty-two  domcBtics,  and  forty-four  i 
chants.     After  her  return  to  Kiow  she  remained  t 
the  faith  ehe  had  espoused.     But  her  example  and  i 
eiice  were  not  effectual  at  once  in  the  conversion  of  J 
family  and  nation.     Her  son,  the  gallant  Swatoslau 
though  favorably  impressed  with  the  Christian  fiuth,  w 
restrained  from  adopting  it  by  the  fear  of  offending  1 
people  ;  and  her  grandson,  Wolodomir,  chose  to  ind 
Ills  religions  feeling   in  honor  of  idols.      Human  i 
fice  was  not  unfrequently  made  by  the  Rnssians  to  tbd 
deities,  of  which   the  most   precious  was   a  Christian 
citizen.     About  this  time  a  zealous  Christian  youth  was 
offered  iai  sacrifice.     The  father  of  the  youth  made  every  _ 
effort  to  save  his  son,  but  without  effect,  and  he  1 
self  was  likewise  sacrificed  to  the  same  deity  I>ecause  c 
hia  interference  in  his  son's  behalf.     This  event  made  1 
profound  impression  upon  the  popular  mind.     In    thw 
meantime  the  lessons  and  example  of   Olga,  and  thofl 
preaching  and  arguments  and  conversions  made  amongV 
the  people  by  Greek  missionaries,  had  a  deep  but  silent  1 
impression    on   the   minds   of  the   princes    and   people,  f 
Christianity  was  powerfully  aid^d  in  this  struggle  for  ] 
victory  by  the  comparison  drawn  between  the  character 
of  Constantinople  where  the  true  God  was  worshipped, 
and  the  rude   state  of  their  own  country  and  people 
where  idolatry  was  practised.     Wolodomir' s  zeal  for  his 
country's  deities,  from  these  various  influences,  rapidly 
declined  till  it  gave  place  to  a  public  profession  of  the 
true  Faith.     It  may  be  that  his  ambition  to  obtain  i 
bride  from  the  Roman  nation,  hastened  his  decision  i 
become  a  Christian.      For,  upon  the  condition  of   1 
receiving  baptism  and  the  Christian  faith,  the  princes 
Anna  was  promised  him  as  a  bride.     His  baptia: 
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inarriage,  both  took  place  in  the  year  988,  in  the  city 
Cherson,  which  city  he  presented  to  the  emperor,  Basil 
the  Second,  brother  of  his  wife,  in  honor  of  the  event. 
On  his  return  to  the  capital  of  his  country,  he  command- 
ed Peround,  the  Russian  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  and 
his  father  had  worshipped,  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets.  His  command  was  obeyed,  and  twelve  stout 
barbarians  then  battered  the  image  with  clubs  and  cast 
it  into  the  river.  Next  Wolodomir  proclaimed  that  all 
of  his  subjects  who  refused  to  receive  Christian  baptism, 
should  be  treated  as  enemies  of  God  and  their  king. 
This  mode  of  conversion  showed  at  least  that  the  pagan 
inhabitants  had  little  faith  in  their  gods,  for  the  nation 
at  once  tlironged  the  baptismal  font,  and  daily  multi- 
tudes were  baptized.  Such  an  example  of  arbitrary 
l)ower,  no  wise  Christian  could  approve,  since  terror  or 
example  only  cannot  make  good  Christians.  But  the  im- 
l)etuous  zeal  and  untutored  mind  of  Wolodomir  would 
suiler  no  delay.  In  the  next  generation  the  last  relics  of 
])atj:anism  were  forever  removed  from  the  Russian  nation. 
'rii(3  conversion  of  the  nation  opened  the  country  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  while  the  rulers  of  the  land  in- 
\'ited  learned  men  from  other  nations  to  settle  among 
tlieni.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  a  goodly  number 
of  Greeks  who  established  schools  which  enabled  the 
j>eo})le  to  advance  rapidly  in  civilization. 

In  the  West  a  prince  of  great  ability  adorned  this 
century.  This  ruler  is  known  in  liistory  as  Otho  the 
First  and  was  descended  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes 
of  Saxony.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  on  every  side, 
an<l  forced  the  king  of  Demmark  and  dukes  of  Poland 
ainl  r>ohcinia  to  confess  themselves  his  vassals.  At  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army  he  crossed  the  Alps,  subdued 
1  a* 


the  kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  Pope  and  fixed  tha  I 
imperial  crown  in  the  Dame  and  nation  of  Germany.  In  I 
the  meanwhile  the  Arabiana  were  desolating  some  of '■ 
the  fairest  portions  of  Euro]ie.  With  a  hundred  thou-  i 
sand  cavalry,  they  entered  Flanders  and  spread  terror  I 
and  desolation  in  their  path.  Otho  prepared  to  meet  I 
this  infidel  host.  The  princes  of  Geimany,  at  his  call,  1 
assembled  their  forces  on  the  plains  of  Augsburg  where  I 
they  wei-e  reviewed  by  their  valiant  chief.  Here  were  I 
assembled  Bavarians,  Franconians,  Saxons,  Swabians  I 
and  Bohemians.  Every  thing  was  done  that  could  nerve  I 
the  arm  and  inspire  with  valor  the  hearts  of  the  Chris-  I 
tian  army.  Otho  girded  to  his  side  the  sword  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  grasped  the  spear  of  CharSemagne  1 
and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice.  The  soldiers  | 
were  purified  by  a  fast  and  a  profusion  of  relics  t 
distributed  through  the  camp.  The  Hungarians  were  I 
allies  of  the  Arabs  and  attacked  and  turned  the  rear  of  .1 
the  Christian  army,  phmdcred  the  baggage,  and  disor-  J 
dorcd  the  legions  of  ]3ohemia,  and  Swabia.  But  the  J 
Franconians  i-epulaed  the  Hungarians,  the  Saxons  fought  I 
under  the  eye  of  their  own  heroic  king,  met  and  repulsed'  J 
the  onset  of  the  jVIahometaiis,  and  Otho  won  a  great  a 
glorious  victory,  suipassing  in  merit  and  importance  t 
triumphs  of  the  last  two  centuries.  The  loss  of  the  J 
Hungarians  was  severe  in  the  action,  but  greater  in  their  1 
retreat.  They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria  I 
and  there  slaughtei'ed  without  mercy  by  the  victors.  J 
This  emperor  having  rescued  Italy  and  Kome  from  the'l 
hands  of  the  invaders,  took  the  occasion  to  set  the  capi-l 
tal  in  order.  He  put  an  end  to  the  irregular  custom  off" 
getting  possession  of  the  Papal  chair,  and  reserved  to'l 
himself  the  right  of  choosing  the  pontiif.     While  howr* 
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ever,  he  claimed  and  exercised  this  right,  he  honored  the 
Pope  as  spiritually  supreme.  But  most  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  in  every  age,  who  have  won  their  glory  on  the 
battle  field,  have  tarnished  that  glory  by  some  acts  of 
revenge,  cruelty  or  weakness.  The  ambassadors  of  Otho 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  having  been  treated  with 
insult  and  cruelty,  he  declared  war  against  the  Greeks 
and  invaded  their  empire.  He  desolated  a  large  district 
of  country  and  sent  home  the  prisoners  he  had  taken, 
with* their  noses  cut  off     He  died  in  the  year  973. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

ENGLAND. IRELAND. 

One  of  the  most  singular  events  in. English  history  oc- 
curred in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  the  reign  of  sik  boy 
kings,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
first  of  these  was  Edmund  who  was  crowned  king  at 
eight  years  of  age.  Then  followed  Edred,  of  feeble 
body  but  strong  mind,  who  ruled  nine  years,  and  died. 
Next  Edroy  took  the  crown  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Then  came  Edgar,  called  the  Peaceful,  who  was  pro- 
claimed king  at  the  same  age  as  his  predecessor.  He 
dying  after  a  short  reign,  Edward  succeeded,  called  the 
Martyr,  from  the  manner  of  his  death.  Last  came 
Ethelred  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years  without  honor. 
There  was  one  character  that  figured  so  largely  among 
these  boy  kings  as  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  them  all.  This 
person  was  a  monk  and  his  name  was  Dunstan.  In  the 
reign  of  the  third  boy  king,  Edroy,  we  find  him  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  abbey.  When  a  boy,  he  walked  in  his 
sleep  while  suffering  from  a  fever,  and  because  he  did  not 
fall  from  the  dangerous  places  where  he  went,  he  was 
reported  to  have  been  led  by  an  angel.  He  had  a  harp 
which  was  said  to  play  of  itself,  probably  an  ^olian, 
which  wonder  had  led  some  to  call  him  a  magician. 
Those  who  charged  him  with  magic  art  waylaid  him  and 
having  seized  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  cast  him  into 
a  marsh.  From  this  peril  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape. 
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Dunstan  was  a  man  of  bright  genius,  and  very  labori- 
ous. In  his  monastery  he  had  a  small  cell  where  there 
was  a  forge  at  which  he  worked  as  a  smith.  He  reported 
that  while  employed  in  this  cell  he  was  terribly  persecu- 
ted by  demons  and  spirits,  and  that  one  day  while  at 
work  the  devil  came  and  looked  in  at  tlie  window  and 
tempted  him  to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure ;  but  having  his 
tongs  in  the  fire  red  hot,  he  seized  him  by  the  nose  which 
made  him  howl  so  terribly  that  he  was  lieard  for  miles 
around.  Such  al)surd  stories  he  told  to  fill  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  people  with  awe  of  his  personal  sanctity 
and  powers. 

When  the  handsome  boy  Edroy  had  been  crowned, 
he  was  seen  to  leave  the  royal  feast  and  guests  and  retire. 
Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sent  Dunstan  for  him. 
He  had  retired  to  the  society  of  his  handsome  young 
wife,  Elgiva,  who  was  T\^th  her  mother.  The  monk 
grossly  abused  l)oth  ladies  and  forced  Edroy  back  to  the 
feasting  liall.  Tlie  young  king  felt  the  insult  and 
brought  a  charge  against  Dunstan.  The  accused  monk 
made  his  escape,  and  his  abbey  was  given  to  iriarried 
clergy.  In  the  meanwhile  Dunstan  plotted  for  revenge. 
He  conspired  witli  Odo  to  dethrone  Edroy  and  place  his 
younger  brother  upon  the  throne.  In  the  execution  of 
liis  plotting  programme,  he  caused  the  young  queen  to 
be  stolen  from  the  royal  palace,  branded  in  the  cheek 
with  a  hot  iron  and  sold  into  slavery  in  Ireland.  Here 
her  misfortunes  excited  pity,  and  she  was  released  and 
sent  back  to  her  husband.  But  on  her  return  with 
happy  heart,  she  was  waylaid  by  the  plotting  of  the 
monk  and  Odo,  retaken,  cut  and  bruised  with  swords 
and  then  left  to  die.  When  Edroy  heard  of  all  this 
cruelty,  it  broke  his  heart,  and  he  died. 
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Daring  the  reign  of  hia  brother  Edgar  and  BUccesM 
this  cruel  monk  managed  to  rule  his  actions,  and  by  thi 
meaiiH  bad  all  the  maiTied  clergy  banished  from  1 
monaBteries  and  abbeys.  He  also  managed  to  becom 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  as  this  boy  king  was  \ 
i^eady  to  follow  his  advice  in  all  things,  he  was  called  b 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  a  very  good  king.  But  In  fao 
he  was  profligate  and  vicious,  and  in  a  debauch  he 
carried  off  a  young  lady  from  the  convent  at  WiltoBB 
for  which  crime  Dunstan,  professing  to  be  offended,  foj 
bade  hia  wearing  his  crown  for  seven  years. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  king,  his  widow  and  t 
wife,  would  have  placed  her  son  on  the  throne ;  bn** 
Dunstan  would  not  consent,  and  proclaimed  Edward,  a 
son  of  the  deceased  king  by  hia  firet  wife.  The  wicked 
stepmother  was  bitterly  offended  at  this,  and  resolved 
on  the  ruin  of  Edward  that  her  own  son  might  have  the 
crown.  So  on  a  day  when  the  young  king  was  hunting 
near  tfie  castle  where  his  mother  lived,  he  rode  up  to  the 
gate  at  twilight  and  blew  his  hunting  horn.  Elfida  came 
forth  Vith  smiles  and  asked  him  in.  But  he  replied  that 
should  he  do  so,  his  hunting  party  might  be  alarmed  lest 
something  had  happened  to  him.  He  asked  for  a  cup  of 
wine  that  he  might  drink  her  health  and  that  of  his  little 
brother.  She  withdrew  to  get  the  cup  of  wine  and  in 
the  meantime  ordered  her  servant  to  creep  sUently  be- 
hind the  king  and  kill  him.  She  returned  with  the  wine, 
and  looked  on  as  if  greatly  delighted  when  he  raised  the 
cup  and  said  "  Health."  At  this  moment  the  murderer 
sprang  forward  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  He 
dropped  the  cup  and  spurred  his  horse  away,  the  blood 
flowing  fi-om  the  wound.  He  soon  fainted,  and  falling 
fi-om  his  horse,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup  which 
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frightened  the  animal  and  he  ran.  He  was  thus  dragged 
through  the  forest  with  his  head  on  the  ground,  and 
when  found  by  the  huntsmen,  was  dead  and  mangled  in 
a  shocking  manner. 

The  murderess  now  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
own  son  seated  on  the  throne.  Soon  the  wicked  mother 
lost  all  control  of  her  son,  and  as  her  ambitious  projects 
were  at  an  end,  she  retired  and  spent  her  treasures  in 
building  monasteries  and  churches,  no  doubt  expecting 
these  acts  to  atone  for  her  guilt. 

Dunstan  still  survived  and  inoi'eased  in  deceitful 
skill.  On  the  occasion  of  a  council  of  the  Church,  when 
the  question  was  under  discussion  whether  the  clergy 
should  be  permitted  to  marry,  as  ho  was  sitting  with  his 
head  bowed  down,  as  if  engaged  in  deep  thought,  a 
voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  crucifix  in  the  room  and 
warn  the  people  to  bo  of  his  opinion.  This  was  done 
by  some  trick,  or  by  his  own  voice  disguised.  Soon 
after  this  he  astonished  the  people  with  another  feat  yet 
more  wonderful.  At  anotlier  convention  assembled  to 
consider  the  same  subject,  he  rose  and  said — "  To  Clirist 
Himself  as  Judge  do  I  commit  this  cause."  At  once 
the  floor  gave  way  where  that  part  of  the  assembly  were 
sitting  that  opposed  his  opinion  and  some  were  killed 
and  others  wounded.  Anticipating  all  this  he  had,  no 
doubt,  so  weakened  the  floor  that  upon  the  signal  some 
accomplice  in  the  secret  had  suddenly  let  down  the  floor. 
The  Pope  made  this  crafty  man  his  legate,  and  the 
monks  after  his  deatli  called  him  a  saint.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  year  988.  Under  such  a  government 
both  of  Church  and  State,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  mucli 
progress  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  England. 

We  left  the  Irish  Church,  in  the  last  century,  oppressed 
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by  the  Danish  invaders.      At  length,  however,  the  ti( 
of  fortune  began  to  turn  against  the  Danes.     Thoi 
that  occupied  Dublin  met  with  auccessive  defeats,  nntili 
they  were  eorapellecl,  by  the  stress  of  their  eircumstance^ 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity.     This  bles- 
sed event  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  Danes,  in  otiier  parts,  soon  followed  the  example  at' 
their  brethren  in  Dublin.  At  this  time  they  held  three' 
seaports,  Dublin,  W.itcrford,  and  Limerick.  Over  thefid 
they  secured  the  consecration  of  bishops.  But  bo  great' 
was  their  jealousy  of  the  Irish,  that  they  sent  them  10= 
England  for  consecration.  They  separated  themselves' 
entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  Irish  Church  and  persuaded 
the  ai^chbishop  of  Canterbury  to  become  their  primate' 
in  place  of  the  metropobtan  of  Armagh,  This  conduct 
of  the  Christian  Danes  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  Irish  primates,  who  submit-" 
ted  with  i-elnctanco  to  the  precedence  of  a  primate  of' 
another  branch  of  the  Church. 

The  conversion  of  the  Danes  did  not  prevent  thuir' 
robbing  and  plundering.  Tlicy  continued  this  barbarouS' 
jjractice  till  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  when 
they  were  utterly  defeated  on  Good  Friday  by  tiie  out- 
raged Irish.  In  this  battle  tlie  victors  were  commanded 
by  Brian  Born,  king  of  Ireland,  a  courageous  and  patri- 
otic prince.  This  heri)  was  killed  on  the  field  and  hia 
dying  words  were — "  The  strongest  hand  is  from  above." 
Alter  this  decisive  buttle,  the  Danes  rapidly  improved 
in  their  regard  for  their  Irish  fellow-citizens  and  tinally 
became  with  them  one  people.  But  the  injury  they  had 
■done  the  churches  nud  niunasteries  was  hard  to  repair. 
Many  of  them  wi'xv  in  ruins,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy   and    monks    was,    in    like    manner,    disordered. 
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ITnti!  HOW,  the  sin  of  Simony  waa  not  knoim  in  Ireland ; 
but  from  this  time  the  evil  took  root  and  spread.  Its 
growth  was  the  more  rapid  because  of  the  many  bishops 
in  the  land  that  were  without  dioceses.  Of  the  evil  in 
this  Church  of  making  bishops  through  favoritism,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  before.  When  these  bishops 
were  forced  by  the  Danes  to  seek  shelter  in  other  lands, 
they  were  guilty  of  so  many  ^-iolationa  of  law  in  ordain- 
ing persons  without  permission  of  their  lawful  bishops 
that  a  French  synod  passed  a  canon  declaring  their 
ordinations  Simouiacal.  In  the  same  spirit  an  English 
council  declared  that  Irish  priests  should  not  be  pennit- 
ted  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  English  Church, 
because  it  was  not  known  from  whom  they  had  received 
their  ordination. 

In  earlier  tim.es  the  Irish  clergy  were  compelled  by 
their  chieftains  to  attend  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  from  this  bui-deu  they  were  released  in  the  year  7B9. 
The  subsequent  incursions  of  large  forces  of  Danes,  how- 
ever, stirred  up  the  military  spirit  in  the  breast  of  many 
of  the  clergy  and  they  took  the  field.  Cormac,  first 
bishop  of  Cashel,  was  a  spirited  warrior.  He  was  king 
as  well  as  bishop  and  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  mili- 
tary campaigns.  He  was  engaged  in  constant  feuds 
with  his  neighbor  chieftains  and  died  fighting  against 
Flann,  the  monai'ch  of  Ireland,  There  were  three  ab- 
bots in  his  army  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  principal  commander.  This  prelate  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 
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MISSIONS. — CIIL'SADEB. 

Is  these  ages  of  spiritual  darkneaa,  the  brif^btest  -i 
flames  of  piety  appeared  in  tlie  missionary  Held.  In  tbia  J 
part  of  Christian  lahor  we  find  life  and  progresB  in  tha  I 
distant  Kast,  In  Chaldea  the  Nestorians  labored  withi  I 
sncoess  in  extending  the  faith  of  Christ  beyond  Mountl-J 
Emmaiis  and  into  Tartary.  They  also  introduced  tha  I 
Church  into  Karil,  tlie  most  powei-fid  proTinoe  of  tb«  I 
Turkish  empire.  Though  these  mibsinnaries  did  not  pre-  I 
sent  the  dootrinos  of  the  uroas  in  thrar  fulness  and  great-  I 
est  purity,  yet  in  zeal  and  success  they  were  modelS]  f 
The  king  of  Kant  was  conveited  by  their  preatJiing  anf  J 
at  baptism  received  the  name  of  John,  to  which  wa»  I 
added  the  surname  of  Presbyter.  His  successors  bore  the  I 
name  of  Prester  John,  nntil  the  time  of  Chengis  Khan  who  I 
flourished  in  the  twelfth  oentnry.  And  learned  writers  T 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  title  was  framed  from  the  two  J 
names  of  tho  first  Christian  king  of  that  country,  John 
the  Presbyter.,  From  tliis  period  we  date  the  prevalence  I 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  large  part  of  Tartary, 

In  the  West,  Christianity  was  also  making  some  pro^l 
greas  in  its  missionary  fields.  In  the  early  part  of  ihvJ 
century,  Rollo,  a  famous  Norway  count,  was  induced  UtM 
become  a  Christian.  Having  been  banished  from  Noi^B 
way,  he  entered  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Sirapl^J 
at  tho  head  of  a  resolute  and  lawless  baud  of  men  an^M 
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sii])ducd  one  of  the  French  provinces.  Here  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  with  great  daring,  infested  th/3  coun- 
try about  him. 

Charles  was  too  feeble  a  prince  to  make  head  against 
him,  and  therefore  resorted  to  treaty.  He  offered  RoUo 
a  part  of  his  empire  and  his  daughter  Gisela  in  marriage 
upon  condition  that  he  would  embrace  Christianity,  and 
in  future  be  peaceful.  As  this  daring  chief  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  no  religion,  there  were  no  prejudices  to  over- 
come ;  and  they  embraced  the  tempting  oifer  without 
delay,  and  all  became  Christians.  At  his  baptism  RoUo 
received  the  name  of  Robert,  and  from  him  sprang  the 
illustrious  line  of  Korman  dukes.  The  province  of  Bre- 
tagne  and  part  of  Xeustra,  the  gift  of  Charles  to  Robert, 
united,  were  called  from  this  time,  Normandy. 

Female  piety  and  zeal  were  the  means  of  introducing 
the  Gospel  to  Poland.  In  the  year  ^65,  Dambrouska, 
daughter  of  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Bohemia,  persuaded  her 
husband,  the  duke  of  Poland,  to  receive  the  religion  of 
Christ.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Rome, 
Pope  John  the  Thirteenth,  sent  into  that  country,  ^gi- 
dius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  attended  with  a  numerous  train 
of  clergy.  They  were  sent  to  take  advantage  of  this 
good  beginning,  and  to  aid  the  duke  and  duchess  in 
carrying  on  the  good  work.  They  entered  upon  their 
labors  mth  hearty  zeal.  But  ignorance  of  the  Polish 
language  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their  success.  Yet 
they  persevered,  being  encouraged  by  the  protection 
and  favor  of  their  king,  and  also  by  his  royal  promises 
and  threats.  Though  the  Poles  were  slow  to  receive 
them  and  their  doctrine,  yet  the  opposition  of  many  was 
finally  overcome  and  they  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Two  national  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  then 
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consecrated  for  that  country,  whose  zealous  labors  weri 
IblloweiJ  by  such  success  that  the  whole  body  of  the  peo** 
pie  wore  speedily  induced  to  renounce  their  idolatrouai" 
practices  and  to  receive  the  Gospel.  That  this  wholftl 
nation  of  ignorant  pagans  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  haveT 
become  intelligent  Christians,  canpot  be  believed.  TheraJ 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  example  and  influence 
of  their  king  and  queen  hastened  tlieir  acceptance  of  thW 
faith. 

The  shght  impression  made  by  Christianity  on  thj 
Hungarians  and  the  Avari  in  the  reign  of  CharlemagnetfJ 
was  suffei-erl  to  disappear  after  his  death.     They  relapsed'l 
into  pagan  practices  and  the  footprints  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  cross  were  erased.     But  about  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  Bulosudes  and  Gyula,  two    Turkish 
chiefs  whose  territory  lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  i 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  anflJ 
were  baptized  at  Constantinople.     Soon  after  this,  how^jl 
ever,  Bulosudes  renounced  the  faith   in  Christ  and  r 
turned    to   his    former    errors.     But    Gyula  not   onIy> 
remained  firm  in  the  faith,  but   zealously  labored  foi4 
the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  and  gave  express  orden 
that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chri; 
tianity.     The  charge  of  conducting  this  instruction  v 
committed  to  Hirothens,  a  learned  prelate.     After  this,  I 
Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gyida,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Geysa,  king  of  Hungary,  w^hom  she  persuaded  to  become 
a  Christian.     The  faith  of  this   new  convert  was  very 
weak  and  wavering,  and  he  was  strongly  tempted  t 
apostasy  but  was  saved  by  means  of  the  prayers  andl 
faith  of  ins  wife,  and  the  encouragement  of  Adelbei 
archbishop  of  Prague.     This  eminent  servant  of  ChriBfi 
was  bom  in  tlie  year  956  and  was  ordMned  by  Dietfc 


mar,  arciibishop  of  Prague.  He  was  present  at  the 
deathbed  of  this  prelate  and  witnessed  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  because  of  the  neglect  of  pastoral  duty,  and  hie 
love  of  money  and  power.  Adelbert  was  appointed  his 
saccessor,  an  office  and  an  honor  he  did  not  covet,  and 
was  never  seen  to  smile  after  his  consecration.  Being 
aated  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
wear  a  mitre  and  a  cross,  but  an  awful  thing  to  give  an 
accoont  of  a  bishopric  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead."  Bohemia  was  his  jurisdiction  and  his  people 
were  generally  pagans.  Those  of  them  that  professed 
to  be  Christiana  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  in  name. 
Most  faithfully  did  Adelbert  labor  to  reform  and  con- 
vert his  people,  bnt  with  little  succesB.  His  labors  were 
not  confined  to  Bohemia,  but  he  travelled  into  Poland 
and  established  the  Church  at  Dantric,  where  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed.  On  visiting  a  small  island  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  work,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  his 
"  li&.  A  person  engaged  in  rowing  the  boat  in  which  he 
was  riding,  knocked  him  down  with  intent  to  kill,  but 
he  made  hia  escape  for  that  time.  But  in  the  year  997 
he  was  murdered  by  pagans  nrged  on  by  the  jealousy  of 
Siggo,  a  pagan  priest.  He  is  remembered  as  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Prussians.  Among  the  other  offices  he  per- 
formed as  missionary  in  Hungary  was.  the  baptism  of 
Stephen,  the  son  of  Geysa.  It  was  through  the  fidel- 
ity of  this  young  prince,  seconded  by  the  clergy,  that 
the  Gospel  was  firmly  established  in  Hungary.  He 
carried  forward  the  good  work  begun  by  his  zealous 
parents  and  established  dioceses  in  different  parts  of  his 
kingdom;  endowed  sees;  built  a  number  of  churches 
which,  for  his  age  and  country,  were  called  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  his  exhorta- 
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tiotiB  aii<l  his  Inws,  ii<j  inilucud  the  rcBt  of  his  pagan  sub* 
jccts  to  abandon  their  idols  and  profesB  Christianity, 
later  age«,  iu  consideration  of  his  noble  and  successliiQ 
endeavors  to  extend  the  kuigdom  of  Christ,  he  i 
the  title  of  saint. 

Under  the  reign  of  Gorman,  the  Church  in  Denmarii 
traa  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  though  his  queen  gave  in 
all  the  support  she  could.     After  the  death  of  Goi 
however,  there  was  a  change  for  the  better.     His  Boti 
Harold,  after  he  had  suffered  a  defeat  from  Otho  tli4 
Great,  became  a  Christian  and  was  baptized  with  his  soi^ 
Swein  by  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  in  the  year  !I4A 
Tyra,  the  pious  mother  of  Harold,  bad  made  way  for  his 
conversion  by  her  prayers  and  instruction  while  bis  fathei 
waa  yet  alive.     There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  victory  a 
Otho  aided  in  the  work,  since  this  great  prince    bein 
persuaded  that  tlie  Danes  would  never  be  peaceful  whils 
they  remained  idolaters,  made  the  first  condition  of  peaf 
to  be,  that  he  and  his  subjects  should  become  ChristiaiM 
As  soon  as  he  and  his  family  had,  by  baptism,  avow^ 
themselves  Christians  and  peace  was  restored,  the  arobr 
bisliop  and  a  zealous  presbyter  began  to  labor  amongm 
his  people.     Great  success  followed  their  labors  which 
was  the  result,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  miracles  which 
Poppon,  the  presbyter,  ia  related  to  have  done.     Harold  _ 
i-emained  faithful  to  his  vows  and  encouraged  his  sub- 
jects to  live  like  good  Christians.     He  appointed  bishopf 
for  those  parts  of  his  kingdom  that  were  destitute  ( 
episcopal  care,  supported  the  Church  by  wholesome  lawsaB 
forbade  heathen  worship  and  customs,  and  puta  restraial 
on  all  manner  of  vice  and  immorality  in  his  kingdom 
In  all  these  things  he  followed  the  example  of  Stephei 
Sweio,  hia  son,  succeeded  him  ;  bnt  he  became  an  apot 
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tate,  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  persecuted  his  Christian 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  his  tlirone  and  sought 
safety  in  flight,  taking  shelter  among  the  Scots  where  he 
remained  till  he  renounced  his  errors  and  again  embraced 
the  faith  he  had  spurned.  After  this  amendment  of  life 
he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  -and  ever  after  proved 
faithful  to  his  vows. 

In  this  century  the  Norwegians  received  the  Gospel. 
Tlie  first  attempt  made  for  their  conversion  was  in 
tlie  year  933  by  their  king,  Hagen  Adelsteen.  Tliis 
prince  had  been  educated  in  England  and  there  received 
his  religious  training.  He  employed  some  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church  to  aid  him  in  the  labor  of  teaching 
his  people.  But  they  proved  such  bigoted  pagans  that 
very  little  progress  was  made  in  their  conversion.  His 
successor  labored  with  the  same  zeal,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Still  other  kings  labored  almost  in  vain  for  the 
convei-sion  of  this  people,  nor  was  the  work  accom- 
j)lished  till  Swem,  king  of  Sweden,  having  defeated 
their  chief,  became  master  of  Norway.  He  passed  a  law 
requiiing  the  people  to  abandon  their  idols  and  to  em- 
brace Christianitv.  Of  the  missionaries  that  labored 
for  the  convei-sion  of  this  people,  the  most  noted  was 
Guthebald,  an  Englisli  priest.  From  Norway  the  light 
of  Christianity  diffused  its  glory  northward  to  the  limits 
of  the  known  world. 

Otho  the  Great  won  for  himself  the  admiration  of  tlie 
Christian  world  bv  his  noble  exertions  for  the  salvation 
of  his  people.  He  labored  with  untiring  fidelity  to  ban- 
ish idolatry  from  his  empire  and  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  the  Church,  lie  founded  episcopal  sees  in  impor- 
tant centres  of  his  empire  where  they  were  wanting,  and 
endowed  them. 
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He  also  built  convents  and  established  schools  in  aUla 
parts  that  were  destitute.  The  influence  of  the  piouB.I 
empress  led  him  to  richly  endow  the  clergy  and  load;! 
them  with  honors. 

He  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  ordere  of  th&fl 
ministry  mucii  of  the  wealth  of   his   dominions  wliiolk-V 
enabled  them  to    live   sumptuously,  a   temptation    too 
great  even  for  the  sacred  profession.     This  indulgence 
tended  to  induce  idleness  and  luxury  and  to  corrupt  the 
profession. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century  those  clouds  1 
to  gather  that  presaged  the  long  and  bloody  storm  o 
hnman  passion  and  misguided  zeal,  known  In  history  a 
the  Crusades.     It  was  made  to  appear  to  the  Christiai 
princes  of  the  West  like   an  intolerable  disgraci 
they  suffered  the  great  enemy  of  their  religion  not  only 
to  conquer,  but  to  retain  possession  of  the  Saviour's  birth-J 
place  and  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  Church.     Hence ibi| 
was  just  and  proper,  and  highly  meritorious    in  t 
of  God,  to  avenge    the  w^rongs  and   auiferiugs  of   th%J 
iaithful  which  they  had  received  from  the  hands  of  those  K 
infidels.     Pope  Sylvester  the  Second  hastened  the  stonuJ 
by  a  letter  written  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^ 
addressed    to   the   universal    Church.     The    European  I 
powers    that  were  in    his    obedience,    were    earnestlyifl 
and  solemnly  appealed  to,  to  indicate  their  holy  relig-j 
ion  by   delivei-ing  Palestine  out  of   the  hands  of   thel 
Mahometans.     This  letter  produced  a.   profound   sensa-|J 
tion  throughout  the  land ;  but  the  inhabitants   of  1 
were  the  only  people  who  obeyed  the  summons  without^ 
delay  and  entered  upon  a  vigorous  preparation  for  thi 
/toll/  war. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

LEARNING. IMAGES      AND     EEUCS. SECOND     ADVENT. 

EBBOBS. 

The  dark  clouds  that  so  densely  overshadowed  the 
Church  in  the  tenth  century,  spread  their  densest  folds 
over  its  Western  portion.     There  was  more  light  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  though  the  temporal  power  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  wars,  and  the  empire  was  suffering  a  sure 
decline.     Leo  the  Sixth,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  wl*<» 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  East,  near  the  beginning  oi 
the  century,  was  a  great  lover  of  learning  and  a  gene- 
rous patron  of  those  who  showed  a  noble  genius  and 
ambition  to  pursue  the  arts  and  sciences.     But  his  son 
and  successor,  Constantine   the   Seventh,   excelled  his 
father  in  his  encouragement  of  scientific  men.     He  en- 
deavored to  attract  to  his  court  and  to  support,  every- 
wlicre  in  his  dominions,  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and 
varied  learning,  and  caused  the  most  diligent  search  to 
be  made  for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.     From  these 
writinLCs  valuable  and  copious  extracts  were  made  by 
the  most  judicious   minds   he   could  employ.     Men   of 
scitnice  were  drawn  to  his  empire  by  his  generous  encour- 
agement and  by  his  own  literary  taste  and  example. 
These  two  princes,  however,  were  the  only  royal  patrons 
of  learning  in  the  East  in  this  century.     Nor  did  their 
zeal  and  liberality  yield  the  abundant  and  rich  fruits 
14 


they  hail  hoped.     Foi-  tbeir  age  appears  to  have  produce 
hnt  little  that  was  worthy  to  receiVe  it. 

Though  the  Church  in  Egypt  was  grievously  oppresae 
by  the  Arabs,  yet  there  was  an  efi'ort  made  to  preserVH 
both  religion  and  science.     Eutyehius,  bishop  of  Aleib 
audria,  distinguished  himself  ia  Theology  aud  sciesot 
generally,  and  by  his  writingB  added  new  glory  to  theiil.B 
The  Arabians  also,  showed  great  zeal  in  improving  the.J 
arts  and  sciences,  and  their  country  abounded  in 
mathematicians,  philosophers,  and   physicians.      Their 
goodly  an'ay  of  scientiiiu  men  has  been  recorded  by  Leol 
AfricanuB.      Near  the  close  of  this  century,  SylvestehJ 
the  Second  became  Pope.     He  possessed  talents  and  v 
the  zealouM  advocate  of  science.    Though  he  preierreAB 
mathematics,  yet  be  encouraged  all  brandies  of  litor&-9 
turw,    and    pursued    with     deep     interest     urithmetit^ 
mechanics,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  studies, 
effect   of    his   example    and    encouragement    was    felt] 
tlironghout  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  following;.! 
.century.     True,  when  the  works  of  Sylvester  on  ecienceff 
arc  compared  with  the  exhaustive  works  of  scientifiofl 
men  in  our  age,  they  appear  meagi-e  and  crude.     But  if] 
we  consider  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him  and  thftj 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  we  arc  constrained  tofl 
acknowledge  the  greatness  of  his  genius.      The  geomefeJ^ 
rical  figures  he  drew  were  regai'ded  by  the  ignoranifil 
monks  as  the  works  of  magic,  and  the  Pope  himsel 
magician. 

It  was  not  alone  the  original  genius  of.  Sylvester  that 
began  to  revive  the  love  of  learning  among  the  Latins. 
Before  he  was  elevated  to  tbe  see  of  Rome,  he  had 
studied  with  great  care  and  success  the  works  of  the  J 
learned  Arabians  and  had  even  spent  some  time  i 
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seminaries  of  Seville  and  Cordova  in  Spain,  which  schools 
were  conducted  by  Arabian  professors.  His  example 
was  followed  by  other  lovers  of  learning.  After  his  day, 
the  Arabian  schools  established  in  Spain  and  Italy  were 
extremely  popular  and  were  eagerly  resorted  to  by  those 
in  quest  of  science,  while  their  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  their  principles  of  science  were  generally 
introduced  into  European  schools.  From  this  fact,  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  have  been  called  the  fathers  of  European 
philosophy. 

The  honor  paid  to  images,  relics,  and  saints  in  this 
century,  appears  to  have  surpassed  the  extravagance  of 
the  past.  The  wealth,  and  the  political,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual power  of  the  clergy,  also  increased  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  meantime  the  ignorance  of  the  people  remained 
profound.  The  monks  were  able  to  teach,  without  inter- 
ruption, that  God  interposed  in  behalf  of  those  who 
sought  for  relics  and  guided  them  to  the  place  where 
they  could  be  found,  and  the  darkness  of  the  age  con- 
cealed the  falsehood.  At  this  time,  also,  the  clergy 
excited  in  the  highest  degree  the  fears  of  the  supersti- 
tious people  with  the  perils  of  the  fiction  of  purgatory. 
The  apprehension  of  sufiering  purgatorial  fires,  seems  to 
have  caused  greater  fear  in  the  minds  of  this  class  of 
society  than  the  dread  of  eternal  torments.  They  were 
made  to  believe  that  these  endless  torments  could  be 
easily  avoided  if  they  died  enriched  with  the  prayers  of 
the  clergy  or  the  favor  of  patron  saints,  while  the  fires 
of  purgatoj-y  must  be  endured  for  a  short  season  at  least. 
Yet  these  spiritual  guides  assured  them  that  they  had 
great  power  in  that  place,  and  could  help  them  make 
their  escape. 

It  appears  that  the  controversies  concerning  the  doc- 
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trine  of  predestinution  and  Christ's  presence  in  the'l 
Eucharist  which  distnrbed  the  peace  of  the  Churcli  in  ( 
the  last  century,  were  happily  quieted  in  this.  We  ao-  ] 
eoitiit  for  thla,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  forbear-  j 
ance,  and  in  part  from  ignorance  of  the  subjects,  for  < 
these  topics  were  too  subtle  for  this  dark  age.  It  is  a  | 
fact  worthy  of  record,  however,  that  the  English  Church  I 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacrament  as  it  iB  I 
now  held  by  those  Churches  in  the  Roman  obedience. 

In  this  century  occurred  the  first  great  excitement  in  * 
the  Church  upon  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  of  I 
Christ.  The  portion'  of  Scripture  that  was  made  the  ' 
cause  of  this  excitement,  is  found  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  From 
words  found  in  this  chapter  Christians  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  judgment  day  was  at  hand.  As  in  later 
times,  so  then,  no  subject  caused  so  great  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  believed  in  the  popular  idea. 
This  doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  a  few  writers  in 
the  last  century,  whp  taught  that  St.  John  had  foretold 
that  after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Satan  was  to  be  loosed  from  his  prison  ;  that  Antichrist 
was  to  come,  and  then  would  follow  the  destruction  of 
the  world  and  the  general  judgment.  In  consequence 
of  this  error  in  time,  a  great  multitude  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  surrendered  all  their  worldly  goods  and  earthly 
ties  ;  made  over  their  estates  to  the  Church  and  monas- 
teries, and  hastened  to  the  Holy  Land  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  great  day,  believing  the  Ilead  of  the  Church 
would  make  His  appearance  there.  Others  abandoned 
their  business  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  relig- 
s  duties  at  home.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon  occurred  during  this  century,  the  towns  and  dtiea 
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were  literally  deserted  by  the  people  who  fled  to  hiding- 
places  amidst  craggy  rocks,  caverns  or  nnder  the  d(»feneo 
of  overhanging  mountains.  The  rich  were  hxvish  of 
their  treasures  upon  the  Church  and  clergy,  hoping 
thereby  to  avert  God's  wrath  and  vengeancH^  In  fiu^t, 
no  event  in  history  has  so  rapidly  enriched  the  C/hurch 
as  this  false  excitement.  In  many  places  palaces,  (^istloH, 
and  other  great  buildings,  public  and  private,  were 
abandoned,  given  away,  or  destroyed,  because  their 
owners  believed  that  such  earthly  dwellings  were  now 
no  longer  of  use.  No  pen  can  describe  the  conHt(5rna- 
tion,  excitement,  and  frenzy  of  the  times.  This  prevalent 
delusion  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  best  and  most 
deliberate  minds  of  thp  age,  but  they  could  no  more 
resist  the  popular  fury,  than  the  cry  of  the  exposed  mar- 
iner the  raging  tornado. 

The  anxiety  caused  by  this  wide-spread  alarm  no 
doubt  served  to  check  the  controversy  between  the  Kast 
and  West  which  was  so  violent  in  the  last  century. 
Some  writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  brett<?h 
l>etween  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  (yhurch  wan 
now  healed.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  ''J'he  fires  of 
controversy  were  only  smouldering  to  break  forth  with 
fresh  violence.  Yet  there  was  at  least  one  exrjcption  Up 
this  temporary'  peace.  Jjeo  the  Sixth,  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  cause  of  a  new  subje^jt  of  strife,  lie  had 
lost  bv  death  three  wives  and  bv  neither  of  them  htid  he 
anv  male  issue.  The  canons  of  the  Greek  Church  di*y 
clared  fourth,  marriages  impure  and  unlawful.  But  Iaio^ 
without  regarding  this  law,  married  his  fourth  wife,  for 
which  a/rt,  Xicetos,  patriarch  of  Coniftantim/f/Ie,  fnamipifn- 
dfr^l  him  from  the  Communion.  !>-'>,  lif^ling  that  hi» 
dyfTTihy  and  rights  wen:  iiis^nluA  hy  this  iiiU»iten%iou^  *\f*^ 
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priveil  Nicetus  of  lire  office  and  raiserl  Euthymius 
j)Iace.      Tlie  new  bishop  restored  the  emperor  to  thi 
Communion,  but  opposed  him  in  hia  wish  to  abolish  th^ 
law  forbidding  fourth  marriages.      This  event  resultedfl 
in  a  severe  controversy  among  the  clergy,  Bomo  favoring 
the  repeal  of  the  canon  and  favoring  fourth  marriagee 
others  opposing  the  repeal  and  stoutly  maintaining  the  I 
impurity  of  snch  marriages.     Soon  after  this  controversy  i 
began,  Leo  died  and  was  sueceeded  by  Alexander.     The  I 
new   emperor   now   deposed    Euthymius   and    restored  i 
Nicetus.     The  controversy,  however,  went  on  and  was  i 
conducted  with  great  bitterness.     To  put  an  end  to  the  ^ 
strife  and  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  Constantiue  the 
Seventh  assembled  the  clergy  at  the  capital  in  the  year 
920  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  subject.     By  this  coun- 
cil the  canon  was  approved  and  fourth  marriages  posi- 
tively condemned.     Thus  the  strife  ended. 

As  superstition  increased,  and  new  fears  were  begotten 
of  it,  new  saints  were  made  and  their  names  enrolled,  to 
stand  as  a  defence  against  them.     Hence  It  was  no  great 
matter  to  be  sainted  in  this  age.     True  godliness  was  so 
rare  a  quality  among  professed  Christians  that  whomso-  i 
ever  it  adorned  was  believed  to  deserve  the  title  of  saint.  I 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  century  the  Pope  assumed  the  I 
power  to  canonize  saints  by  hia  own   will.     In  the  yeaT'l 
993,  John   the   Fifteenth  enrolled  Udalric,   bishop  of  1 
Augsburg,  among  the  saints.     At  a  later  period  we  iind  [ 
that  saints  were  enrolled  by  principal  councils,  and  by  I 
some  of  the  highest  order  of  prelates,     fhis  practice  1 
and  liberty  continued  till  the  twelfth   century,  when  j 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third  withheld  this  privilege  from  i 
bishops  and  councils,  and  reserved  to  the  see  of  Kome  \ 
the  sole  right  to  adil  saints  to  the  calendar. 
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The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  still  flourished,  but 
chiefly  under  the  Arabian  government.  They  were  not* 
now  treated,  however,  in  the  gentle  manner  they  had 
been  hitherto.  Their  temporal  masters  dealt  severely 
with  them,  and  nothing  but  their  usefulness  to  their 
rulers  saved  them  from  a  bloody  persecution. 

The  Paulicians  survived  and  gathered  strength  in 
Thrace.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Antioch,  fearing  that  his 
own  flock  would  become  infected  with  their  errors,  many 
of  them  being  near  him,  requested  the  emperor  to  send 
a  new  colony  of  them  from  Syria  to  Philippi.  This 
request  was  granted.  From  Thrace  they  passed  into 
Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia  where  they  flourished  under  their 
own  patriarch.  After  the  council  of  Basil  began  its 
session,  they  removed  to  Italy  and  from  thence  spread- 
ing themselves  through  the  other  provinces  of  Europe, 
they  became  very  troublesome  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Church. 

The  prevalent  terror  induced  by  the  belief  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  second  advent,  did  not  prevent  the  rise  of 
new  errors  in  the  West.  In  the  last  year  of  this  century, 
a  fanatic  appeared  who  created  some  excitement  in  the 
Church.  His  name  was  Leutard,  a  citizen  of  Vertus  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons.  He  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
use  of  images  in  the  Church  and  is  said  to  have  broken 
in  pieces  an  image  of  Christ  which  he  found  in  a  church 
where  he  went  to  perform  his  devotions.  He  also  op- 
posed paying  tithes  and  preached  against  the  law  that 
required  it.  The  Scriptures,  in  his  judgment,  were  by 
no  means  perfect,  for  he  declared  that  there  was,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  among  the  prophets,  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  that  he  was  inspired  of  God  to  make 
known  this  fact.     His  false  pretensions  were  exposed  by 


the  bishop  of  Chalons,  and  the  eyes  of  hia  deluded  fol- . 
lowers  wei-e  opened  to  eee  the  error  into  which  he  had  i 
led  them.  Finding  hia  principlee  bo  effectually  espoeed  I 
and  his  followers  foraaking  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a  | 
weil  and  so  miserably  ended  his  life. 

In  the  district  of  Vicenza,  a  number  of  the  clergy  and  I 
many  of  the  laity  were  indnced  to  embrace  error  in  I 
another  form.  They  conceived  the  idea  that  God  is  I 
clothed  in  a  human  form  and  is  seated,  like  an  earthly  j 
monarch,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  that  His  angelic 
ministers  are  arranged  in  white  robes  and  furnished  with  | 
wings  to  enable  them  to  be  the  swifter  messengers  of  1 
their  sovereign.  This  error,  no  doubt,  was  encouraged  I 
by  the  pictures  which  the  multitude  gazed  upon  in 
churches,  where  God  and  His  angels  were  presented  in  I 
human  forms. 

Another  absurd  fancy  became  popular  in  some  parts. 
It  represented  that  the  Mass  was  performed  in  heaven  j 
every  Monday,  by  St.  Michael,  in  the  presence  of  God.  J 
Those  who  were  influenced  by  this  folly,  assembled  in  I 
crowds  on  that  day  of  the  week,  in  the  churches  dedica-  | 
ted  to  St.  Alichac!.  The  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  I 
clergy  that  officiated  in  these  churches,  published  thig  | 
tale  and  encouraged  the  people  to  believe  it.  In  tha  J 
way  they  increased  their  wealth  and  the  importance  of  | 
the  churches  at  whose  altars  they  ministered. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  feast  of  All  Soula^  J 
so  famous  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was  begun  by  Odilo,  1 
abbot  of  Clugni.  Before  this  time  a  custom  had  pre- 1 
vailed  of  oft'ering  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  in  some  J 
places,  for  souls  confined  in  purgatory.  Now  Odilo  ap-  I 
pointed  a  day  to  be  especially  observed  by  the  monks  of  1 
blB  monastery  in  prayer  for  the  relief  of  all  sinils  in  pur-  -I 
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gatory.  This  institution  afterward  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope  and  by  his  order,  it  was  observed  with 
peculiar  devotion  by  the  Western  Churches. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  worship  of  the  BlesBcd  Virgin 
became  more  general  and  was  attended  with  more  cere- 
mony than  formerly.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
the  custom  of  celebrating  Masses  and  abstaining  from 
meats  in  her  honor,  began.  There  are  also  to  be  found 
in  this  age,  signs  of  the  appearance  of  the  Rosary  and 
Crown  of  the  Virgin,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  her 
votaries  were  to  reckon  the  prayers  they  were  to  offer  to 
her.  The  Rosary  consists  in  fifteen  repetitions  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Crown  consists  in  six  or  seven  recitations 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  six  or  seven  times  ten  saluta- 
tions of  the  Virgin. 
14* 
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CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 


DARKEST    AGE,— SDCCES8ION     OF      POPES. PEKSECUTION. 

That  course  of  centuries  known  as  the  dark  ages,  ia 
a  part  of  the  labor  of  the  devoted  Church  historian 
from  which  he  would  gladly  retire,  after  extracting  the 
few  beams  of  liglit  that  fell  upon  it.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  relate  that  must  shock  the  religious  sense  of 
the  intelligent  Christian  reader,  and  that  he  knows  will 
excite  the  world's  derisive  laugh ;  there  appears  so  con- 
tinuous atwl  general  violation  of  the  most  sacred  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the 
teachers  of  that  iaitb  and  professed  to  illustrate  it  hy 
their  lives;  that  if  it  were  doing  justice  to  his  subject, 
he  would  gladly  omit  the  dark  passage.  Of  this  period 
the  tenth  centuiy  was  the  darkest,  of  which  Baronius 
himself,  the  admiring  child  and  historian  of  the  Roman 
Church,  declares,  "  It  was  an  iron  agu,  barren  of  all 
goodness ;  a  leaden  age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness ; 
and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others  for  the  [ 
scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning.  Christ  was 
then,  as  it  appoai-s,  in  a  deep  sleep,  when  the  ship  was 
covered  with  the  waves ;  and  what  seemed  worse,  when 
the  Lord  was  there  asleep,  there  were  no  disciples  who  , 
by  their  cries  might  awaken  Him,  being  tbemselvea 
fast  asleep."  The  lives  of  the  Popes  and  other  clergy  ' 
of  this  century,  have  given  occasion  to  unbelievers  to 
use  their  pens  in  a  strain  of  bitter  irony  and  seoni  in 
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every  later  age.  The  occasion  lay  in  the  fact  that  hav- 
ing renounced  the  wicked  world,  they  yet  lived  like  that 
world.  There  was,  however,  an  element  in  the  Church, 
that  struggled  against  the  increasing  conniption.  Many 
Churches  still  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  England,  at  least  in  part,  opposed  with  vigor 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  tratisubstantiation^  or  Rad- 
bert's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  could  not  gain  a  fair 
and  legal  footing  in  Europe.  Opposition  was  also  made 
by  kings  and  councils  to  the  growing  authority  and 
claims  of  the  Pope ;  and  we  find  that  at  a  council  held 
at  Rheims,  a  bishop  was  deposed  without  his  consent. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  independent  action  of 
tliis  council  when  he  reflects  on  the  exclamation  of  its 
president.  "  O,  deplorable  Rome,"  cried  he,  "  who  in 
the  days  of  our  fore-fathers,  produced  so  many  burning 
and  shining  lights,  thou  hast  brought  forth  in  our  times, 
only  dismal  darkness,  worthy  of  the  detestation  of  pos- 
terity !  What  shall  we  do  or  what  counsel  shall  we 
take !  The  Gospel  tells  us  of  a  barren  fig  tree  and  of 
the  Divine  patience  toward  it.  Let  us  bear  with  our  pri- 
mates as  long  as  we  can,  and  in  the  meantime,  seek  for 
spiritual  food  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Certainly  there 
are  some  in  this  holy  assembly  who  can  testify  that  in 
Belgium  and  Gennany,  both  which  are  near  us,  there 
may  be  found  real  pastors  and  eminent  men  in  religion. 
Far  better  would  it  be,  if  the  hatred  of  kings  did  not 
prevent,  that  we  should  seek  in  otlier  parts  for  the  judg- 
ment of  bishops  than  in  that  venal  city  which  weighs 
all  decrees  by  the  quantity  of  money.  What  think  you 
reverend  fathers,  of  this  man,  the  Pope,  placed  on  a  lof- 
ty throne,  shining  in  purple  and  gold.  Whom  do  you 
account  him?     If  destitute  of  love  and  puffed  up  with 


priilu'  of  knowledge  only,  he  is  Antichrist  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God." 

From  this  extract  we  learn  that  Rome,  instead  of  being 
a.  fountain  of  light  and  a  pattern  of  godliness,  as  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  and  should  have  been,  waa  bo  far  in  advance 
of  other  portions  of  the  Christian  world,  in  spiritual  de- 
cline, that  the  faithful  were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere 
for  Christian  life,  even  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
So  degenerate  and  base  had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  J 
Rome  become  and  so  great  was  the  public  disorder,  that 
the  emperor,  Otho  the  Great,  came  to  that  city  and  by 
means  of  civil  and  military  power,  restored  to  it  order 
and  some  degree  of  prosperity.  He  then  reserved  to 
himself  and  his  successors  the  right  to  choose  the  Popes 
in  future.  '  But  this  power  and  right  claimed  by  Otho 
was  not  exercised  by  his  successors,  and  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  artifice  the  Popes  not  only  recovered  what  they 
had  lost  by  his  interference  but  largely  increased  their 
power.  The  characters  that  occupied  the  Papal  chair 
at  this  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  the 
prize,  confirms  the  tnith  of  this  gloomy  picture. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  903, 
Leo  the  Fifth  becanae  his  successor.  But  he  enjoyed  his 
dignity  only  forty  days  when  he  was  dethroned  by 
Christopher,  and  cast  into  prison.  Then  Christopher 
got  possession  of  the  Papal  crown  only  to  wear  it  a  few 
months,  when  ho  was  deposed  by  Seisins  the  Third,  a 
Roman  presbyter,  aided  by  Adelhert,  a  powerful  Tus- 
can prince  who  had  a  controlling  influence  in  all  affairs 
at  Rome.  Sergiua  died  in  the  year  911,  after  which 
Anastasius  the  Third  succeeded,  and  soon  after  Lando 
took  the  chair.  This  latter  PopediedintheyearOH,  wIiph 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  succeeded,  taking  the  name 
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of  John  the  Tenth.  John  obtained  the  prize  through 
the  influence  of  Theodora,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  Tus- 
can count  who  was  influential  at  Rome.  This  woman 
had  lived  with  the  archbishop  on  terms  of  unlawful  in- 
timacy, and  influenced  by  this  circumstance  in  his  favor 
she  persuaded  the  count  to  secure  for  this  polluted  prel- 
ate and  favorite  the  important  office.  Not  content  with 
the  mighty  spiritual  sword  he  wielded,  upon  his  eleva- 
tion he  seized  the  temporal  sword  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  military  leader.  He  made  war  upon  the 
Arabians,  led  his  army  against  them  and  drove  them 
from  their  position  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Naples. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  of  his  exploits  as  a  general.  But 
the  count  by  whom  he  had  been  promoted,  was  soon 
after  influenced  by  his  wife  to  look  on  him  as  an  en- 
emy and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  He  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  imprisoned  and  finally  put  to  death.  Two 
Popes  followed  in  quick  succession,  when  Marozia,  who 
had  influenced  her  husband  to  put  John  the  Tenth  to 
death,  succeeded  in  securing  the  Papal  throne  for  her 
son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  the  Eleventh. 
This  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  adultery  with  Pope  Ser- 
gius  the  Third,  which  circumstance  caused  his  half-bro- 
ther, Alberic  the  First,  the  true  son  of  Marozia,  to  look 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  aversion.  He  had  occupied 
the  Papal  chair  but  a  short  time  when  this  powerful 
prince  caused  him  to  be  robbed  of  his  dignity  and  strip- 
ped of  his  honors.  In  the  year  933,  he  banished  from 
Rome  both  this  deposed  Pope  and  his  abandoned  mother 
and  confined  them  in  prison.  Here  John  the  Eleventh 
died  after  three  years'  confinement.  The  four  Popes 
that  followed  in  succession,  possessed  a  good  degree  of 
merit  and  honored  their  office.     On  the  death  of  the 
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fourtb,  Alberic  the  Secodd,  a  powerful  Roman  consi 
raised  hU  sou,  Octaviau,  to  the  Papal  dignity. 

He  was  but  a  youth  and  by  no  means  a  remorka) 
one;  possessing,  in  fact,  noue  of  the  qualities  that  wi 
necessary  to  fill  so  great  and  responsible  an  oflice. 
young  Pope  took  the  name  of  John  tlie  Twelth,     In  tl 
year  960,  this  prelate  being  unable  to  bear  the  opprei 
ive  yoke  of  Bcrenger  the  Second,  king  of  Italy,   sent 
ambassadors  to  Otho  the  Great,  and  urged  him  to  lead 
an  army  into  Italy  and  deliver  the  Church  from  the  ty- 
ranny under  which  it  groaned.     As  an  inducement, 
promised  in  reward  for  his  services  to  array  him  in  pi 
pie  and  proclaim  him  emperor  of  the  Romans.     U] 
receipt  of  this  news,  Otho  descended  into  Italy  with 
'  large  body  of  troops,  overthrew  the  government  of 
engcT,  and  was  anayed  in  purple  and  proclaimed  em.< 
peror.     But  Otho    had  barely  withdrawn  from  R( 
when  John  repented  his  promise  and  oath  of  allegianc 
and  violated  both.    This  perfidy  was  speedily  punisl 
by  Otho,  who  returned  to  Rome,  called  a  council, 
accused  the  Pope  of  many  grave  crimes.     John  was 
cordingly  degraded  from  his  oflice  and  a  successor  b; 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Eighth  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
Ou  Otho's  departure  the  second  time,  John  the  Twelfth, 
returned  to  Rome,  called  a  council  in  which  he 
demned  the  Pope  whom    Otho  had  appointed.     Sooi 
after  this  event,  he  died  miserably.     Then  the  Romi 
chose  Benedict  the  Fifth  as  Pope,  by  which  act  they 
jected  the  appointment  of  Otho,  and  set  his  authority 
defiance.     But  the  emperor  maintained  his   authority, 
annulled  their  election,  restored  Leo  to  his  seat  and  car- 
ried Benedict  with   him  to  Hamburg  where  he  died  in 
esile.     Leo  the  Eighth  died  in  the  year  965.     After  thii 
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!  event  the  Popes  were  generally  a  better  class  of  men, 
I  till  near  the  close  of  the  century.     John  the  Thirteenth, 
I  who  succeeded  Leo,  was  driven  from  his  seat  soon  after 
it  was  given  him  by  Otho ;  but  the  nest  year,  upon  the 
return  of  the  emperor,  he  was  restored  and  allowed  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  dignity  till  his  death.     His  suc- 
I    oesBor,  Benedict  the  Sixth,  was  leas  fortunate.     He  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Crescntins,  son  of  the  infamous 
J  Theodora,    because    of   the   hatred   the   Romans    had 
conceived  against  him  and  his   government.     He  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity  and  finally  strangled 
I  ■  in  his  apartment  in  the  year  974.     This  barbarous  treat- 
ment would  have  been  prevented  if  his  royal  patron, 
Otho  the  Great,  were  living.     But  this  illustrious  prince 
died  the  year  before  the  murder. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  great  cal- 
,  amities  to  both  Chnrch  and  state.     The  successor  of  Ben- 
I  edict,  Boniface  the  Seventh,  was  also  deposed  and  ban- 
ished.    John    the  Fourteenth,    succeeded  him  but  was 
equally  unfortunate ;  for  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  had 
usurped  the  episcopal  chair  of  Rome  in  the  year  974, 
and  had  been  banished  soon  after,  now  returned  and 
seized  the  feeble  and  simple-minded  John,  threw  him  into 
I  prison  and  afterward  put  him  to  death.     In  this  way 
'  Boniface  recovered  his  usurped  place  and  power,  which 
I   he  retained  only  sis  months,  when  He  that  is  mightier 
Bummoued  him  to  his  account, 

Gregory  the  Fifth,  a  German,  next  became  Pope,  being 

the  choice  of  the  emperor,  Otho  the  Third.     But  Cres- 

,  a  powerful  Roman  consul,   drove  him   out  of  the 

!■  city  and  gave  his  place  to  John  the  Sixteenth,     To  this 

I   arrangement  Otho  woidd  not  consent,  but  marched  into 

Italy  in  the  year  998,  with  a  great   army  to  restore 
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nr'ler.  His  soldiers,  inceiiBcd  at  the  treatment  Grej 
liad  received,  seized  John  and  would,  no  doubt, 
put  him  to  death  at  once,  had  not  the  emperor  resci 
him  out  of  their  hands  and  cast  him  into  prison.  Gre^ 
ory  was  then  restored  to  his  office,  which  lie  filled  but  a 
short  time  when  he  died.  Then  Otho  advanced  his 
friend  and  preceptor  to  the  Papal  throne,  who  is 
known  as  the  learned  and  famous  Sylvester  the  Second. 
With  this  prelate  all  the  Romans  were  well  pleaaed- 
Sueh,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
tenth  century,  and  presents  one  of  the  darkest  episodes 
in  Christian  annals.  The  narrative,  however,  reveals  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  emperors  of  Germany  maintained 
their  supremacy  at  Rome  till  the  expiration  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  German,  French  and  Italian  bishops 
also  jealously  clung  to  their  rights  against  the  grasping 
power  of  their  Roman  primate.  Yet,  the  constant  labor 
and  art  of  these  Pontiffs  to  gain  more  and  more  power,  was 
too  successful,  and  they  gradually  advanced  toward 
that  supremacy  which  they  80  eagerly  coveted.  In  this 
ambitious  aim  tliey  were  aided  by  certain  bishops  who, 
I'egardless  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  tyranny 
they  were  aiding  to  build  up,  were  ever  flattering  the 
vanity  of  the  Popes  and  encouraging  them  to  set  up 
and  maintain  the  claim  of  universal  bishop.  This  spirit 
of  worldly  ambition,  spread  like  an  infection.  The 
other  prelates  and  the  abbots  caught  it,  and  aspired  to 
civil  as  well  as  spiritual  power.  They  sought  for  and  ac- 
quired the  honors  and  authority  of  dukes,  counts,  and 
marquises  of  the  empire.  The  possession  of  civil  offices 
and  honors  by  the  clergy,  excited  jealousy  in  the  breasts 
of  purely  «iivil  and  military  oftScers  who  felt  aggrieved 
that  the  sacred  orders  should  thus  ambitiously  seek  their 
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place  with  its  fmoluments.  This  feeling  resulted  in  bit- 
ter controvei-sies,  and  when  the  diBpiitos  were  referred 
to  the  emperors  or  other  princes,  they  were  frequently 
decided  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  which  fact  encouraged 
them  in  their  ambitioue  designs. 

From  this  time  onward,  we  often  find  bishops  and 
abbots  holding  aud  using  powers  that  were  foreign  to 
to  the  sacred  offices. 

.  At  this  peiiod  the  monastic  orders  in  the  East  hiid 
BO  far  £a,llen  away  from  the  purer  regulations  of  their 
founders,  that  they  had  lost  the  substance  of  religion  and 
decency,, and  in  the  West,  knew  not  the  name  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  A  noble  Franciscan,  Odo  by  name,  a  pi- 
ous and  learned  man,  endeavored  to  remedy  this  disorder 
and  correct  the  prevailing  ignorance.  He  was  made  abbot 
of  Clugui  in  the  province  of  Burgundy  on  the  death  of 
Bemo  in  the  year  927,  and  began  at  once  the  work  of 
reformation.  He  obliged  all  the  monks  under  his  juris- 
diction to  live  in  a  rigorous  observance  of  their  taht 
and  also  added  to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  ceremo- 
nies that  were  severe  and  burdensome.  This  new  system 
of  rules  soon  won  great  applaufie,  and  was  adopted  by 
all  the  European  monasteries,  nor  did  it  roach  the  height 
of  its  glory  till  the  next  century. 

While  Christiana  and  their  cause  suffered  most  in  this 
century  from  ialse  friends,  yet  they  were  not  free  from 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
In  Asia  sad  Africa  the  ]Vlahom.ctanH  used  their  grcatcHt 
exertions  and  all  their  influence  to  ensnare  thdr  Chrin- 
ti»i  subjects  and  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  faitb. 
These  eflorls  were  Buec««ifiil  in  decoying  great  nnmlien 
from  the  true  fold.  The  Turku,  a  valiant  and  fiertc  nO' 
tion,  dwelling  on  tht-  uurtherii  coiuil  of  the  (yanpiau  sea. 
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Ixicame  the  disciples  of  the  falwo  jirophet.  Yet  the! 
new  retigtoti  did  not  make  them  love  the  politif^til  pow 
of  the  Arabians  any  more,  for  they  were  engaged  ii 
petual  feuds  with  them.  The  Pei-sians  who  had  beeona 
subjects  of  the  Arabian  empire,  influenced  the  Turks  tl 
come  to  their  aid  and  deliver  them  from  their  opprcasorj 
These  wild  warriors  descended  like  a  whirlwind  ujhjb* 
the  Arabians,  and  drove  them  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Persian  Dominions.  They  then,  with  great  rapidity, 
invaded  and  conquered  other  provinces  of  the  em.pire. 
Thus  did  the  Turks  do  in  haste  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  foiled  to  do,  and  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Arabian  government,  the  Ottoman  empire  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  an  object,  if  not  of  fear,  yet  a  fom 
able  political  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  ani 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

In  the  Western  provinces  where  the  pagan  pow^ 
was  greats  than  the  Christian,  the  followers  of  Chrii 
suffered  much  and  often  cruelly  from  their  barbaroul 
enemies.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  eentury  tbj 
Normans  committed  deeds  of  great  violence  upon  t 
inliabitants  of  some  districts  of  France. 

The  Scandinavians,  Sclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  otlM 
barbarons  nations  endeavored  to  banish  Chrlstianitj 
from  their  dominions  and  the  Danes  did  not  ceari 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  and  its  supporters  1 
Otho  t)ie  Great  subdued  them.  By  the  inf 
force,  however,' they  became  the  friends  and  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  power  of  the  fierce  Arabs 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  felt  as  a  severe  and  revoltii^  oppression  by  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Hence  we  sec  Christian  mlere 
of  this  age  using  various  expedients  to  induce  the  t 
miea  of  the  cross  to  embrace  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

ALEXIUS. FIRST    CRUSADE. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, we  turn  our  eyes  Eastward  with  earnest  hope  that 
the  evidences  of  decline  in  the  empire  have  disappeared ; 
but  only  to  meet  the  sickening  view  of  the  increasing  and 
intensifying  of  these  evidences.  There  was  a  numerous 
succession  of  weak,  ignorant,  and  bad  rulers,  whose 
biographies  are  unworthy  a  place  on  the  pages  of  Church 
history.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  one 
appeared  who  for  a  time  checked  this  rapid  decline. 
Upon  his  accession,  the  Turks  had  extended  their  empire 
to  the  Western  limits  of  Asia,  and  the  Crescent  banner 
waved  in  sight  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Koran  was  taught  in  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  On  all 
sides  the  tottering  empire  was  assailed  by  mighty  foes, 
and  it  required  the  nerve  of  a  strong  arm,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  clear  head  to  save  the  old  hulk  from  going 
a- wreck.  Through  this  tempest,  Alexius  stood  at  the  helm 
of  state  as  one  bom  to  rule  the  storm.  As  a  military 
leader,  he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  pa- 
tient under  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  every  advantage, 
and  never  disheartened  by  defeat.  By  his  example  of 
patriotism  and  prudence,  he  gathered  round  him  a  valiant 
army  led  by  able  lieutenants.  The  history  of  this  prince 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  account  of  the  first  Crusade, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give. 
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From  the  time  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  the  ponUl 
had  been  forming  plans  for  exteudiiig  the  Cliurch  anrf 
eflpccially  for  recovering  Palestine  from  the  hands  of  tlME 
enemies  of  the  cro^ ;  but  the  troubles  of  Europe  ha( 
prevented  their  designs.      But  upon  the  accession  < 
Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  in  the  latter  part  of  t 
century,  the  hopes  of  accompli^ing  these  designs  beca 
brighter.      lie  was  the  most  daring  and   enterprisiii^ 
bishop  that  ever  sat  on  the  Papal  throne,  aiid  was  ani-j 
mated  with  a  flaming  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  i 
Paleotine.     'Die  repeated  and  sad  complaints  of  Chrifr- 1 
tians  who  dwelt  there  against  their  ^Mahometan  opprea-  | 
Rors,  awakened  in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  lead  an  army 
in  person  to  Palestine  for  their  deliverance.      But  his 
plans  to  carry  into  eifect  this  desire  were  defeated  by 
means  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  involved  with  Henry 
the  Fourth,  emperor  of  Germany.     A  little  later,  how- 
ever the  enterprise  was  renewed  by  a  citizen  of  Amiens, 
known  as  Peter  the  Hermit.     This  monk  had  made  a 
Journey  through  that  part  of  Asia  in  the  year  1098,  and 
had  witnessed,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  indignation,  the 
Hufferings  of  his  brethren  in  the  dominion  of  the  false 
jirophet.     Fi'om  this  time  he  felt  that  God  liad  called 
him  to  kindle  the  flames  of  a  holy  warfare  against  the 
infldels.     He  presented  the  subject  of  his  mission  first  to 
I'ope  Urban  the  Second  and  to  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.    But  he  failed  to  movC  either  of  them  to 
espouse  his  cause.     This  did  not  discourage  him,  nor 
prevent  the  renewal  of  his  efforts  in  other  directions, 
with  wonderful  peraeverance.      He  travelled  through  all 
Eiirojio,  kindling  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  his  subject, — a  holy  war  against  the  profane  dese- 
crators  of  the  scene  of  the  most  saored  events,  and  the 


oppressors  of  God'a  people.  He  carried  about  with  him, 
a  letter  which  be  said  was  written  in  heaven,  and  which 
through  him  was  addressed  to  all  Christiana,  instructing 
them  to  unite  in  the  holy  work  of  driving  the  Mahome- 
tans from  Palestine.  This  pioua  fraud  succeeded  in 
exciting  intensely  the  popular  mind,  which  was  enslaved 
by  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  easily  imposed  on  by 
such  pretensionB.  When  the  Pope  saw  that  the  Hermit 
had  succeeded  in  raising  this  popular  excitement,  he 
assembled  a  numerous  council  at  Placentia  in  A.n,,  1096, 
and  there  warmly  recommended  the  holy  enterprise. 
The  embassadors  of  the  emperor  were  present  and 
zealously  encouraged  the  war,  declaring  that  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  set  bounds  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabians,  which  was  extending  from  day  to 
day.  Though  this  powerful  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  minds  of  this  assembly,  yet  the  majority 
■were  opposed  to  the  war.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
repulse,  Urban  renewed  his  request  at  the  council  of 
Clermont,  In  person.  He  also  delivered  a  speech  before 
the  council  full  of  patlios  and  pomp  in  iavor  of  the 
Crusade.  This  speech  made  a  powerful  imptesBion  on 
the  minds  of  the  asst^mbly,  and  especially  on  the  French 
delegates  present.  This  time  the  council  approved  tht- 
Pope's  advice,  and  by  resolutions  encouraged  the  people 
to  volunteer  for  the  war.  The  influence  of  this  action 
raised  tlie  popular  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch  and 
induced  an  immense  multitude  to  ofler  themselves  tor 
the  sacrifice.  By  tlie  inexperienced,  this  host  was  looked 
upon  as  extremely  formidable;  while  ail  men  of  thor- 
oughly military  experience  must  have  esteemed  such  a 
motley  multitude  as  destitute  of  every  element  «f 
strength.       It  was   composed    of  clergy,  gentry,  nier- 
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chantB,  artists,  tradeBmen,  laborers,  women,  boys,  girls, 
slaves,  criminals  and  profligates ;  an  undisciplined  and 
useless  host.  The  motives  of  a  large  part  of  this  crowd, 
were  purely  selfish,  being  only  influenced  by  the  dewre 
of  adventiiro  and  worldly  gain.  By  the  French  this 
enterprise  was  called  Croisade  and  those  who  joined  in 
it  were  called  Croiaarda  or  Cross-bearers.  The  object  of  ■ 
the  war  gave  rise  to  the  name.  It  was  to  rescue  the 
cross  of  Christ  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  the 
soldiers  who  volunteered  in  this  holy  cause,  wore  a  con- 
secrated cross  of  many  colors  on  his  right  shoulder. 

In  the  year  1096,  the  expedition  began  its  march.  It 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  thousand  persona  in  seyeral 
divisions  led  by  diflerent  chiefs.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  divisions  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hei-mit,  who 
marched  with  a  rope  roimd  his  body  and  with  the  com- 
plete habit  of  a  genuine  hermit.  His  part  of  the  army 
marched  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and,  without 
reatraint,  committed  every  sort  of  outrage  on  the  persona 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  throngh 
which  they  passed.  Their  destructive  march  incensed 
the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  fell  upon  them  with  their  armies  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  division.  A  like  fate  awaited  several 
of  the  other  divisions  that  were  led  by  chiefs  equally 
unfit  to  command.  They  wandered  about  at  will,  thiev- 
ing, robbing,  murdering  like  a  band  of  outlaws  ;  involv- 
ing the  districts  of  country  through  which  they  ad- 
vanced, in  the  greatest  desolation  and  misery.  But 
those  divisions  that  were  led  by  illustrious  and  exper- 
ienced military  commanders,  were  more  fortunate.  One 
of  these  divisiona  was  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke 
of  Lorrain,  and  his  brother  Baldwin.     Godfrey  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  heroes  that  have  adorned  history.  His 
division  was  effective,  numbering  eighty  thousand  well 
disciplined  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  This  division 
marched  through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Another 
army  marched  under  the  command  of  Raymond  earl  of 
Toulouse,  and  passed  through  Sclavonia,  Robert  earl  of 
Flanders,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  Hugh  brother  of 
Phillip  the  First  of  France,  embarked  their  respective 
forces  in  a  fleet  assembled  at  Brundisi  and  Tarenti. 
These  armies  were  followed  by  Boemond,  duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  large 
body  of  valiant  Normans. 

Though  the  number  of  this  immense  host  was  greatly 
reduced  by  the  time  it  reached  Constantinople,  still  it 
was  exceedingly  formidable  ;  more  so  indeed  than  if  the 
whole  mass  had  reached  the  city  in  safety.  For  the 
most  useful  and  effective  part  of  the  army  had  reached 
that  point.  The  subsistence  which  would  have  been 
wasted  on  a  useless  multitude,  was  preserved  for  soldiers 
who  were  to  engage  with  the  enemy  in  the  enemy's 
country. 

The  emperor  Alexius,  as  he  surveyed  this  powerful 
army,  headed  by  the  most  gallant  and  renowned  warri- 
ors of  the  age,  became  alarmed  lest  some  hann  should 
befall  himself  and  his  country  by  their  presence.  And 
he  had  good  cause  to  be  alarmed ;  for  the  wreck  of  the 
Hermit's  division  when  it  arrived  in  his  dominions,  com- 
mitted the  same  kind  and  degree  of  depredations  that 
had  disgraced  its  whole  march.  They  ravaged  his  most 
fruitful  provinces  and  pillaged  even  the  suburbs  of  the 
imperial  city.  Nor  did  the  other  divisions  pass  harm- 
lessly through.  It  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the 
best  generals  to  lead  such  armies  through  a  fruitful  terri- 
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tory  without  the  commiaaion  of  deeds  of  pillage  t 
crime. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey,  Peter  had  led  his  hoi 
across  the  Boaphoras  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
.  he  was  met  by  the  Turkish  army  and  suffered  a  terribly 
defeat.    With  the  survivors  of  his  discomfited  and  motlej 
crowd,  he  rccrossed  to  Constantinople.     While  Alexias 
used  great  diligence  in  securing  a  passage  for  the  crnsa- 
dera  into  Asia,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  in  the  meanwhile, 
on  their  progress ;  and  his  treatment  of   the  Turkish  i 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Christian  armies,  was  so  mild  i 
to  excite  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  minds  of  many  faiiaUl 
ical  Crusaders.     Soon  after  Peter  fled,  better  disciplinedj 
divisions  came  up  and  crossed  into  Asia.     The  first  citjia 
they  attacked  was  Nice  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  whit^a 
after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  was  forced  to  surrender.J 
After  this  event,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1097,  tbol 
Christian  armies  advanced  into  Phrygia.     Here  SolomMlJ 
the  gallant  and  vigUant  Turkish  chief,  surprised  theiUjfl 
with  a  large    army,  chiefly  cavalry,  probably  equal  i 
numbers  to  the  Crusaders.    A  long  and  severe  battle  w 
fought  and  deeds  of  valor  were  done  rivalling  those  mosftfl 
glorious  in  history.     Many  thousands  perished  in  tb« 
conflict  but  the  Christian  armies  were  victorious.     ThejR 
spoiled  the  camp  of  the  Turk  and  obtained  great  an^ 
rare  treasures.     After  a  few  days  repose,  tlie  armicM 
advanced  upon  the  city  of  Antioch.     On  their  approad 
to  this  city  they  made  an  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm,  hat 
without  success.      Its  siege  was  then  commenced  antti 
continued  for  sevei'al  months  with  little  prospect  of  s 
cess,  when  one  night  the  commander  of  one  of  tin 
towers,  treacherously   admitted  a  body   of    Christia 
warriors  into  the  city.     These  at  once  gave  the  signal  t 
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their  companions  without.  The  gates  were  thrown  open 
and  the  crusaders  rushed  in.  But  the  signal  had  also 
given  the  alarm  to  the  slumbering  Turks  who  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  arms.  The  conflict  that  followed,  was 
hand  to  hand  and  very  bloody.  It  continued  all  night, 
and  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion,  many  were  slain 
by  their  own  friends.  The  Christians  gained  possession 
of  the  city,  but  the  citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  A  small  supply  of  provision  was  found  ih  the 
city  which  was  soon  exhausted.  In  the  meantime  Solo- 
man  had  roused  the  Mahometan  power  in  every  quarter, 
and  excited  their  fears  for  their  own  dominion  and  faith. 
In  consequence  of  this  stirring  appeal,  a  vast  army  of  the 
enemy  suddenly  appeared  before  Antioch  under  the 
command  of  the  Pessian  Emir,  bringing  succor  to  Solo- 
man.  The  Crusaders  were  now  besieged  in  turn,  and 
by  a  much  superior  force  to  their  own.  Soon  the  sever- 
est famine  prevailed  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  kill  and  eat  their  horses.  In  the 
Turkish  camp  there  was  abundant  luxury.  At  this  crisis 
when  the  hearts  of  all  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  des- 
pair, an  enthusiasm  was  suddenly  kindled  among  the 
soldiers,  and  their  sinking  hopes  revived,  by  the  assur- 
ance that  through  direct  revelation  from  heaven  they 
would  soon  win  a  great  victory  and  have  an  abundance 
of  food.  Thus  assured  they  made  ready  for  battle, 
devoutly  invoking  the  favor  of  heaven  on  their  cause. 
Then  with  hearts  eager  for  the  conflict  and  full  of  cour- 
age and  hope,  they  assailed  the  hosts  of  the  false  prophet. 
The  Turks  fought  bravely  and  obstinately.  In  the  heat 
of  the  conflict  a  cry  arose  among  the  Christian  soldiers 
that  they  saw  the  saints  fighting  for  them.  This  gave 
them  now  strengtli,  courage,  and  zeal,  and  their  onsets 
15 
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were  so  furions  ami  terrible  that  the  enemy's  lint 
broken,  thrown  into  confusion  and  forced  to   retrefttS] 
Tliey  left  in  t.lit!  hands  of  the  CruHadera  abundant  stores^ 
which  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  famishing  multitude. 
Soon  after  this  victory  a  council  of  the  ChriMtiaii  chiefi* 
waa  aaeenibled  at  which  it  was  ordered  that  they  would 
repose  two  months  at  Antioch.      During  this  timi 
terrible  pestilence  jire vailed  among  them  and  swept  o 
greaf  number  of  theii'  followers.     In  October  they  j 
vanccd  and  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  JerusalesC 
Already  jealouBics  had  sprung  up  and  dlBgeueioi 
between  the  kiiights ;  but  they  were  now  all  laid  aaii 
by  mutual  consent,  while  the  mind  and  energies  ( 
were  directed  to  the  one  grand  object  before  them. 
army  of   crusadera  had   now   beep   rt'duced   to 
thousand  men.      But   these   survivors   vied   with    i 
other  ill  preparing  for  a  vigorous  assault  of  the  ( 
All  the  implements  of  warfare  known  to  the  best  i 
rioTS  of  the  elaventh  century,  in  besieging  and  e 
ing  cities,  were  brought  into  use.     Prodigies  of  val 
acta  that  were  almost  superhuman,  wei-e  performed  \ 
these  Christians  heroes,  during  the  two  days 
niey  then  gained  the  battlements  and  planted  there  tJ 
standards  of  the  cross.     A  dreadful  massacre  followed 
that  crimfioned  the  once  holy  place  with  human  blo< 
But  the  mighty  sacrifice  was  forgotten  amidst  the  \ 
versal  joy  of  the  Christian  world.     Jerusalem  was  i 
cued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  the  glorious  e 
made  oblivious  the  cost  at  which  it  was  purchased. 
occurred  in  the  year  1099  and  imparted  cheerful  life  t 
the  closing  year  of  the  eleventh  century. 

This  city  was  now  made  the  centre  of  a  new  kingdo* 
At  the  head  of  this  kingdom  was  placed,  by  accl&matioi 
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the  illustrious  champion  and  knight,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
When  the  crown  of  gold  was  oifered  him  as  king,  ho 
declined  to  receive  it,  in  words  that  showed  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul — "  I  cannot  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  tlu^ 
city  where  the  King  of  kings  wore  a  crown  of  thorns." 
Godfrey  ruled  the  new  kingdom  with  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  only  for  a  short  time.  lie  died  about  one 
year  after  he  received  the  honor  of  king,  leaving  a  name 
covered  with  glory.  He  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin,  his 
brother,  a  brave  and  accomplished  prince. 

The  cause  of  this  immense  expedition  and  Hacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure,  was  declared  to  be,  the  recovery  of 
Palestine  and  especially  Jerusalem,  from  the  hanrls  of 
the  enemies  of  the  cross.  But  that  city  and  its  once 
sacred  places  had  ceased  to  be  holy.  It  had  bewi  tin; 
scene  of  the  greatest  crimes  and  vices  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, crowned  by  the  murder  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  had 
become  a  city  loathed,  abhorred,  and  cursed  of  God,  and 
had  been  abandoned  to  a  dreadful  overthrow.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  Jerusalem  both  in  fact  and  name;,  and  so 
complete  was  its  destruction  that  one  stone  was  not  left 
upon  another,  God  had  forsaken  the  place.  Tlies^;  Crusa- 
ders tried  to  bless  a  place  that  God  had  cursed,  and  ha^l 
abandoned  to  heathens  and  infidels,  as  unworthy  to  l>f; 
inhabited  by  those  who  honored  and  revered  flis  holy 
name.  These  expeditions  were  also  extremely  injiirions 
to  the  interest j»  of  religion  and  rnvil  srx;iety  in  Knrojie. 
The  nations  of  Europe  lost  by  them  the  strength  of  their, 
population  and  wealth,  by  which  they  were  impoverished 
iri  ftvftry  way.  Miiny  of  the  most  p^'^werfnl  and  illustrious 
farnilies  became,  hj  this  means,  extinct,  while  others 
"35-rr'e  re«laced  trj  the  lowest  estate  of  poverty  Sind  misery. 
T?;*!;  heails  of  manv  of  the  most  illostriotui  houses,  mort- 
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gaged  or  aold  their  estates  to  obtain  funds  to  aid  thein 
expeditions.  In  this  way  the  civil  state  of  Europe  f 
changed  and  society  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  disoN 
der.  The  Buffeiings,  also,  of  the  people  of  those  countriei 
through  which  they  marched,  were  extremely  sever 
So  perilous  was  the  enterprise  considered,  that  thoad 
who  enlisted  in  this  warfare,  made  all  their  arrangement^ 
before  departing  as  if  they  would  never  return,  Befoif 
assuming  the  cross,  they  made  their  wills  and  disposed 
of  all  their  worldly  goods.  In  disposing  of  these  eSecta 
the  clergy,  churches  and  monasteries  were  not  forgottenJ 
but  were  liberally  endowed.  Such  of  the  soldiers  i 
had  been  engaged  in  law  suits  with  the  clergy  or  monks 
to  hold  or  recover  property,  gave  up  their  claims  and 
dropped  their  suits.  Others  who  had  seized  any  Church 
property,  restored  it.  If  their  ancestors  had  harmed  the 
Church  or  clergy,  they  endeavored  to  make  full  amends 
for  the  wrong.  Great  numbers  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  forsoolt  their  pastoral  duties,  girded  on  the  tem- 
poral Sword  and  marched  as  earthly  warriors  to  the  bat- 
tle field.  Thus  forsaken,  their  flocks  were  left  the  prey 
of  wolves.  The  monks  and  clergy  left  behind,  being  in 
many  cases  without  spiritual  rulers,  conducted  as  their 
fancies  and  inclinations  led  them.  Ttie  dissipated  ran 
riot  in  unrestrained  license,  and  committed  great  ex- 
cesses. Fictitious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin, 
were  added  to  the  calendar  in  great  numbers,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  relics  were  seiit  into  Europe,  all 
the  fruits  of  this  Crusade. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

TURKS    AND   ARABIANS.  ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRE- 
LAND. 

In  other  parts,  light  appeared  to  be  bursting  through 
the  darkness,  and  inspiring  hope  of  an  early  dawn. 
Since  the  ninth  century  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under 
Mahometan  rule.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  princes  of  the  East  and  West  to  recapture  this 
island,  but  without  success.  In  this  century,  however, 
the  face  of  things  changed  for  the  better.  In  the  year 
1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  chief  of  the  Norman  colony 
which  had  settled  in  Italy,  was  encouraged  by  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Second  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  island. 
His  brother  Roger  offered  his  assistance,  and  together 
they  attacked  the  island  with  great  vigor,  nor  did  they 
sheathe  their  swords  till  the  Arabs  were  driven  from  it. 
This  great  victory  was  not  won  till  the  year  1090.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mahometans,  Count  Roger  restored 
Christianity,  established  bishoprics,  built  magnificent 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  erected  monas- 
teries and  endowed  the  clergy  with  great  revenues.  In 
reward  for  this  generous  act.  Pope  Urban  the  Second 
by  a  special  diploma,  granted  Roger  and  his  successors 
the  title,  authority  and  privileges  of  hereditary  legates 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  successors  of  Roger  governed 
the  island  under  the  title  of  dukes  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  became  a  kingdom. 
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But  while  the  power  of  the  false  propliet  waa  weakenec 
in  aoine  parts,  in  othei-a  it  seemed  to  gro-w.     While  t 
Turks  and  Arabians  were  agreed  in  their  religious  futh^ 
and  were  equally  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  Chri«^  J 
tianity,  they  were  at  the  same  time  deadly  enemies  toM 
each  other.    The  Tnrks  fought  the  Arabians  with  as  great!  1 
bitterness  aud  fury  as  they  did  Christians  ;  niade  inroad?  1 
upon  their  territory  and  reduced  their  empire  to  narrow  1 
limits.     At  the  same  time  they  carried  on  war  against    I 
the  Greeks  and  conquered  aome  of  the  most  fertile  prov-  , 
inces  of  the  empire.      This  was  done  the  more  easiljr'l 
because  of  their  feeble  rulers,  intestine  divisions,  andf 
exhausted  treasury.      In  Spain,  the  Arabians,  by  the 
most  artful  system  of  proselyting,  by  marriage  alliances, 
offices  of  trust,  bribery,  flattery,  rewards,  and  the  like, 
labored  to  convert  Christians  to  the   doctrines  of  the 
Koran,  and  succeeded  in  seducing  many  from  the  faith. 
This  work  of  ruin   would  have  continued  had  not  the 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cross.     These  princes  were  gallant  leaders, 
and  they  defeated  the  Arabians  in  a  succession  of  battles 
by   which  their  territory    was  reduced   within  narrow 
boundaries.       In  Denmark  and  Hungary,  those  of  the 
inhabitants  that  remained  idolaters  afflicted  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors  wherever    they   had   power.      But   the 
threatened  vengeance,  in  way  of  retaliation,  finally  re- 
strained them  from  acts  of  violence. 

Political  events  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  occur- 
red in  England  in  this  century.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Harold,  sou  of  an  English  earl,  was 
proclaimed  king.  But  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
claimed  the  English  crown,  and  had  secured  from  Harold, 
before  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  an  oath  that  he  would 
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not  oppose  his  claim.     When,  therefore,  he  heard  that 
Harold  had  violated  his  oath,  and  taken  the  crown  him- 
self, he  prepared  to  take  the  prize  by  force.      His  nobles 
approved  his  course,  and  the  barons  of  France  gave  him 
their  support.      The  Pope  also  helped,  and  sent  him  a 
consecrated  banner  and  a  ring  containing  a  liair  which 
he  said  had  grown  on  the  head  of  St.  Peter.   He  further-  , 
more  blessed  the  enterprise  of  William  and  cursed  Harold. 
For  all  this,  he  expected,  of  course,  to  be  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  conqueror.    On  the  fouiteenth  of  October, 
1066,  was  fought  the  great  battle  that  decided  the  fate 
of  England.    The  Normans  were  victorious,  and  William 
the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  England.   This  Conquer- 
or, as  he  was  surnamed,  carried  an  iron  hand,  and  that 
which  he  had  gained  by  conquest  he  ruled  without  mercy. 
This   severity  provoked  the  English  to  resistance,  and 
then  followed  a  terrible  civil  war  in  which  the  streams 
were  often  ciimsoned  with  blood,  towns  and  cities  burned, 
and  fields  laid  waste  by  the  usurper.     All  the  estates  of 
the  conquered  English  which  he  pleased  to  take,  he  gave 
to  his  Norman  lords,  and  the  titles  he  made   of  this 
property  for  the  new  owners  he  had  recorded  in  a  book 
called  Doomsday  Book.      At  a  certain  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, by  his  order,  a  bell  was  rung  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people,  called  the  Curfew.     Upon  the  hearing  of  this 
signal  they  were  required  to  put  out  their  candles  and 
fires.     Though  William  had  won  the  crown  of  England 
by  his  valor  and  military  genius,  yet  he  was  none  the 
happier  for  his   conquest.      He  was  severely  afiiicted, 
and  the  greatest  of  his  afflictions  was  domestic.      He 
had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Robert,  a  youth 
of  violent  temper,  and  disobedient  to  his  parents.     In  a 
fit  of  passion   one   day  he  would  have  killed  his  two 
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yoiijiger  lirotliera  if  his  father  had  not  jircvcuted  i 
riis  anger  was  excited  by  liia  brothers'  throwing  vattj 
on  him.     This  event  does  not  appear  to  have  langhth: 
thi;  duty  of  restraining  hie  violent  nature,  for  si 
he  rebelled  against  his  fether  and  tried  to  dethrone  h 
by  violence.     In  a  battle  between  the  father  and  eoik 
Robert  was  nearly  killed  by  his  father,  who  knew  not 
that  he  was  engaged  in  personal  combat  with  his  eoiuJI 
William  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  s 
selfish  in  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  that  hetlostroyei 
villages  and  towns  to  make  forests  where  be  might  cha« 
deer  and  foxes.     Nor  was  lie  content  In  this  work  i 
self-indnlgence  till  he  had  made  sixty-nine  forests  for  h 
own  use,  in  the  making  of  which  he  drove  m.nltitude8  of 
poor  peasants  from  their  cottages  and  destroyed  them, 
leaving  the  humble  inmates  without  a  slietter  for  their 
heads.     In    this    way   he  lost  both  the  eonlidence  and 
affection  of  the  people,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  merciless 
tyrant.     Bnt  this  tyrant's  life,  like  that  of  all  others, 
fortunately  had  an  end.     Feeling  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted by  the  King  of  France,  he  became  furions,  and 
swore  vengeance  against    him ;    assembled   his   armies, 
entered  his  kingdom,  and,  as  he  had  done  in  England,  so 
now,  he  destroyed  everything  in  his  way  with  fire  and 
sword,     As  he  was  riding  over  the  hot  embers  of  the 
ruins  he  had  made,  his  horse's  feet  being  burned,  the 
animal  started  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  ponmiel  of 
the  saddle,  injuring  him  mortally.     lie  was  carried  from 
the  field  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  six  weeks  in  a  dying 
state.     His  wicked  lite  troubled  him,  and  he  tried  to 
obt^n  comfort  by  being  generous  to  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, and  by  i-eleasing  from  prison  persons  whom  his 
cruelty  had  confined  twenty  years. 
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It  was  a  morning  in  September,  just  at  sunrise,  when 
lie  heard  a  church  bell  ring.  He  asked  what  bell  it  was, 
and  was  told  it  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary's.  "  I  com- 
mend my  soul,"  said  he,  "  to  Mary,"  and  died.  Imme- 
diately all  left  him  but  some  servants,  who,  in  their 
haste  to  steal  what  things  they  could,  suffered  the  body 
of  the  king  to  roll  off  the  bed  on  the  floor.  It  was 
taken  up  and  prepared  for  burial.  The  place  chosen  for 
interment  was  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to  which  place  his 
body  was  removed.  As  soon  as  it  was  placed  in  the 
church  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  town,  which  created 
great  excitement,  drawing  to  it  most  of  the  citizens,  and 
among  tliem  those  who  were  guarding  the  dead  king. 
Thus  the  body  was  again  forsaken.  When,  finally,  it 
was  about  to  be  let  down  in  the  grave,  a  loud  voice  was 
heard  in  the  crowd — "  This  ground  is  mine  !  Upon  it 
stood  my  father's  house.  The  king  despoiled  me  of  both 
ground  and  house  to  build  this  cliurch.  In  the  great 
name  of  God,  I  here  forbid  his  body  to  be  covered  witli 
the  earth  that  is  my  right ! "  Tlie  fact  being  well  known 
that  the  king  had  unjustly  taken  his  land,  they  paid  him 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  grave.  As  they  were  letting  the 
body  into  the  grave,  the  coffin  burst,  and  allowed  such 
an  offensive  smell  to  escai)e  that  all  were  forced  to  retire. 
Thus  was  the  body  of  the  Conqueror  abandoned  for  the 
third  time  after  it  was  dead. 

But  the  inquiry,  no  doubt,  rises  in  the  mind.  Where 
were  liis  three  sons  all  this  while  ?  Tliey  were  looking 
after  their  inheritance,  and  felt  that  their  father,  in 
his  grave,  was  a  good  riddance.  The  son  and  successor 
of  William  the  First,  was  William  the  Second,  or  Rufus, 
as  ho  is  called.  This  prince  inherited  the  character  of 
his  father^ — was  miserly,  selfish,  cruel  and  valiant.  Ho 
15* 
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was  iimvilling  tliat  his  brothers  should  have  any  of  the 
inheritance  left  them  by  their  father,  and  while  he  bought 
of  Robert  liis  title  to  Normandy,  he  made  war  on  Henry 
who  had  received  for  his  share  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  which  he  had  bought  a  castle.  Of  this  pittance 
Ilufus  robbed  him,  and  sent  him  forth  on  the  world  ut- 
terly impoverished.  Not  content  with  all  this  power 
and  dominion,  he  oppressed  his  subjects  in  every  way, 
and  even  robbed  the  Church  to  increase  his  treasures.  He 
kept  the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant  for  a  number  of  years 
that  he  might  have  its  revenues.  He  was  also  fond  of 
hunting,  and  one  day  while  pursuing  game  in  one  of  the 
forests  which  his  father  had  made,  and  which  was  called 
New  Forest,  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
having  with  him  only  one  nobleman.  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell, 
a  famous  hunter.  When  he  was  next  seen  by  any  of  his 
subjects  he  was  lying  dead  in  the  forest  with  an  arrow 
in  his  heart,  and  bleeding.  A  poor  charcoal  burner  who 
was  passing  through  the  forest,  found  him.  Without 
knowing  who  he  was,  he  lifted  the  body  into  his  cart  and 
delivered  it  to  those  who  knew  it.  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell 
reported  that  while  hunting,  his  breast  was  pierced  by 
an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand,  and  fearing  that  he 
would  be  accused  of  tlie  murder,  he  made  his  escape  to 
a  foreign  country.  The  death  of  this  prince  occurred" 
in  the  year  1100. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  figure  largely  in  tlie 
history  of  tlie  English  Church  in  this  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  Danes  came  over  in  great  num- 
bers under  their  king,  Swein,  to  avenge  a  grievous  wrong 
they  had  suftered  at  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch 
P^thelred.  They  committed  horrible  barbarities  in  their 
campaign  of  revenge,  murdering  even  defenceless  women 
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and  children,  and  burning  some  of  them  at  the  stake. 
At  this  time  Alphage  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  boldly  rebuked  their  fiendish  cruelty,  declaring : 
"  The  cradle  can  afibrd  no  triumph  for  soldiers."  For 
this  the  Danes  seized  him  and  kept  him  in  prison  seven 
months.  His  liberty  was  then  offered  him  upon  condition 
of  paying  an  immense  ransom.  He  replied  that  so  large 
a  sum  could  not  be  raised,  nor  would  he  consent  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  used  for  his  ran- 
som. Enraged  by  this  refusal,  the  Danes  stoned  him  to 
death,  he  praying  in  the  meanwhile  for  his  enemies  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Cliurch.  This  prelate  fell  a  martyr 
in  the  year  1013. 

During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  thfe  Pope's 
power  made  progress  in  England.  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  the  first  bishop  that  laid  claim  to  civil  power  in 
England.  It  was  after  the  conquest,  and  was  put  forth 
because  Alexander  the  Second  had  blessed  the  army  of 
that  prince,  consecrated  his  banners,  sent  him  a  hair 
from  St.  Peter's  head,  and  bidden  him  God-speed  in  the 
war  upon  England.  But  this  claim  was  spurned  by  Wil- 
liam, though  the  claim  to  Peter  Pence  w^as  allowed. 
Before  the  conquest,  the  bishop  and  earl  had  sat  in  the 
same  court,  the  bishop  presiding  over  spiritual  matters, 
and  the  earl  over  civil.  This  course  was  pursued  to  pre- 
vent any  collision  between  Church  and  State,  and  to 
mutually  aid  each  other.  But  when  William  the  First 
was  securely  seated  on  his  throne  he  separated  these 
two,  and  from  that  time  the  bishop  and  earl  no  longer 
sat  in  tlie  same  court  as  joint  judges.  The  bishops  were 
now  allowed  to  conduct  their  spiritual  courts  by  them- 
»elves  and  to  decide  the  causes  brought  before  them. 
This  ♦Iv  pleased  those  of  the  clergy  who 
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Ix'lievcd  the  Pope  had  jurisdiction  in  England.  The 
clergy  were  nhnost  the  only  men  of  learning,  and  thiB 
fact,  with  a  separate  court,  gave  them  power  to  admin- 
ister the  laws  just  as  they  pleased.  "William  also 
removed  the  Saxon  bishops  from  their  sees  and  appointed 
Normans  and  Italians  in  their  places.  In  this  way  he 
encouraged  the  grasping  ambition  of  Rome.  The  first 
Roman  legate  that  presided  in  an  English  conncil  was 
Lanfranc.  This  prelate,  before  the  conquest,  had  re- 
ceived a  special  favor  from  William  by  being  appointed 
abbott  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  ^^en 
the  Conqueror  was  seated  on  the  English  throne  he  pro- 
moted Lanfranc  to  the  office  of  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. This  prelate  became  eminent  as  a  writer  and 
logician.  Among  his  works  are  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Psalms,  and  an  essay  on 
the  Eucharist,  in  which  he  uses  his  logical  learning  to 
the  utmost  in  trying  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  Sacrament.  As  late  as 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
Lanfranc  had  not  become  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church.  Though  this  primate  was  the  zealous  patron 
and  supporter  of  the  Papal  power,  yet  he  was  jealous  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  firmly  re- 
sisted the  arrogant  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
absolute  control  of  all  matters,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

The  successor  of  Lanfranc  was  Anselm.  This  prelate 
also  considered  himself  the  spiritual  subject  of  the  Pope, 
and  did  much  to  aid  that  bishop  in  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects to  enslave  the  Church  of  England.  Yet  in  other 
respects  his  life  and  manners  were  without  reproach. 
Anselm  was  an  author  of  distinction.  His  works  are 
divided  into  three  parts,  beginning  with  a  series  of  tracts 
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concerning  the  existence  of  God,  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  the  Trinity.  In  this  part  of  his  works  there  are 
many  curious  researches  into  subjects  of  a  very  difficult 
and  mysterious  nature,  such  as  the  fall  of  Satan,  the  rea- 
son why  God  created  man,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  the  manner  that  it  is  inherited  by  the  children  of 
Adam,  the  liberty  of  the  will,  etc.  The  second  and 
third  departments  of  liis  works  contain  his  letters,  ser- 
mons, poems  and  prayers,  which  were  divided  into  four 
books.  His  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ  he  appears  to 
have  performed  with  fearless  fidelity,  even  boldly  rebuk- 
ing the  vices  of  those  in  power.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  required  by  the  miserly  William  the  Second  to  give 
him  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  Church's  treasures.  In 
reply  to  this  demand  he  offered  a  much  smaller  sum, 
which  the  king  refused  in  disgust.  Then  said  Anselm  : 
"  If  I  am  used  according  to  my  station,  all  I  have  is  at 
your  service  ;  if  I  am  treated  as  a  slave,  I  shall  keep  my 
property  to  myself."  lie  then  gave  to  the  poor  the  sum 
he  had  offered  to  the  king.  This  prelate  was,  through- 
out his  episcopate,  opposed  in  some  ^ay  to  the  will  of 
the  royal  power.  This  arose  chiefly  from  his  ambition 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Church  in  England  and  the 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  these 
ambitious  projects.  It  was  under  his  administration  that 
the  archbishop  of  York  made  the  attempt  to  throw  off 
his  dependency  on  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  failed  ;  and 
Anselm  was  the  first  prelate  of  England  who  insisted  on 
the  celibacy  of  his  clergy.  This  was  done  at  the  Synod 
of  Westminster  in  the  year  1102.  He  died  in  a.d.  1109, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

A  beautiful  Christian  character  shone  in  Scotland  in 
this  century,  in  the  person  of  Margaret.      She  was  a 
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lU-HcfinIant  (if  the  Euglist  kings,  and  upon  tlic  CDnquest 
of  Knglaud  flud  with  her  brother  to  Scotliind,  where  she 
became  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  the  king  of  that  country, 
And  BO  Scotland's  qnccn.  With  hur  hnshand  she  hud  • 
much  influence,  and  by  her  godly  life  and  conversation 
greatly  improved  his  character.  She  was  a  model 
mQlher,  and  educated  her  children  with  great  thorough- 
ness and  utmost  care.  In  after  life  they  showed  the  , 
happy  results  of  such  training.  Three  of  her  sons 
cupied  the  Scottish  throne  in  Buccession,  and  were  all 
good  kingx.  One  of  her  daugliters  was  wife  of  Henry 
the  First  of  England.  Theodoric,  w^ho  was  a  monk,  and 
her  confessor,  said  that  she  would  talk  ndth  hita  upon, 
the  sweetness  of  everlasting  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
draw  tears  from  his  eyes. 

In  Ireland  a  singidar  abuse  now  prevailed  which 
greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  that 
island.  In  the  troublous  times  in  which  the  Danes  were 
making  incursions  into  the  island  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants,  a  powerful  Irish  family  seized 
upon  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  for  many  years  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Patrick  with  membera  of  their  own  family. 
This  unlawful  proceeding  began  in  the  tenth  century. 
Tlie  tirst  of  these  usurpers  that  tilled  this  chair  were 
consecrated  bishops.  But  after  a  time  it  was  tilled  by 
lay  membera  of  the  family,  holding  the  title  and  most  of 
the  privileges  of  archbishops.  But  the  spiritual  ofticea 
performed  by  this  high  official  devolved  on  tndy  conse- 
crated bishops,  who  were  associated  with  the  lay-arch- 
bishop, and  these  were  true  prelates  of  the  Church,  The  - 
family  that  thus  abused  the  sacred  office  l>ecame  extiuct  , 
in  the  twelfth  century,  which  happy  event  was  consid- 
ered a  jndt;niCnt  IVom  Heaven  by  ihi'  fiiilblul.      During 
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this  dark  period  of  Irish  Cliurch  liistory,  th(^  Hanu^  :i1)11K<»h 
were  practised  upon  the  property  of  the  (yhurcli ;  ]\vr 
lands  being  usurped  and  used  ])y  Kaynien.  liitcHtiiu^ 
wars  also  harassed  the  country,  while  many  pnieti(!eH 
were  introduced  that  were  hurtful  to  the  cauHt^  of  inu? 
religion.  During  this  decline,  Lanfrano  wroU^  nevcral 
letters  to  the  Irish  princes  and  hishojm  by  wliich  hv.  triced 
to  arrest  the  decline  and  correct  ahuscs.  Wh(»n,  in  rei>ly, 
his  opinion  was  asked  upon  some  H(!(Mihir  niait('rH,  h(i 
replied,  "You  sent  us  letters  of  secular  (jucHtionH  to  ]m 
solved  ;  but  it  does  not  become  the  episcopal  oiVwAt  to 
be  engaged  in  studies  of  this  kind.  Formc^rly,  iiid<^ed, 
we  wasted  our  youth  in  these  mattcirs ;  but  when  wit 
succeeded  to  the  pastoral  care,  we  rc'Solv(;d  that  th<*y 
should  be  laid  aside." 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

SUCCESSION  OF   POPES. — GREGORY  THE   SEVENTH. 

The  first  five  Popes  of  the  eleventh  century  do  not 
appear  to  have  disgraced  tlieir  office,  though  they  left 
no  record  of  greatness  or  of  noble  deeds  that  deserve 
much  note.  But  Benedict  the  Ninth  was  so  wicked 
and  vicious  that  the  Roman  people  could  not  endure 
him,  and  he  was  therefore  driven  from  his  seat  in  the 
year  1038.  This  severe  rebuke,  however,  failed  to  im- 
prove him  in  life  or  character,  and  when  he  was  restored 
by  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  his  authority,  his  conduct  was 
as  infamous  as  before.  Tliis  so  provoked  the  Romans 
that  they  deposed  him  the  second  time,  and  elected  in 
his  pl^ce,  John,  bishop  of  Salina,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Sylvester  the  Third.  The  new  bishop  had  occupied 
his  seat  but  three  months  when  the  adherents  of  the  de- 
posed  Benedict  rose  in  arms  and  drove  him  from  the 
Pa[)al  chair  and  restored  the  degraded  prelate.  But 
finding  the  people  firmly  resolved  not  to  submit  to  his 
government,  he  sold  his  place  and  honors  to  John  Gra- 
tian,  archpresbytcr  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  the  Sixth.  By  this  pontifical  sale  the  Church  in 
the  Roman  obedience  was  endowed  with  two  heads — 
Sylvester  the  Second  and  Gregory  the  Sixth.  This  state 
of  things  produced  a  severe  conflict,  which  was  ended 
by  a  council  assembled  at  Lutri  in  the  year  1046,  by 
command  of  Henry  the  Third.     It  was  there  decreed 
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that  the  three  Popes,  Benedict,  Sylvester,  and  Gregory, 
were  all  unworthy  of  their  office,  and  were  declared  de- 
posed. Suidger,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  was  then  elected 
to  the  contested  seat,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  the 
Second.  This  Pope  died  after  holding  his  office  one 
year,  and  then  the  oft  deposed  Benedict,  who  yet  sur- 
vived, succeeded  in  obtruding  himself  again  into  the 
Papal  chair.  But  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself  in  the 
coveted  place  when  he  was  again  forced  to  retire  by 
the  order  of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Third,  who  selected 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixon,  to  fill  the  chair.  This  Pope 
took  the  name  of  Damascus  the  Second,  but  was  suffiBr- 
ed  by  the  Ruler  of  all  to  enjoy  his  honors  only  twenty 
days  when  he  died.  Then  at  a  diet  held  at  Worms  in 
the  year  1048,  Henry  appointed  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul, 
to  succeed  him.  This  prelate  is  known  as  Leo  the  Ninth, 
and  is  likewise  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
of  temporal  power  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Popes. 
He  also  won  a  fame,  not  to  be  coveted,  as  a  military 
leader.  Wishing  to  get  possession  of  Apulia,  now  held 
by  the  Normans,  he  made  war  upon  that  heroic  people 
in  the  year  1053.  But  he  not  only  failed  of  getting  the 
prize,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  captive  to  Bene- 
vento.  Here  dismal  reflections  upon  his  unhappy  fate, 
preyed  upon  his  mind  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
illness.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  he  was  sent  back 
to  Rome  where  he  died  in  the  year  1054.  This  Pope's 
fame  appearg  to  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Roman  Church  that  she  has  enrolled  his  name  among  her 
saints. 

After  his  death  three  Popes  succeeded  him  in  quick 
succession.  Of  these  no  one  did  siiiy thing  worthy  of 
note,  save  Benedict  the  Tentli,  who  ii8uqu»d  the  I^apal 
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(■hiiir,  and  was  soon  after  deposed  ,in  disgrace.  He  W« 
micp^eded  by  Nieolas  the  Second  in  the  year  1038.  Ittif 
the  second  year  of  his  episcojiale  he  asKembled  a  com 
at  Rome  by  which  were  paKsed  many  iiBefiil  laws  for  thtf  1 
reformation  of  the  disorders  in  tlie  Chnrch.  One  of  thessf 
is  particularly  note-worthy,  and  has  reference  to  tlic  man-  1 
ner  of  electing  Popes.  The  law  upon  this  snbject  was  1 
altered  to  prevent  the  tumults  and  commotions  that  fr^M 
qiiently  occurred  at  Rome  wlien  a  new  bishop  of  that  s 
was  to  be  elected. 

Before  the  time  of  Nicolas  the  Seej^nd  the  Popes  were 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  cardinals,  the  Roman  clergy, 
the  nobility,  the  bnrgeases,  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  election  in  which  bo  many  ranks  and  voters 
had  a  voice,  resulted  in  frequent  and  violent  tumults. 
To  prevent  this  a  decree  was  passed,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "The  cardinals  shall  first  delibe- 
rate concerning  the  election  of  a  pontiff,  and  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people  shall  be  required  to  confirm 
their  choice.  The  Pope  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  a  proper  person  can  be 
found  among  them  ;  if  not,  he  shall  be  elected  elsewhere ; 
all  this  vrithout  any  preju<iice  to  tlie  honor  of  our  dear 
son  Henry  (who  is  now  king,  and  shall  be  soon  emperor, 
as  we  have  ali-eady  promised  him),  or  to  the  honor  of  his 
sueeessors,  on  whom  the  apostolic  see  shall  confer,  per- 
sonally and  sncceSBfuUy,  the  high  privilege." 

Here  we  find  Nicolas  the  Second  assuming  the  right  to 
change  the  custom  of  all  past  ages,  and  professing  to 
grant  the  emperor  power  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Pope,  while  in  preceding  ages  this  right  and  power  had 
been  exercised  by  the  emperors  as  their  own  inherent 
light.     It  was  an  artful  nian<Buvre  to  change  this  custom 
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as  a  precedent,  and  to  exalt  the  Roman  see.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  new  decree,  no  Pope  could  be  elected  un- 
less first  approved  by  the  cardinals.  This  new  law  gave 
much  offence  to  the  clergy  and  people,  and  was  tlie  cause 
of  serious  trouble  for  many  years.  But  the  commotions 
were  less  violent,  and  the  election  scenes  less  riotous  in 
future.  As  the  cardinals  now  perform  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  proper 
that  the  reader  should  learn  of  their  origin,  office  and 
powers. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  word  cardinal  had  no  definite 
meaning,  but  was  used  for  a  vanety  of  offices.  This 
title  was  then  applied,  though  in  diffisrent  senses,  to  the 
secular  clergy,  to  abbots,  canons,  and  monks*  But  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  common  use  of  the 
term  was  gradually  confined  to  narrower  limits,  until  it 
embraced  only  those  who  were  honored  with  the  office  of 
electing  the  Pope.  This  fact  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
edict  of  Nicolas  the  Second,  in  which  he  says :  "  We 
have  thought  proper  to  enact  that  on  the  decease*  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  the 
affiiir  of  the  election  be  treated  principally,  and  previ- 
ously to  all  other  deliberations  among  the  cardinal 
bishops  alone,  who  shall  afterwards  call  into  their  coun- 
cil the  cardinal  clerks^  and  require,  finally,  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  their  elec- 
tions." In  this  edict  the  Pope  divides  the  persons  who 
are  in  future  to  be  honored  with  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  choice  of  a  Pope,  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
comprised  the  seven  prelates  who  belonged  to  the  city 
and  territory  of  Rome,  and  who  were  called  the  colleije 
of  cardinal  bishops.  Pope  Nicolas  declares  that  by  car- 
dinal  bishoj^s  he  understood  those  to  whom  it  belonged 
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to  consecrate  the  pontiff  elect.  "  Since  the  ApostoBi 
see  eannot  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or 
metropolitan,  the  cardinal  bishops  must  neccBBftrily  sup- 
ply the  plate  of  the  metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected 
pontiff  on^the  summit  of  Apostolic  exaltation  and  em- 
pire." These  seven  bishops  had  the  exclusive  honor  of 
consecrating  the  Pope.  The  second  class  permitted  to 
vote  for  this  high  office  were  cardinal  derka.  The  word 
clerk  here  means  the  same  aa  presbyter.  These  chief 
presbyters  were  the  rectors  of  the  twenty-eight  chief 
parishes  of  Home.  The  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and 
the  laity  was  required  to  do  what  their  superiors  had 
done.  If  that  consent  were  not  given,  the  election  was 
not  considered  valid.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Nicolas  the  Second  had  no  lawful  power  to  mate 
such  a  law,  and  therefore  this  law  is  without  effect.  As 
Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  the 
edict  of  Nicolas  is,  and  has  always  been,  without  the 
smallest  degree  of  weight  or  authority.  But  in  affirm- 
ing this,  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  cast  reflection 
upon  the  blessed  memory  of  that  pontiff,  or  to  dero- 
gate from  the  applause  that  is  due  to  his  virtues.  As  a 
man,  however,  he  was  feeble,  and  through  the  weakness 
that  is  inseparable  from  humanity,  was  liable  to  be  re- 
duced into  measures  that  were  not  consistent  with  equity 
and  justice."  The  exclusion  of  the  seven  Palatine 
judges  from  their  ancient  privilege  of  having  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  Pope,  roused  their  severe  displeasure. 
It  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  excluded  clergy,  the 
army,  and  the  people.  They  remonstrated  against  the 
unlawful  proceeding,  and  excited  tumults  in  their  oppo- 
sition. To  quiet  these  tumults,  Alexander  the  Third  en- 
larged the   number  of  electoi-s  by  including  the  arch- 
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piesbytere  of  St.  John  Lateral),  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary 
Sie  Greater,  the  abbots  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Laurence, 
nithoat  the  wall,  £Uid  the  seven  Palatine  judges.     In 

i  way  the  higher  order  of  clei^y  were  quieted  in 
their  opposition.  The  inferior  clergy,  however,  eon- 
tinued  th«r  resistance  till  they  were  appeiised  by  the 
nine  means.  The  chiefs,  the  cardittai  dfucons,  were 
also  included  in  the  number  of  the  electors.  It  is  not 
certain  under  what  pontiff  this  last  order  was  made 
Sectors.  But  by  these  means  the  murmurs  of  all  onlers 
of  the  clergy  and  people  were  at  last  quieted. 

Upon  the  elevation  of  Lucius  the  Third,  successor  rtf 
lAlesander  the  Third,  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple was  not  required,  and  for  tbe  first  time  they  were 
iiot  called  on  to  approve  the  election  of  Pope.  It  was 
j>erfected  by  the  college  of  cardinaU  alone,  and  this 
^wer  they  have  used  exclusively  since  that  day.  We 
tfind,  therefore,  that  the  college  of  cardwialg  and  tfaeir 
powers,  had  their  origin  from  the  time  of  the  edict  pub- 
l>lished  by  the  request  of  Nicolas  the  Second,  between 
the  years  1061  and  1073,  but  that  this  college  did  not 
Kach  its  maturity  and  independence  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  Nicolas  the  Second  admitted  the 
tight  of  the  emperor  to  give  his  assent  to  the  election  of 
A  Pope,  and  that  such  election  was  of  no  avail  without 
tliat  assent.  But  no  sooner  was  this  pontiff  removed 
by  death  than  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  take  anoth- 
er step  in  the  pi-ogress  to  absolute  power.  By  the  in- 
iuence  of  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  Hildebrand,  arch- 
deacon and  afterward  Pope,  this  right  and  privilege 
8  withheld  from  the  emperor  iu  the  election  of  a  sue- 
'Oessor.     Tbe  college  of  cardinals  elected  Anselm,  bishop 
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of  Lucca,  whose  language  we  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  above,  and  solemnly  installed  him  pontiff  without 
consulting  the  young  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  'or 
giving  him  the  least  intimation  of  the  elevation  of 
Alexander  the  Second.  Agnes,  the  mother  of  the 
young  emperor,  to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm  was 
extremely  distasteful,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  insult, 
assembled  a  council  at  Basil  in  order  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  her  son,  who  was  yet  a  minor.  At  her  re- 
quest the  bishop  of  Parma  was  declared  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Ilonorius  the  Second.  By  this  act,  there  were 
two  rival  Popes  claiming  jurisdiction  at  Rome.  This 
rivalry  resulted  in  strife  and  bloodshed.  In  the  issue  of 
this  conflict  Alexander  was  victorious,  though  Honorius 
still  claimed  his  right  to  the  see.  Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  The  history  of 
the  reign  of  this  pontiff  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages. 

Gregory  the  Seventh  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  and  rose 
from  the  position  of  an  obscure  monk  of  Clugni  to  the 
rank  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  remarkable  genius,  great  energy,  untiring 
vigilance,  rare  sagacity,  and  unbounded  ambition.  To 
reach  the  object  of  his  ambition  he  suffered  nothing  to 
discourage  or  disconcert  him.  So  many  great  qualities 
in  the  possession  of  an  unprincipled  man,  make  him  a 
dangerous  character  in  Church  or  state.  From  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Ninth,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  highest 
favor  and  confidence,  he  was  enabled  to  govern  the  pon- 
tiffs by  his  influence.  In  the  year  1073,  on  the  same 
day  that  Alexander  was  buried,  he  was  made  Pope  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  college  of  cardinals.     His 
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i^eotion  was  tlieu  .confirmed  by  the  empei'or,  Henry  the 
■Fourth,  king  of  the  Romans.  No  Boooer  waa  he  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  coveted  piize  than  he  raaiie  all  feel  the 
Jtower  of  his  tyranny.  He  was  not  content  to  enlarge 
Itihe  grandeur  of  his  see  and  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
ition,  but  he  applied  his  vast  genius  and  varied  powers  to 
ibring  the  whole  Church  under  his  rule,  to  disaolve  the 
authority  which  temporal  princes  had  heretofore  held 
^over  the  clergy  in  their  dominions,  and  to  exclude  them 
mtirely  from  liaving  anything  to  do  with  the  revenues 
i>{  the  Church.  Nor  did  hia  ambition  stop  within  these 
^ounda.  He  assumed  tbe  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all 
■the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  for  the  support 
■iof  the  Church,  and  maintained  that  his  supremacy  of 
■right  extended  over  all  the  powers  of  earth-  These 
-jimbitious  projects  and  potential  claims  he  endeavored 
'to  make  good  by  the  exercise  of  his  towering  and  nn- 
'daunted  spirit,  which  caused  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
4nd  peipetual  tnmult.  Among  other  presumptuous  iicts 
lie  drew  up  a  form  of  an  oath  for  the  king  or  emperor 
f  the  Romans  to  sign,  in  which  he  demanded  a  profes- 
:^Oii  of  subjection  and  allegiance.  Toward  the  kingdom 
f  France  hia  conduct  deserves  special  note.  It  will  be 
be  remembered  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
took  its  rise  from  a  gift  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  whicli 
VBS  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Charlemagne. 
Tet  Gregory  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Fi-auce  was 
tributary  to  him,  and  accordingly  he  instructed  his  le- 
gates to  demand  thc>  yearly  payment  of  that  tribute. 
''These  demands  and  claims,  however,  were  treated  with 
:Contempt.  The  tribute  was  never  paid  nor  admitted  to 
>be  JQst.  But  be  admonished  Philip  the  First,  king  of 
,France,  to  deport  himself  in  an  humble  manner,  since 
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both  his  "kingdom  and  his  soul  were  under  the  doDUoion 
of  St.  Peter  (meaning  the  ruling  Pope),  who  had  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  him  both  iu  Leaven  and  upon 
earth,"  He  pretended  that  Saxony  was  part  of  tbi 
estate  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  which  Chariemagoe  1 
formerly  given  it  as  a  pious  offering  to  St.  Peter. 
also  claimed  Spaiu  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  i 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  another  letter  he  confeBM 
that  the  transaction  by  which  the  succesaorB  of  St.  Pet 
had  acquired  it,  was  lost  with  other  ancient  records, 
pretensions,  however,  were  treated  with  some  respect  ll 
Spain.  The  king  of  Arragon  and  Count  Bernard  gave  ■ 
favorable  answer  to  the  demand  of  Gregory,  and  acta 
ally  paid  him  an  annual  tribute.  Their  example  was  {d£ 
lowed  by  other  Spanish  princes. 

In  England  the  claims  of  Gregory  were  less  reapecte 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  West.  William  tlu 
Conqueror  was  jealous  of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  asi 
ready  to  defend  them  against  all  invaders  with  hia  got 
aword,  claiming  that  he  held  them  by  this  right  and  tl 
favor  of  God.  When  Gregory  wrote  him  s 
manding  the  arrears  of  Peter's  Pence,  and  at  the  sam 
time  that  he  should  do  him  homage  for  the  kingdom  el 
England,  William  granted  the  Peter's  Pence,  but  eCO 
phatically  refused  to  pay  him  homage. 

This  tax  of  Peter's  Pence  was  so  oalled  because  it  v 
collected  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter.  It  consisted  of  i 
tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house,  and  was  first  paid  by  Offi 
king  of  Mercia,  who,  having  caused  the  death  of  Et| 
elbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  went  to  Kome  in  wayt^ 
penalty  for  his  crime,  and  also  promised  to  pay  the  Poj 
annually  a  tribute  of  one  penny  from  each  family  ii 
kingdom  forever.     This  event  occurred  in  the  year  7W 
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In  process  of  time  it  became  a  regular  and  general  tax 
throughout  England.  For  a  while  it  was  applied  to  the 
support  of  an  English  college  at  Rome ;  but  at  length 
the  Popes  found  means  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 
The  tax  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  William  the  First,  and  was  never 
totally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Failing  to .  reduce  the  stern  Conqueror,  he  turned  his 
eyes  upon  princes  whom  he  thought  he  could  more  easily 
move.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  most  powerful  German 
princes — to  Geysa,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Swein,  king 
of  Denmark, — requiring  them  to  make  a  solemn  grant 
of  their  kingdoms  to  the  vicar  of  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  hold  them  for  the  future  as  tributary 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  not  known  what  success 
attended  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  was  successful  in  several  countries.  The  son  of  De- 
metrius, czar  of  Russia,  went  to  Rome  in  consequence  of 
the  Pope's  letter,  in  order  to  "  obtain,  as  a  gift  from  St. 
Peter,  by  the  hands  of  Gregory — after  making  his  sub- 
mission to  the  prince  of  the  Apostles — the  kingdom 
which  was  to  devolve  on  him  upon  the  death  of  his 
father."  His  humble  submission  was  graciously  received, 
and  his  father's  kingdom  given  him  as  his  successor. 
16 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

GREGORY  THE  SEVENTH  (Conclitded). 

Gregory  proceeded  to  act  on  his  assumed  right  to 
dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  In  the  year  1076, 
the  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  raised  to  the 
rank  and  power  of  king  by  him,  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  his  legate  at  Salona,  on  condition  that  he  would  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
Itoman  see  on  each  Easter  festival.  But  Croatia  be- 
longed to  the  Grecian  empire  ;  hence  the  act  of  Gregory 
was  equivalent  to  robbery. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  also  became  the  object  of 
Gregory's  ambition,  and  he  seized  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  When  Boleslaus  the 
Second,  king  of  Poland,  had  murdered  Stanislaus,  bishop 
of  Cracow,  Gregory  not  only  excommunicated  him  with 
every  form  of  infamy,  but  deprived  him  of  his  throne, 
dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  all  his  subjects,  and 
forbade  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  elect  a  new  king  with- 
out the  Pope's  consent. 

These  are  examples  of  the  acts  of  this  arrogant  bishop. 
Had  he  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes  and  designs, 
he  would  have  reduced  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to  his 
obedience  and  held  them  as  humble  vassals.  Though  he 
failed  to  accomplish  all  he  attempted,  yet  the  extent  of 
his  success  appears  wonderful  to  the  Christian  world  at 
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this  period  of  enlightened  freedom.     The  consent  of  the 
emperors  to  the  choice  of  Pope  was  no  more  asked. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  ambition  of  tliis  pro- 
late meet  with  so  little  opposition  as  in  Italy.  Tlio 
devotion  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Boniface  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  the  Pope,  was  a  great  help  to  this  success. 
She  was  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  princess  in  Italy, 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  of  her  mother  13eatrix,  Gregory  persuaded  lier  to 
settle  all  her  wealth  and  estate  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
on  the  Church  of  Kome.  After  this,  however,  Matilda 
married  again,  which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  she  had  ceded  to  the  Clmrcli,  by  the  con- 
sent of  Urban  the  Second.  Her  second  liusband  was 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  from  wliom  she  soon 
separated,  and  then  renewed  the  gift  she  had  made  of 
her  vast  estates  to  the  see  of  Kome. 

Tliere  were  at  this  time  two  great  and  prevalent  vic^^s 
in  the  Church  which  impeded  the  progress  of  (Gregory 
toward  supreme  i>ower.  They  were  Simony  and  a<lul- 
tery.  The  inf(K*tion  of  the  vices  among  the  Euro|>ean 
clergy,  was  now  wide  spread,  and  diffuse<l  spiritual  death 
through  everv  avenue  of  societv.  The  time  had  c<^me 
when  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  j>i-ogress  of  theses 
vices,  and  Gre^orv  set  about  the  work  with  his  usual 
energy  and  resolution.  But  in  doing  this  reforming 
work,  he  committed  other  and  gi'ave  erroi*s  himself.  In 
the  year  1074,  which  was  the  second  of  his  reign,  he 
assembled  a  council  at  Jiume  in  which  all  the  laws  of 
former  ]^«.»pes  against  thest*  sins  were  re-altirmed.  The 
])urciiase  and  sale  of  Cliurch  benelices  were  forbidden  by 
the  strictest  laws.  It  was  also  decrtjed  bvthe  same  coun- 
cil  that  the  clergy  should  not  marry,  and  that  all  priests 
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that  were  married,  or  lived  in  the  bonds  of  unlawful 
love,  should  dismiss  their  wives  or  concubines,  or 
abandon  the  ministry.  Then  Gregory  sent  letters  to  all 
the  bishops  of  Europe  requiring  them  to  see  to  it  that 
these  laws  were  strictly  obeyed.  No  sooner  was  the 
decree  published  which  dissolved  the  relation  of  man 
and  wife  among  the  clergy,  than  loud  complaints  arose 
from  the  aggrieved  party  in  all  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
They  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  decree,  and  pro- 
tested most  solemnly  against  the  act  of  putting  asunder 
those  whom  God  had  joined  together.  Those  too  who 
lived  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  and  yet  were  not 
such,  made  common  cause  with  them  and  raised  violent 
tumults.  Many  of  the  clergy  chose  rather  to  abandon 
the  ministry  than  separate  from  their  wives.  Some  re- 
nounced their  office  and  gave  the  odious  name  of  Mani- 
chieans  to  those  who  approved  the  decree.  For  this 
sect  with  the  Paulieians,  was  notorious  for  its  hostility 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  wiser  part  of  the 
Christian  world  looked  on  this  decree  as  unjust  and  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  because  it  separated  man  and 
wife  who  had  been  lawfully  joined  together.  The  decree 
involved  in  sorrow,  disgrace,  want  and  misery  a  multi- 
tude of  mothers  and  children,  and  turned  over  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  tlie  married  priests  to  be  punished  as 
disobedient  subjects,  with  the  loss  of  their  worldly  goods, 
and  with  the  deepest  marks  of  shame  and  disgrace. 
These  tumults,  however,  gradually  abated.  The  deter- 
mined will  of  (iregory  in  enforcing  the  decree  of  celibacy, 
and  the  indittorence  of  those  in  civil  authority  about  the 
matter,  at  length  so  completely  triumphed  that  the  con- 
troversy ceased.  But  the  tumults  that  were  excited  by 
the  decree  against  Simony,  were  not  so  easily  appeased. 
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In  fact,  they  became  more  violent  from  day  to  day,  and 
for  several  years  involved  both  Church  and  state  in  the 
deepest  calamities.  As  his  decree  upon  this  subject  was 
disregarded  by  several  princes  and  many  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church,  Gregory  became  more  zealous  in  his 
purpose,  and  more  violent  toward  all  who  stood  in  its 
way.  He  excluded  from  Communion  several'  German 
and  Italian  bishops  and  a  number  of  the  counsellors  and 
favorites  of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth.  This  was 
the  penalty  for  encouraging  Henry  in  allowing  the  con- 
demned practice.  He  also  pronounced  an  "anathema 
against  whoever  received  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric 
or  an  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  as  also  against 
those  by  whom  the  investiture  should  be  performed." 
This  decree  alarmed  the  princes  of  Europe ;  for  it  was 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Christian  nations  to  confer  on  whom  they  pleased,  the 
highest  Church  dignities,  and  the  government  of  the 
monasteries  and  convents.  These  chief  Church  honors 
they  always  conferred  with  the  well  known  ceremony  of 
the  ring  and  crosier^  the  ring  symbolizing  their  spiritual 
connection  with  the  Church  and  the  crosier  or  staff,  the 
emblem  of  their  pastoral  duties.  This  power  of  invest- 
ing the  Church  officials  with  their  dignities,  which  the 
temporal  rulers  claimed  as  their  right,  was  greatly 
abused  by  them.  It  happened  in  many  cases  that  the 
temporal  power^  was  entirely  mercenary,  in  which  case 
tlie  Church  dignity  was  offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  a 
sin  called  Simony.  It  was  against  this  evil  that 
Gregory  levelled  his  edict,  while  in  the  meantime  he 
designed  to  lessen  the  lay  influence  in  Church  matters. 
Tliis  right  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots  with 
their  dignities,  now  claimed  by  temporal  rulers  as  their 
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own,  was  not  always  in  their  power.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  the  sole  right  and  practice  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  and  was  usurped  by  princes.  This  usurpation 
took  its  rise  at  that  period  in  Church  history  when  the 
princes  of  Europe  began  to  make  grants  of  land,  castles 
and  estates  to  bishops  and  abbots.  No  one  was  then 
considered  the  lawful  possessor  of  these  estates  till  he 
appeared  at  court  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
sovereign,  and  received  from  his  hands  the  deed  of 
transfer  of  such  property.  The  ceremony  of  the  ring 
and  crosier  is  of  much  later  date.  It  arose  at  that  period 
when  the  princes  of  Europe  took  the  liberty  of  conferring 
on  whom  they  pleased  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that 
became  vacant  in  their  dominions,  and  even  offered  them 
for  sale  to  him  that  would  give  the  most  for  them.  When 
this  power  was  first  taken  from  those  in  spiritual  author- 
ity, they  invested  the  newly  made  dignitaries  with  their 
honors  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  conferred  their 
titles  and  estates  upon  counts  and  knights.  This  custom 
would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  had  not  the  civil  rulers 
been  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  clergy.  As  the 
sacred  orders  had  not  power  to  guard  their  rights  by 
force,  they  used  art  in  protecting  them.  As  soon  as  a 
bishop  or  abbot  died,  they  hastened  to  elect  another  in 
his  place  without  consulting  the  temporal  power,  and  at 
once  invested  him  with  the  ring  and  crosier.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  prince  could  not  interfere  with  that 
election,  since  the  ceremony  could  not  be  repeated  in  the 
same  person.  But  the  temporal  rulers  soon  devised  a 
plan  to  defeat  this  artful  practice.  They  ordered  that 
as  soon  as  a  bishop  expired,  his  ring  and  crosier  should 
be  sent  to  the  prince  to  whose  dominions  his  diocese  be- 
longed.    As  it  was  the  solemn  delivery  of  these  emblems 
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of  spiritual  power  that  fixed  the  office  upon  its  possessor, 
the  princes  were  able  to  recover  the  power  that  was 
evaded  by  the  artful  use  the  clergy  had  made  of  them. 
And  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  perform  the  functions  of 
his  office  until  he  had  received  these  emblems.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  a  bishop  drew  his  last  breath,  the  magistrate 
of  the  city  where  he  died  sent  his  ring  and  crosier, 
without  delay,  to  the  court.  The  prince  then  presented 
to  the  bishop  whom  he  chose,  these  badges  of  the  epis- 
copal office.  The  bishop  elect  was  then  sent  to  his  met- 
ropolitan, whose  duty  it  was  also  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  presenting  the  ring  and  crosier  as  witness  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  this  final  act  confirmed  him  in  his  office. 
The  chief  clergy  esteemed  it  a  sacrilege  that  laymen 
should  convey  these  sacred  emblems  of  spiritual  power 
and  distinction  ;  that  the  staff  which  distinguished  the 
shepherd  of  Christ's  flock,  and  the  ring  which  seals  the 
nuptial  band  between  the  bishop  and  his  see,  should  be 
disposed  of  by  civil  rulers ;  hence  the  practice  was  very 
offensive  to  them. 

When  Gregory  saw  the  abuse  to  which  this  usurpation 
gave  rise,  and  that  princes  often  conferred  the  honors  of 
the  Church  upon  their  favorites  or  to  the  highest  bidder, 
he  resolved  that  this  power  should  be  restored  to  its 
proper  owners.  The  great  'efforts  he  made  to  perform 
this  task,  gave  rise  to  furious  wars  carried  on  between 
the  pontiff  and  the  emperor,  who  paid  very  little  regard 
to  the  severe  edicts  of  the  Pope.  Yet  he  admitted  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  offering  for  sale  the  honors  and 
offices  of  tlie  Church,  and  promised  in  future  to  cease  the 
practice,  lie  was  unwilling,  however,  to  yield  his  right 
of  choosing  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  his  dominions  and 
of  conferring  on  them  their  honors.      Had  the  emperor 
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been  seconded  in  his  resolution  by  the  German  princes, 
he  might  have  held  his  claim  with  dignity  and  success. 
But  a  number  of  these  princes  were  the  enemies  of 
Henry  and  this  gave  Gregory  the  advantage.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  and  used  it  in  an  imperious  and  cruel 
manner.  He  sent  by  his  legates  an  insulting  message 
to  Henry,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  Rome  at  once  and 
clear  himself  of  charges  that  were  preferred  against 
him.  The  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  moved  with  indig- 
nation at  Gregory's  impudence  and  without  delay  he 
summoned  a  council  of  German  bishops  at  Worms.  At 
this  council  the  Pope  was  accused  of  several  criminal 
practices,  declared  unworthy  of  his  sacred  trust,  and 
deposed  from  his  office.  At  the  same  time  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  No  sooner  did 
Gregory  receive  notice  by  the  embassadors  of  the  em- 
peror and  their  letters  that  he  had  been  deposed,  than 
he  hastened  to  give  blow  for  blow.  He  uttered  tenible 
anathemas  against  the  emperor,  excluding  him  from  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  and  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
and,  in  the  pride  of  his  assumed  power,  dissolved  all  his 
subjects  from  tlieir  allegiance.  Thus  was  war  declared 
on  both  sides  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were 
divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which  one  maintained 
the  side  of  the  emperor  and  the  other  the  Pope.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  war  the  Swabian  chiefs,  with  Rodolph 
at  their  head,  revolted  from  Henry.  The  princes  of 
Saxony,  who  had  just  been  subdued  by  the  imperial 
troops,  joined  the  Swabians  in  their  revolt.  Gregory 
solicited  tliese  united  powers  to  elect  another  emperor  in 
the  j)lace  of  Henry.  They  met  at  Tribur  in  the  year 
1076,  to  take  counsel  together  concerning  this  weighty 
matter,  and  decided  that  the  Pope  should  be  the  judge 
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in  the  case.  This  serene  judge  was  requested  to  attend 
a  conference  at  Augsburg  in  the  following  year  and  by 
his  counsel  aid  them  in  deciding  what  course  to  pursue 
to  settle  the  strife.  In  the  meantime  they  decided  that 
Henry  should  be  suspended  from  his  royal  power  and 
retire  to  private  life.  To  this  hard  judgment  they  added 
that  he  would  forfeit  his  throne  if  he  did  not  within  a 
year  become  reconciled  to  the  Pope  and  be  delivered 
from  his  curses.  As  the  cause  of  Henry  became  more 
desperate  from  day  to  day,  his  friends  advised  him  to 
visit  Italy  and  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  Pope. 
Forgetting,  for  the  time,  his  manhood  and  his  royal 
station,  he  yielded  to  this  base  counsel,  passed  the  Alps 
in  mid-winter  and  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Canureum 
in  February,  1077.  At  this  fortress  Gregory  was  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  his  rich  female  patroness,  Matilda. 
Here  Henry  the  Fourth  stood  a  suppliant  for  three  days 
in  the  open  air,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fortress,  with  his 
feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  with  no  other  clothing 
tlian  a  piece  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. .On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  lordly  pontiif  who,  with  apparent  reluctance, 
gave  him  absolution.  In  the  meantime  the  Pope  forbade 
him  taking  his  royal  titles  till  the  council  that  was  to 
assemble  at  Augsburg  should  make  its  decision.  This 
mean  conduct  of  Henry  so  greatly  incensed  the  princes 
and  bishops  of  Italy,  that  they  threatened  him  with  all 
sorts  of  evils  for  such  conduct,  and  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  de])Osed  him  if  he  had  not,  without  delay,  resumed 
his  title  in  spite  of  Gregory.  When  the  confederate 
princes  learned  what  course  he  had  pursued,  they  as- 
sembled at  Forcheim  in  March,  1077,  and  unanimously 
elected  Kodolph  duke  of  Swabia,  emperor,  in  place  of 
16* 
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Henry.  This  rash  and  unlawful  course  kindled  a  terrible 
flame  of  war  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Normans  in 
lower  Italy  joined  their  forces/with  those  of  the  princess 
Matilda,  and  maintained  the  Pope's  side.  The  Lombards 
espoused  the  cause  of  Henry,  who,  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  muster,  carried  on  the  war  in  (rermany  agains 
the  confederates  led  on  by  Kodolph.  The  politic  Gregory, 
considering  the  conflict  doubtful  in  its  issue,  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  strife  of  the  contending  forces,  without 
taking  a  more  bold  and  active  part.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Henry  at  Fladenheim  in  the  year  1080,  he  ex- 
communicated him  for  the  second  time,  and  sent  a  crown 
to  Rodolph,  proclaiming  him  at  the  same  time  emperor 
of  Germany.  This  new  insult  Henj-y  retaliated  in  kind. 
Supported  by  a  number  of  German  and  Italian  bishops  he 
deposed  Gregory  the  second  time  in  a  council  which  met 
at  Mentz ;  and  in  another  council  assembled  soon  after 
at  Brixen  in  the  province  of  Tiral,  he  raised  Guilbert, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  to  the  Papal  chair.  This  new 
Pope  took  the  name  of  Clement  the  Third  Avhen,  four 
years  after,  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome.  Soon  after 
this  election  a  groat  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces 
of  Henry  and  tlie  rebels,  led  on  by  Rodolph.  In  this 
battle  Rodolpli  was  mortally  wounded  and  his  army 
defeated.  In  the  following  year  Henry  marched  into 
Italy  with  the  design  of  crushing  Gregory  and  his 
allies.  His  campaign  was  attended  with  varied  success  ; 
but  in  the  year  1084  he  became  master  of  Rome.  He 
then  i)laced  Clement  the  Third  in  the  Papal  chair  and, 
receiving  from  the  new  Pope  the  imperial  crown,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Romans.  (xregory  in  the 
mean  time  had  fled  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  to 
this  castle  the  emperor  laid  close  siege.     But  he  was 
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compelled  to  raise  it  by  the  valor  of  Robert  Guiscard 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  who  then  brought  Gregory 
back  to  Rome.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  was  not  safe 
there,  he  conducted  him  afterward  to  Salemum,  where 
he  died,  leaving  Europe  involved  in  the  horrors  of  deso- 
lating war  whose  flames  he  was  conscious  of  having 
kindled.  The  memory  ^of  this  prince  of  ecclesiastical 
tyrants  is  revered  by  some  in  the  Roman  obedience, 
who  call  him  a  saint.  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appointed  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  as  a  festival  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  this  singular  saint.  But  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  generally  and  decidedly  opposed  to  this 
festival,  and  especially  the  emperors  of  Germany  and 
kings  of  France. 
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CHAPTER   XLIIL 

WAR. — REFORMERS. EAST   AND   WEST. EUCHAEIST. 

BERENGER. 

The  repose  of  Gregory  in  his  grave  brought  no  re- 
pose to  the  Church.  The  tempest  he  had  excited  con- 
tinued to  rage.  The  same  passions  he  had  set  on  fire 
grew  into  a  wilder  and  more  furious  flame  from 
day  to  day.  Clement  the  Third,  approved  by  the  em- 
peror and  acknowledged  by  the  most  of  Italy,  was  mas- 
ter of  Rome,  and  Henry  still  carried  on  war  with  the 
confederate  princes. 

But  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Pope  were  not  willing 
to  receive  Clement  as  their  chief,  and  therefore  chose 
Dideric  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  in  the  year  1086.  He 
was  consecrated  the  next  year  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
and  took  tlie  name  of  Victor  the  Tliird.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  tlie  Normans  who  had  got  possession  of  that 
part  of  Rome  containing  tliis  renowned  Cathedral.  The 
character  of  this  new  Poj^e  Avas  very  unlike  that  of  Greg- 
ory the  Seventli.  He  was  modest  and  retiring  and  of 
a  mild  and  gentle  disposition.  Finding  the  Papal  chair 
beset  by  factions,  and  the  most  of  the  city  of  Rome  un- 
der the  control  of  his  rival,  witli  no  prospect  of  peace, 
he  retired  to  his  monastery,  where  he  soon  after  died  in 
peace.  But  he  left  in  the  Latin  Church  the  same  discord 
that  had  caused  him  to  retire.  He  appointed  Otho,  a 
monk  of  Clugni  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  to  succeed  him  as 
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Pope,  who  is  known  as  Urban  the  Second.  Urban  ex- 
celled even  Gregory  in  presumption  and  rashness,  though 
he  was  greatly  his  inferior  in  ability.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  bid  fair  for  prosperity,  and  success  seemed  to 
smile  on  his  career.  But  when  the  emperor  returned 
to  Italy  in  the  year  1090,  the  face  of  affairs  was  entire- 
ly changed.  Victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Henry,  who 
by  redoubled  efforts  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  defeating 
Guelph  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  famous  Matilda,  who 
were  his  chief  supporters  in  Italy.  But  Conrad,  son  of 
Henry,  was  induced  to  turn  traitor  to  his  father's  cause, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy.  This 
dark  deed  of  treachery  was  no  doubt  the  result  of 
Urban's  influence.  Conrad's  treason  encouraged  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  father's  enemies,  who  hoped  by 
this  means  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  emperor  in  Italy. 
But  the  result  was  less  disastrous  to  Henry  than  his  ene- 
mies desired.  The  conflict^  in  that  country  still  contin- 
ued. Urban  failed  to  reduce  Rome  to  his  authority,  and 
finding  all  his  ambitious  schemes  failing,  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Placentia  in  the  year  1095,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed the  laws  and  anathemas  of  Gregory,  after  which 
he  made  a  journey  to  France,  where  he  held  the  famous 
council  of  Clermont.  At  this  council  he  kindled  afresh 
the  crusading  zeal,  and  his  acts  were  of  an  inflammatory 
and  extremely  rash  character.  He  published  it  as  a  law 
in  this  council,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  no 
more  give  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  sovereign  princes. 
At  the  close  of  the  council  he  retired  to  Italy  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Urban  closed 
his  inglorious  career  in  the  year  1099  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  rival,  Clement  the  Third,  died.  Kaynier,  a 
^    Benedictine  monk,  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Urban  the 
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Second,  became  the  sole  possessor  of  the  Papal  chairat 
the  close  of  the  century,  under  the  title  of  Pascal  this 
Second. 

The  advocates  of  reform  in  the  Church  became  more 
frequent  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  In 
some  provinces  they  attempted  it  privately,  in  others 
publicly.  Ikit  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostles,  required  an  Apostle's  courage.  Yet  it 
is  a  subject  of  painful  wonder  that  the  Church  should 
have  become  so  corrupt,  with  the  Gospel  ever  in  her 
keeping  ;  thait  there  was  not  continually  a  more  power- 
ful and  resolute  effort  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
superstition  when  it  was  so  clearly  against  the  will  of 
God.  But  these  zealous  reformers  were  not  equal  to  the 
task,  for  they  also  were  ignorant  and  unable  to  propose 
a  substitute  for  the  corruption  they  condemned.  They 
•seem  to  have  lost  hold,  and  even  sight  of  the  great 
and  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  nature  and 
genius  of  our  holy  religion.  So  far  had  the  Church  gone 
astray  from  jirimitive  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
that  even  these  panters  after  that  golden  model,  could 
not  reproduce  the  lost  treasure.  They  were  shocked  at 
the  many  and  great  errors  that  obscured  the  Church's 
glory,  and  while  they  heartily  protested  against  them, 
they  were  not  able  to  present  the  one  and  only  substi- 
tute for  which  they  longed.  Struggling  to  escape  from 
one  error,  they  were  liable  to  fall  into  another  equally 
grave.  As  the  great  w^ealth  of  the  clergy  and  their  tem- 
poral dignity  had  been  the  source  of  corruption,  they 
proposed  to  reduce  tlie  sacred  orders  to  poverty,  which 
they  esteemed  one  of  tlie  chief  Christian  virtues. 

As  the  Chnrcli's  ritual  had  become  burdened  with  a 
mass  of  useless  and  superstitious  services,  they  proposed  ^ 
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to  strip  her  of  all  external  forms ;  to  even  abolish  the 
blessed  sacraments ;  to  abandon  Church  edifices,  all  relig- 
ions assemblies,  and  the  ministry  itself.  By  such  extreme 
measures,  they  incurred  the  contempt  of  all  sober-minded 
people. 

Yet  there  were  writers  in  this  century  who  professed 
to  comment  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  to  illustrate  its 
truths.  In  the  West,  Bruno  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms ;  Lanjfranc,  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul ;  Berenger,  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  others, 
on  various  portions  of  the  Bible.  But  none  of  them 
were  eminent  expositors  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  expositions  added  but  very  little  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  it.  They  either  copied  their 
comments  from  those  who  had  written  before  them,  or 
wrote  in  accordance  with  the  popular  views  of  Divine 
things. 

Of  the  Grecians,  the  most  eminent  writer  was  Theo- 
phylact,  a  native  of  Bulgaria.  Berenger  excelled  in  his 
knowledge  and  use  of  logic  in  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics 
to  prove  his  views  of  that  doctrine.  He  held  that  after 
consecration,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wme  remained. 
This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  Lanfranc,  who  used  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
longer  bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  but  that  the 
real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  had  taken  their  place. 
Auselm  followed  his  example  and  defended  the  same 
opinion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  philosophical 
theology  which  afterward  grew  into  a  vast  system  and 
acquired  the  name  of  Scholastic  Divinity.  Those  illus- 
trious men  who  introduced  this  new  system  of  theology. 
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and  maintained  the  noble  and  just  relation  of  faith  and 
reason,  and  of  religion  with  philosophy,  were  more  pru- 
dent than  their  disciples,  who  carried  the  matter  to  great 
extremes.  These  teachers  held  that  faith  was  superior  to 
reason,  and  set  bounds  to  tlie  latter.  They  presented 
the  subject  in  a  clear  light,  and  generally  made  a  wise 
and  honest  use  of  the  rules  of  logic.  But  their  follow- 
ers went  to  great  excess  and  banished  evidence  from  re- 
ligion, common  sense  from  philosophy,  in  which  words 
were  made  to  pass  for  ideas  and  sounds  for  sense.    • 

The  moraf  writers  of  this  age  did  very  little  credit  to 
Christianity,  to  the  subjects  tliey  discussed,  or  to  them- 
selves. Their  efforts  were  childish  and  destitute  of  in- 
terest. Anselm  ranks  first  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. The  books  he  wrote  to  illustrate  practical  religion, 
especially  his  "  Meditations  and  Prayers,"  contain  many 
excellent  and  happy  thoughts.  As  in  moral  writings,  so 
in  the  defence  of  Cliristianity,  Anselm  excelled  all  the 
writers  of  his  time.  Yet  this  work  was  too  profound  to 
be  of  much  service  to  an  age  so  ignorant. 

In  the  year  1053,  the  famous  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  renewed  by  Michael 
Cerularius,  patriarcli  of  Constantinople.  His  pretext  for 
its  renewal  was  a  zeal  for  the  truth  and  an  anxious  con- 
cern about  tlie  interests  of  religion.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  the  real  cause  was  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great 
rivals  for  Church  })ower  and  dominion. 

The  Pope  was  constantly  employed  in  the  most  artful 
manner,  in  devising  plans  to  bring  that  patriarch  under 
his  jurisdiction.  To  gain  this  object  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople as  their  spiritual  head.     The  imsettled  state 
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of  the  Grecian  empire  seemed  to  favor  his  designs.     For 
the  favor  of  the  Pope  was  esteemed  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Grecian  power  in  securing  allies  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Arabians.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
cian patriarch  was  not  only  resolved  in  his  resistance  to 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  pontiff,  but  was  himself 
engaged  in  plans  to  bring  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  East 
under  his  government.     The  opposing  parties  were  thus 
preparing  to  renew  the  conflict  when  it  was  introduced 
by  a  letter  from  Cerularius,  written  in  his  own  name  and 
the  name  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Acrida,  who  was  his  chief 
counsellor,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia.     In  this 
letter,  which  was  published,  he  accused  the  Westerns  of 
various  errors.     Leo  the  Ninth,  who  was  then  Pope, 
answered  this  letter  in  a  most  imperious  manner,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  high  indignation  at  the  charges.     Not 
content  with  this,  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome  in 
which  the  Greek  Churches  were  excommunicated.     Con- 
stantinc  the  Tenth,  emperor  of  the  East  at  this  time, 
made  an  attempt  to  stifle  this  controversy  at  its  birth. 
For  this  purpose  he  requested  the  Pope  to  send  legates 
to  his  capital  to  concert  measures  for  restoring  peace 
and  harmony  between  these  branches  of  the  Church. 
These  legates  were  accordingly  sent  from  Rome  to  the 
Grecian  capital,  with  letters  from  Leo  to  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch.     These  delegates  were  cardinal  Hum- 
bert, Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  and  Frederic,  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  Rome.    Humbert  was  a  proud, 
ambitious  and  overbearing  man, — a  character  whom  the 
Pope  delighted  to  honor.     On  their  aiTival  at  the  impe- 
rial citv  tliey  were  eourteouslv  received  bv  Constantine, 
w]io  wished  l>v  all  means  to  win  the  favor  of  Leo.     He 
lioj)ed,  through  the  Pope's  favor,  to  get  the   Italians 
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and  Germiins  to  aid  him  in  protecting  his  territory. 
But  tlie  pompous  and  insolent  letters  of  Leo  excited  the 
highest  indignation  in  the  mind  of  Cerularius,  and  pro- 
duced a  personal  aversion  against  the  Pope  that  inflamed 
yet  more  the  wounds  of  the  divided  Church.  What 
lielped  to  widen  the  breach  was  the  evident  intention  of 
the  legates  to  so  manage  the  conference  that  it  would  re- 
sult to  the  damage  of  the  Greek  Church  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  Roman.  Their  real  aim  was,  to  extend  the  Pope's 
supremacy  over  the  Easterns.  This  design  being  evi- 
dent, their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  resolute  resis- 
tance of  the  Eastern  representatives.  Finding  that 
their  design  must  prove  a  failure,  they  returned  to 
Rome ;  but  not  till  they  haiJ  performed  an  act  which 
must  ever  appear  as  one  of  the  most  arrogant,  unwise, 
and  unholy  in  Christian  history.  They  entered  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  and  there  excommunicated  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  bishop  of  Acrida,  with 
all  his  adherents,  and  leaving  a  written  copy  of  their 
imprecations  and  curses  upon  the  altar  of  that  Cathedral, 
they  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  departed.  This 
profane  event  occun-ed  in  the  year  1054,  and  made  the 
wound  incurable.  What  the  legates  had  done  through 
disappointed  ambition,  the  Greek  patriarch  now  repeated 
in  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  He  excommunicated  these  leg- 
ates, with  all  their  adherents,  in  a  jjublic  council  and  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  emperor  for  burning  the  paper 
left  by  them  on  the  altar.  This  introduced  a  long  and 
bitter  controversy. 

Among  many  and  serious  charges  preferred  against 
the  Westerns,  was  tlie  new  one  of  using  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Eucharist.  This  practice  was  looked  upon 
by  the  Greeks  at  that  time,  as  deserving  the  severest  re- 
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buke  of  the  Christian  world,  ami  the  oontrovorHy  upon 
this  subject  rivalled  in  severity  that  uj)on  tlie  extent 
and  power  of  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  WeHt- 
ern  Churches,  the  Easterns  eanie  nigh  a  division  ainonjj; 
themselves.  The  expense  of  war  and  the  calainitieH  ol 
the  times  had  so  greatly  reduced  the  iinanc(»H  of  the 
Eastern  empire  that  Alexius,  its  ruler,  felt  juHtilied  in 
seizing  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  He  took  the  HJIver 
plate  and  the  figures  of  metal  that  adorned  th(^  portals 
of  the  churches  and  converted  all  into  money  to  niet^t 
the  expenses  of  the  government.  This  act  vxc.iioA  the 
jealous  opposition  of  Leo,  bisliop  of  Chahtedon,  who  a<5- 
cused  the  emperor  of  sacrilege.  To  prove*  tht?  charge, 
he  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  contendtid  that  in  the 
image  of  Christ  and  the  saints  there  resided  a  kind  of 
inherent  sanctity  which  was  a  proper  (iliject  of  n^IigiouH 
worship  ;  and  that  the  adoration  of  (yhnstians  ought  not 
to  Ixf  confined  to  the  iXirHoun  represented  by  th(i  iinageM, 
but  thev  too  were  entitled  to  a/Joration.  This  treatitwi 
excited  new  controversies  and  uaw  tumults  among  the 
people.  To  heal  the  strife,  the  emjx^ror  ass<fmbled  a 
council  at  Constantinople  which  made  th<;  following  <Ui' 
cisioit,  "That  the  images  of  (.'hrist  and  the  Kajutv, 
whether  in  painting  or  s<:ulpture,  are  only  t/>  Ix;  hononA 
by  a  relative  worship  which  was  Uj  \Ht  ottered,  not  t/>  the 
material  of  which  the  luia'^nii  were  nijade,  but  U}  th<j 
form  and  feature*?  whi^-h  they  rii\)rii¥Atn\AA ;  that  the  im- 
ager of  Chriht  and  the  saints,  wh<,'ther  in  j/ainting  or 
sculjitiin-.  did  iu  no  manner  partake  of  th<'  nature  of  the 
Diviij*'  >aviour  or  of  thoM-  holv  men.  thoujrh  th«*v  wi-n- 
eiiri'lied  with  a  '-^'rtaijj  <ommuijicatiou  iA'  J>jviue  gra*^' ; 
and  lastly,  that  inv^x-ation  and  worship  weret<^  Ix'  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  saints  only  as  the  servants  of  Christ  and 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  Master." 

This  decision  shows  how  far  the  Church  had  departed 
from  primitive  faith  and  practice  upon  this  subject.  Yet 
the  superstitious  bishop  of  Chalcedon  went  further  still 
than  this  in  his  idolatrous  service  to  images,  and  wap 
therefore  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
lie  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  on  this 
subject  till  he  was  sent  into  exile. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Leutheric,  arch- 
bishop of  Leus,  had  taught  in  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion,  that  none  but  sincere  and  upright  Christians, 
none  but  true  believers  received  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  This  opinion  would  have  ex- 
cited commotion  among  the  people,  had  not  the  influ- 
ence of  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  the  wise  counsel  of 
prudent  friends,  prevented  the  publication  of  the  work. 
But  in  the  year  1045,  the  pious,  gifted,  and  learned  Ber- 
enger,  archbishop  of  Angers,  publicly  maintained  that 
the  breajl  and  wine  were  not  changed  into  Christ's  real 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  but  that  they  preserved 
after  consecration,  tlieir  natural  and  essential  qual- 
ities, and  were  merely  figures  and  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  was  opposed  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  was  attacked  with  great 
violence  and  severity  by  Leo  the  Ninth.  In  two  coun- 
cils, one  held  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Yercelli,  he 
caused  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  to  be  condemned  and 
the  book  of  Scotus,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion,  to  be 
burned. 

The  council  which  was  assembled  the  same  year  by 
Henry  the  First,  followed  the  Pope's  example.  This 
Pope  threatened  Berenger  and  his  numerous  supporters. 
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if  they  did  not  stop  teaching  this  doctrine,  and  in  the 
meantime  deprived  the  arclibishop  of  his  revenues. 
But  neither  threats  nor  persecution  couhl  change  the 
honest  convictions  of  Berenger.  After  this  event  the 
controversy  about  Christ's  presence  in  tlie  Euchar- 
ist was  suspended  for  several  years.  At  this  time  the 
Westerns  were  about  equally  divided  in  opiniou,  one 
part  holding  the  views  of  Berenger  and  the  other  those 
of  Leo.  His  enemies,  however,  rekindled  the  flames  of 
controversy  on  this  subject,  after  the  death  of  Leo,  and 
persuaded  his  successor,  Victor  the  Second,  to  examine 
anew  his  doctrines.  Victor  accordingly  sent  a  legate  to 
a  council  assembled  at  Tours  for  this  purj>ose.  This  leg- 
ate was  the  famous  Ilildebrand,  who  opposed  the  opin- 
ion of  Berenger  with  his  peculiar  energy  and  violence. 
Berenger  was  present,  but  on  this  occasion  showf^d  him- 
self weak,  and  being  brow-beaten  and  threatened,  he 
professed  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  was  then  restored  to  the  favor  of  the  ('hurcfi.  But 
his  aft€*r  conduct  shows  that  his  views  upon  this  doc- 
trine were  not  changed,  which  fact  preseiits  Berenger  in 
a  bad  light  in  history.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  St.  Peter  was  overtaken  in  a  fault,  and  denied  his 
Lord,  and  that  many  true  hearts  since  his  day  have  fal- 
len in  like  manner.  This  reflection  will  lead  ns  to  coveT 
this  conduct,  of  Berenger  with  the  mantle  of  charity. 
The  <lisMemh]ing  course  of  the  prelate  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  Xi colas  the  Second,  who,  enraged  at  what  he 
calleil  most  false  con r] net,  summoned  him  to  Rome  in  the 
vear  lOoi.  In  a  council  which  he  assembled  in  the  fol- 
low  i  n g  V  <-:)  r,  h  r-  ^o  eff*  -ct  n  a  11  y  ov f rca me  the  mora  1  cou  ra ge 
of  Ber<na;«"i*,  that  he  promised  to  submit  his  faith  to  any 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  the  council  should  demand. 
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The  '  choice  of  a  man  to  prepare  a  confession  of 
faith  for  Bcrenger  devolved  on  the  Pope,  and  Hmn- 
bert  was  the  person  selected.  In  this  confession  of 
faith,  among  other  things,  was  the  foUoi^dng  declaration, 
that  "The  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were 
not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  this  body  and  blood  were  handled 
by  the  priest  and  consumed  by  the  faithful,  not  merely 
in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  in  reality  and  truth,  as  other 
sensible  objects  are."  This  declaration,  so  repugnant  to 
Scripture,  sense,  and  reason,  Berenger  weakly  submit- 
ted to  sign,  and  with  an  oath.  But  the  archbishop  dis- 
sembled again.  Though  he  had  signed  it  under  the 
spell  of  fear,  he  had  too  good  sense  and  too  much  re- 
spect for  truth  to  believe  so  monstrous  a  doctrine.  No 
sooner  was  he  free  from  the  terrifying  restraint  of  ty- 
rannical power,  and  once  more  in  liis  own  diocese  and 
among  his  friends,  tlian  he  declared  that  he  had  only 
signed  the  declaration  through  fear,  and  that  at  heart 
he  abhorred  and  detested  it.  Alexander  the  Second 
tried  gentle  reproof  to  prevent  his  publishing  his  views, 
but  witliout  effect,  and  they  gained  friends  daily. 

When  the  famous  Gregory  the  Seventh  became  Pope, 
he  tried  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  an  order  to  Berenger  to  repair  to  Rome. 
From  the  character  of  this  pontiff,  we  would  expect 
nothing  but  tyranny  and  violence  in  the  case.  We  are 
therefore  agreeably  surprised  in  witnessing  the  generos- 
ity of  his  treatment  of  Berenger.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  high  opinion  of  this  prelate  and  in  those  points 
in  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  oppose  him,  he  did 
it  with  mildness.  In  the  council  which  he  held  at  Rome 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Berenger 
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to  draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  faith  upon  the  Euch- 
arist, and  to  renounce  that  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
sign,  composed  by  Humbert ;  for  Gregory  saw  how  ab- 
surd that  confession  was.  This  event  is  worthy  of  being 
particularly  remembered  by  the  student.  Though  no 
Pope  had  ever,  with  so  great  vigor  and  resolute  will, 
maintained  the  high  and  mighty  power  of  the  Roman 
see,  yet  Gregory  admitted,  by  this  act,  that  both  a  Pope 
and  council  might  err  in  their  solemn  decision  upon  a 
point  of  doctrine,  and  that,  too,  a  doctrine  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  critical  and  prolonged  controversy. 

In  compliance  with  this  permission,  Berenger  signed  a 
second  declaration,  binding  it  with  an  oath,  that  in  fu- 
ture he  would  adhere  to  it,  that,  "  Tlie  bread  deposited 
on  the  altar  became,  after  consecration,  the  true  body  of 
Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  on 
the  cross  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  and 
that  the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  became,  after  conse- 
cration, the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ."  The  Pope  was  satisfied  with  this,  but  the  en- 
emies of  Berenger  were  not.  Tliey  showed  that  the 
confession  was  ambiguous,  and  insisted  that  Berenger 
should  sign  a  declaration  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine 
that  was  free  from  all  doubts,  and  that  he  sliould  be  re- 
quired to  prove  his  sincerity  by  The  Fiery  Trial,  Greg- 
ory absolutely  refused  the  latter  demand,  and  was  nn- 
willin^r  to  £:rant  the  former.  But  the  clamor  of  the 
bishop's  en(*mies  finally  prevailed  and  he  consented  that 
the  confession  should  be  changed. 

The  new  confession  that  Berenger  was  required  to  sign, 
was  prepared  by  a  council  assembled  at  Rome  in  1079,  and 
was  as  follows :  "That  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  mysteri- 
ous influence  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our  Flo- 
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deemer,  were  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  propef 
and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  This  declar- 
ation he  signed  and  also  declared  his  assent  to  it  with 
an  oath.  To  remove  all.  doubt,  and  to  fix  him  beyond 
change  to  this  doctrine,  they  insisted  on  his  signing  and 
swearing  to  another  declaration,  with  which  he  complied. 
The  words  of  this  declaration  were,  "  That  the  bread 
and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  converted  into  the' 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  quality  of 
external  signs  and  sacramental  emblems,  but  in  their 
essential  proj^erties  and  in  substantial  reality."  When 
Berenger  had  complied  with  this  compound  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  Gregory  dismissed  him  to  his  province 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  favor,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  most  generous  tokens  of  his  friendship.  But 
the  timid  prelate  again  broke  his  solemn  vow ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived  at  his  home  than  he  retracted 
what  he  had  done,  and  prepared  a  profound  and  care- 
fully written  refutation  of  the  doctrine  his  enemies  had 
forced  him  to  confesss.  This  sinful  conduct  of  Beren- 
ger is  so  unlike  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  that  it  demands 
all  our  charity  to  restrain  a  severe  judgment  in  the  case. 
But  when  we  consider  his  extreme  sorrow  for  his  sins ; 
hear  him  bewail  his  great  weakness ;  see  him  addressing 
the  Divine  Mercy  with  the  profoundest  humility  and 
lowest  self-abasement,  confessing  his  guilt  of  the  awful' 
crimes  of  falsehood  and  j^erjury ;  hear  him  declare  that 
the  fear  of  death  had  extorted  from  him  oaths  and  pro- 
fessions of  faith  that?  were  repugnant  to  his  reason  and 
his  conscience — then  are  we  moved  to  pity  his  weakness 
and  restrain  judgment. 

The  publislied  refutation  by  Berenger  of  the  doctrine 
he   had   been   forced   to   profess,  awakened   afresh  the 
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flames  of  controversy.  Lanfranc  and  Guitmund  at- 
tempted to  refute  his  work  and  heaped  on  Iiiin  terms 
of  unmeasured  reproach.  The  enemies  of  the  unhappy 
man  awaited  with  impatience  the  thunders  of  the  I*apal 
bull  which  they  believed  the  conduct  of  Borenger 
would  provoke.  But  they  waited  and  listened  in  vain. 
Gregory  the  Seventh  would  not  allow  any  more  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  and  Berenger  made  no  reply  to 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  him.  lie  bore  all  with  bo- 
coming  meekness.  But  fatigued  witli  a  long  and  appar- 
ently fruitless  controversy ;  disheartened  with  the  per- 
sistence of  his  enemies  in  maintaining  what  ho  bcliovod 
to  be  a  doctrine  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  reason  and 
sense,  and  which  struck  at  the  vitals  of  evidence,  ho 
finally  abandoned  all  his  worldly  concerns  and  retired 
to  the  isle  of  Cosme,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours.  There 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  pious  exercises.  In  way  of  atonement  for  the 
great  sins  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  submitted  to 
the  severest  acts  of  penance  while  he  lived.  lie  died  in 
the  year  1088,  leaving  a  great  numlwr  of  yAisAoun  <U'r 
fenders  of  his  doctrine  and  admirers  of  his  eminent 
piety. 

17 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

MISSIONS LEARNING.— CLERGY.  —  MONKS. — LITURGIES. 

ERRORS. 

The  Gospel  which  was  so  happily  introduced  in  the 
tenth  century  among  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles  and 
Russians,  continued  to  leaven  the  lump  of  these  barbar- 
ous nations.  In  Tartary  the  Nestorians  continued  to 
win  victories  for  Christ,  and  their  successful  labors  in 
China  and  other  provinces  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  They  seem  to  have  converted  great 
numbers  in  countries  that  afterward,  for  many  centuries, 
appear  to  have  been  abandoned  to  idolatry,  or  to  Ma- 
hometaiiism.  Chaldea  was  the  home  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch. 

Most  of  tlie  Prussians  still  remained  wedded  to  their 
idolatry.  Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  lead  an  army  into  Prussia,  by  which  means  he 
obtained  by  force  that  which  moral  suasion  had  failed  to 
effect.  He  offered  them  peace  on  condition  that  they 
should  become  Christians.  But  this  forcible  means 
made  poor  converts,  and  most  of  the  nation  remained 
at  heart  idolaters,  though  openly  professing  Christianity. 
Next,  the  eminent  Boniface,  attended  by  eighteen  other 
missionaries,  made  the  attempt,  with  noble  zeal,  to  con- 
vert them.  But  he  and  his  companions  were  all  mur- 
dered. Thus  ended,  for  the  2)resent,  the  sacrifices  made 
for  the  conversion  of  the  savage  Prussians. 
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The  declining  condition  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  this 
century  was  fatal  to  learning  and  philosophy  in  the 
East.  Under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks  and  Ara- 
'btans  in  the  jirovinces  they  had  conquered,  the  glory  of 
the  empire  was  extingnisbed.  In  the  meantime  its 
Btrength  was  undermined  and  impaired  by  internal  con- 
flicts, seditions  and  conspiracies  in  those  provinces  yet 
remaining,  while  its  government  was  weakened  by 
the  dethroning  and  elevation  of  its  monarchs  in  rapid 
fluccession,  and  the  corruption  and  crimes  of  the  nobility 
St  Constantinople.  These  circumstances  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  purauit  of  literature,  and  cast  a  pall  of  dark- 
ness over  tlie  land. 

There  were,  liowever,  a  few  emperors  whose  energy 
checked,  for  a  brief  period,  this  downward  tendency. 
Such  an  one  was  Alexius  the  First.  He  labored  to  save 
the  drooping  scienoes  from  total  decay,  and  his  efforts 
were  seconded  by  the  labors  of  several  able  prelates  at 
Constantinople.  The  controversies  between  the  Easterns 
and  Westerns  forced  upon  the  jiarties  a  degree  of  appli- 
cation to  study.  From  these  causes  the  empire  has  a 
record  of  a  few  writers  in  this  century  worthy  of  men- 
tion. In  the  West  the  pursuit  of  learning  began  to 
revive,  and  its  state  became  more  prosperous.  This  re* 
vivat  in  learning  was  confined  to  the  clergy;  for  the 
■nobility  appeared  to  have  no  respect  for  learning,  as  a 
class,  but  treated  it  with  contempt.  We  find  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  several  flourishing  schools  in  Italy, 
Of  the  learned  professors  connected  with  these  schools, 
and  who  acquired  an  honorable  fame  by  their  wiitings 
and  lectures,  many  removed  into  France,  and  especially 
into  Normandy.  There  they  devott'd  themselves  to  the 
instruction   of  the  youth   who  were  studying  for  the 
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miniatry.  ludepondent  of  the  learned  Italians  who  set- 
tied  amoug  tliem,  the  French  preaented  a  respecta- 
ble array  of  talent  of  their  own.  They  appear  to  have 
had  a  number  of  schools  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
and  celebrated  for  their  masters  and  the  throng  of  pupils 
that  attended  them.  The  great  patron  of  learning  in 
France  was  Iloliert,  Bon  and  succeRsor  of  Hugh  Capet, 
and  Bumamed  the  Wise.  His  first  wife  was  Berths, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Burgundy.  She  being  his 
cousin,  the  marriage  was  annulled  by  Pope  Gregory  the ' 
Fifth,  as  unlawful.  He  then  married  Constance,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  of  Aries.  This  prince  was  offered  the 
crown  of  the  enijiire  and  of  Italy,  but  declined  the  honor, 
being  better  pleased  to  reign  over  his  own  people,  for 
whose  happiness  and  improvement  he  faithfully  labored. 
He  had  been  educated  by  Sylvester  the  Second  before 
he  became  Pope,  and  his  reign  was  prolonged  to  the 
year  1031. 

The  Southern  parts  of  Italy  were  indebted  to  the 
Normans  for  iheir  schools.  Teachers  from  that  French 
province  uitroduced  to  the  benighted  people  of  this  dis- 
trict the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  while  teachers  from 
the  same  land  revived  learuuig  in  England  also.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  when  he  became  king  of  that 
country,  induced  many  learned  men  from  his  native  land 
to  settle  in  hia  now  dominions.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  cordially  received  and  generously  sustained,  and  as 
teachers  of  science  they  became  benefactors  to  the  nation. 
Before  their  reception  of  Christianity,  tlie  Normans  were 
very  rude,  and  totally  avcrae  to  all  kinds  of  instnietioiL 
But  after  their  conversion  they  excelled  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  both  science  and  religion,  and  were  polishil 
to  a  high  degree  by  these  blessed  agents  of  reform. 
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The  desire,  for  learning  and  knowledge  ■which  increasoil 
from  day  to  d.iy  throughout  the  WcBlom  portion  of  Ku- 
rope,  produced  many  happy  reeuUs.  To  this  caiiHu  wu 
trace  the  origin  of  so  many  public  Bchoole,  and  the 
accomplished  teachers  that  give  them  character  and 
popularity.  This  great  and  happy  change  upon  the  facu 
of  things  began  to  appear  near  the  begitniing  of  tlic 
century.  In  many  cities  of  France  and  Italy  learned 
men  engaged  with  much  zeal  in  the  work  of  instructing 
the  young.  Improved  methods  of  teaching  were  intri> 
duced  which  aided  the  progrcfis  of  the  pupil  greatly. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  teachers  had  visited  Spain 
and  learned  from  the  Arabian  doctors,  or  liad  studied 
Arabian  works  translated  into  Latin.  The  school  of 
Salemum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  renowned 
above  all  others  in  this  century  for  the  study  of  natural 
science.  Great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  also 
thronged  this  institution  to  study  the  healing  art,  because 
of  the  excellence  of  its  course  of  instruction  iu  this 
department  of  scieuce. 

In  most  of  the  schools  erected  in  tliis  century  there 
were  taught  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal  art«.  The 
tirst  three  of  the  branches  were  called  the  TVivhtm,  and 
embraced  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  These  were 
taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  when  the  scholar 
had  mastered  them  and  wished  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
class  of  studies,  he  was  introduced  to  the  fonr  remaining 
branches,  called  the  Qitailrininm,  which  embraced  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Astmnoniy.  In  the  latt«r 
part  of  this  century  this  order  was  much  changed  in 
consefjucnce  of  the  opinion  becoming  popular  that  a  man 
was  sufiieiently  well  educated  if  he  un<lerstood  logic  and 
mental  philosophy.     Jlence  the  more  utefal  and  aubstan- 
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tial  branches  of  k^ariiing  givo  way  to  tiieso  two,  * 
result  was  a  conU'inpt  for  the  languages,  for  elo)[]n( 
mid  the  most  elegant  Bcionces  a»d  fineartR.  This  nnfoq 
timate  tum  in  Buienee  corrupted  the  nol>lo  Bimpticitf  f 
true  Theology  and  the  purest  eysteniB  of  Philosophy. 

The  generous  gifts  of  temporal  estates  auil  titles  \ 
stowed  on  the  (dergy  by  princes,  to  wliieh  we  refer 
in  a  previoufl  tihapter,  produced  their  natural  fraiU 
ThoBe  who  jjossesaed  these  honoi-s  frequented  the  court 
of  princes,  attended  by  a  train  of  followers  and  serraal 
in  princely  style.  In  many  eases  thu-y  adopted  the  e 
mpt  manners  and  immoral  practices  prevalent  i 
age  among  more  seoular  princes.  Many  of  the  lowflj 
Oi-der  of  the  clergy  were  poisoned  by  this  corrupt  exs 
pie  in  high  places,  and,  tn  an  humble  way,  imitated  tli£i^ 
lordly  Biiperiors.  The  tireek  clergy  being  free  from 
these  temptations,  were  not  guilty  of  the  < 
worldly  ambition  that  induced  so  many  of  the  Lati 
to  degrade  their  high  office. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  power  and  temporal  glory  oK 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  growing,  but  not  withoat  1 
a  contest.      At  every  step  of  their  unholy  progress  t 
met  opposition  and  protest.      They  now  labored  to  si 
tain  their  claim  that,  by  Divine  right,  they  were  mastem'l 
of  the  world,  and  everywhere  they  insisted  on  their  doe  k 
to  preside  over  councils  in  the  persons  of  their  legates. 
They  claimed  the  right  to  decide  all  disputes  about  re- 
ligion and  Church  discipline,  and  maintained  that  they 
were  in  no  respect  subject  to  tempoi-al  princes.     But 
there  were  princes  who  were  quite  resolved  to  set  bounds 
to  these  ambitious  claims.    Yet,  from  the  time  of  Leo  the 
Ninth,  his  successors,  with  few  exceptions,  used  all  the 
arts  and  power  they  could  command  to  make  their  do- 
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minion  uiiivei-sal  and  aljsolute.  Leo  asBumed  the  power 
to  grant  to  the  Normans  all  the  ter-ritory  they  eould 
conquer  from  the  Gi'eeks  and  ArabianB.  There  ib  no 
doubt  that  the  Normans  asked  that  Pope  to  give  them 
this  power  in  order  that  their  conquests  might  have  the 
Biinction  of  one  so  profoHsedly  holy  and  high  in  the 
Church.  With  this  sanction  they  preferred  to  justify  their 
wars  of  conquest  and  their  tyrannical  governmeat.  The 
same  policy  was  used  by  William  tlie  First  before  lie 
invaded  England.  To  secure  the  help  of  tJie  Pope  he 
"was  very  willing  to  flatter  his  most  mighty  pretensions, 
which  he  was  as  ready  to  check  and  humble  after  he  ob- 
tained what  he  wanted.  For  no  prince  more  vigorously 
opposed  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope,  and  with  firmer  band 
defended  what  he  claimed  to  be  his  rights. 

While  the  state  of  the  monkish  orders  in  the  East 
remained  esaentifllly  the  same  in  this  century  as  in  the 
last,  it  was  not  bo  In  the  West.  In  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence the  monks  were  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to 
the  Roman  see.  The  cause  of  this  devotion  had  its  rise 
in  the  avarice  of  the  princes  and  bishops  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  monasteries  were  built.  These  mlers, 
nnder  various  pretexts,  were  constantly  encroaching  on 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries.  Tlie  only  chance  left 
open  for  a  relief  from  these  exactions  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope,  The  pontiffs,  ever  eager  to  receive  any  acces- 
flions  of  power,  promptly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
monks  against  the  bishops  and  princes.  Tliis  protection 
the  monks  had  now  long  enjoyed,  for  which  they  had 
paid  annual  tribute  to  the  Roman  see.  In  this  century 
the  Popes,  and  especially  Gregory  the  Seventli,  dcsimna 
of  humbling  both  bishops  and  princes,  used  the  monks 
as  their  instrnment  more  effectually  than  before.      They 
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advised  the  monks  to  withdraw  tbemi^elves  snd  thi 
possessions  from  the  jurii<diction  of  the  biahopB  and  plj 
them  under  tlie  inspection  and  government  of  the  Po] 
From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  monssteriea  rai 
idly  increased  in  number  ttiroughoiit  Europe,  and  by  ibe 
influence  of  the  Popes  the  rights  of  princes  and  the 
interests  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  were  invaded  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  sec  of  Rome.     All  candid 
writers  of  this  age  agree  in  representing  the  monastie 
orders  as  grossly  degenerate  and  immoral  in  thdr  livea, 
Tliis  general  corruption  of  manners  did  not  lessen  thi 
inflnence,  but  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  they  increi 
in  wealth  and  power  from  day  to  day,  and  were  pro* 
TOOted  to  the  highest  places  of  honor  and  dignity  in  the 
Church,    Their  wealth  was  increased  by  the  immease 
offerings  of  corrupt  men  in  power.    These  men,  after 
spending  their  whole  lives  in  the  grossest  indulgence, 
deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  perhaps  in  robbii 
the  monasteries,  as  they  drew  near  death,  terrified  at  i1 
approach,  rendered  terrible  by  a  review  of  their  wicl 
deeds,  sought  protection  in  the  prayers  of  the 
and  pardon  through  generous  offerings.      Some  of  thi 
even  sought  the  seclnsion  of  the  monastery  to  breath) 
their  last.     In  this  way  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  theev^ 
orders  were  rapidly  increased. 

The  monks  of  Clugni,  in  France,  surpassed  all  the' 
Other  orders  in  the  degree  of  sanctity  they  were  repul 
to  possess.  Their  discipline  was  universally  respei 
and  their  rules  were  adopted  by  the  founders  of 
monasteries,  and  by  the  reformers  of  those  that  were 
decline.  These  monks  rose  to  the  highest  degree 
prosperity  by  the  numerous  and  bountiful  gifts  they 
ceived.     Their  power   and  inflnence  grew   with  tb( 
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vealtli  until  they  were  formed  into  a  sepai-ate  aociety 
the  close  of  the  eeutury  with  the  title  of  the  Order 
of  the  Clugni.  Aa  sooti  as  they  attained  this  eminence 
they  reduced  all  the  monasteries  they  had  reformed  under 
their  away.  The  famous  Hugo,  eixth  abbot  of  the 
order,  who  was  in  high  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
was  also  popular  with  several  princes,  was  ao  successfal 

extending  his  jurisdiction  that  he  saw  himself,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  at  the  head  of  thirty-fiYO  monas- 
teriea  in  France,  besides  a  number  of  convents  that 
looked  up  to  him  aa  their  head.  He  styled  himself 
^rch-abbot,  being  the  most  powerful  of  bis  order,  and 
being  regarded  as  the  spiritual  bead  of  many  other  soci- 
eties, thougli  they  refused  to  unite  with  him. 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  this  powerful  order, 
■everal  pious  monks  efected  monastic  congregations  on 
the  same  plan.  In  the  year  1023  an  Italian  retired  to 
Camaldoli,  on  one  of  the  Apennines,  and  there  founded 
the  order  of  Camaldohtes,  His  followers  were  diBtin- 
^ished  into  two  classes,  the  Ccenobites  and  the  Eremites. 
The  discipline  of  both  was  severe.  Soon  after  this, 
Gualbert,  a  native  of  Florence,  founded  at  Vallambroaa, 
jmudst  the  same  mountains,  a  congregation  of  Benedio- 
i^es,  who  quickly  extended  their  discipline  into  several 
^rte  of  Italy. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  Robert  abbot 
of  Moleame,  in  Burgundy,  having  employed  his  moat  zeal- 
«ua  efforts  in  vain  to  reform  the  monks  under  his  care  and 
make  them  obey  the  rules  of  the  order,  abandoned  his 
monastery  and  retired  to  Citeaux,  in  tlie  diocese  of 
Chalons.  He  was  accompanied  by  about  twenty  monks 
who  had  not  become  infected  with  the  pollution  that 
liad  poisoned  their  brethren.  This  retreat  was,  at  that 
17* 
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timp,  a  gloomy  desert,  covered  on  all  oides  witlT 
bles  and  thoms.     Here  Robert  founded  tliofamonBoi 
of  Cifitertians  which,  like  that  of  the  Clugni,  made 
rapid  progress  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
became  rich  from  the  generous  offerings  of  its  pati 
and  through  its  prosperity  and  power  it  assnmed  the 
form  of  a  spiritiial  republic  and  exercised  over  the  oti 
monasteries  a  sort  of  dominion.     The  chief  law  of 
order  was  tlie  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  this  law  all  it 
members  were  bound  to  obey.      Other  rules  were  add< 
to  this  code  to  preserve  the  order  from  degeneracy, 
in  vwn.     It  followed  the  example  of  all  its  predecessoi 
and  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  and  power  loi 
ered  its  character  as  they  had  done  that  of  the  Clugni. 

Another  monastic  order  was  founded  by  Stepht 
nobleman  of  Auvorgne,  who  obtained  permias 
Gregory  the  Seventh  to  found  it.  The  two  chief  pi 
pies  of  his  discipline  were  poverty  and  obedience, 
these  he  enforced  with  the  warmest  zeal.  It  was  esti 
lished  as  a  law  that  the  monks  should  possess  no  lai 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  convent ;  that  the  use  of  fli 
should  not  be  allowed,  not  even  to  the  sick  and  infii 
and  that  none  should  bo  pcimitted  to  keep  cattle,  li 
they  might  be  tempted  to  violate  the  dietary  law. 
required  of  all  the  members  of  the  order  a  solemn  ai 
profound  silence,  and  commended  solitude  in  the  higl 
degree.  Only  a  few  persons  most  eminent  for  their  pit 
and  authority,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  ] 
astery.  He  forbade  his  order  liaving  anything  to  do 
the  female  sex,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  oomibl 
and  enjoyments  of  social  life.  The  order  was  divii 
into  two  classes,  one  called  clerk*,  and  the  other 
verted  brethren.    The  c/erAswere  entirely  occupied 
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the  contemplation  of  Divine  tliinge;  the  othc'ra  were 
charged  with,  whatever  related  to  the  concerns  and  ne- 
CGBsities  of  tlie  present  life.  This  order  became  very 
popular  and  numerous.  At  length  it  declined  in  char- 
acter like  its  predeccBBorB,  was  rent  by  feuds  between  the 
clerks  and  converts,  the  seTority  of  its  rules  was  taken 
away,  which  i-eaulted  in  the  loss  of  its  popularity.  This 
society  is  known  in  history  as  "The  Order  of  tirand 
Mon  tains," 

The  famous  order  of  Cai'thiiBians  was  founded  in  the 
year  1084  at  Chartreaux,  a  dismal  and  wild  spot  near 
Grenoble,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains  and  craggy 
precipices,  'llie  name  of  its  founder  was  Binno.  In  the 
year  1095  was  founded  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienna.  Its  object  was  the  relief  of  such  ae  were  afflict- 
ed with  painful  diseases,  -and  especially  that  one  called 
St.  Anthony's  fire.  A  cell  was  built  near  Vienna  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  who  dwelt  at  the  place  where  the 
body  of  St.  Anthony  was  said  to  repose.  By  resorting 
to  this  spot,  it  was  reported  that  the  prayers  of  that 
saint  would  restore  the  sick. 

There  was  an  order  established  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  called  Canons,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  be- 
came very  corrupt.  They  ranked  between  the  monkish 
orders  and  the  secular  clergy.  Great  eSbrts  were  made 
in  this  century  for  their  reformation,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  members  of  the  order  lived  near  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  diocese  to  assist  the  bishop,  and  they  de- 
pended entirely  on  his  will  as  a  guide  to  duty  and  for 
support.  At  length  the  order  became  independent,  and 
formed  separate  communities  like  other  monks.         • 

It  is  common  to  find,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
subjects  of  apparently  very  little  importance  exciting 
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very  BoVerc  and  long  controTcrey.     In  the  year  10! 
such  a  Biibject  arose  between  the  monks  and  priests  i 
Limogefl,  in  France.     Tlit!  qiiestion  was,  "  Wlial  pla 
ehall  Martial,  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese,  occupy  lu 
the  public  liturgy?"    One  party,  headed  by  Jordan, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  were  in  favor  of  placing  him  among 
the  confessors ;  another  party,  headed  by  Ilugo,  abbotV 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martial,  maintained  that  1 
abbot  should  be  ranked  among  the  apostles.     This  part 
gave  the  odious  name  of  Ebionitcs  to  the  party  tliat  op« 
poec<l  them.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ebionitei 
confined  the  number  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  that  then 
might  exclude  St.  Paul  from  the  number.     This  trifling^ 
subject  resulted  in  the  assemblage  of  a  council  at  Poi^ 
tiers,  in  the  year  above  named,  and  of  another  at  Pa» 
m  the  following  year.      In  the  latter  it  was  decreed  thai 
Martial  should  be  numbered  among  the  apostles, 
decree,  however,  did  not  settle  the  dispute,  but  inflamM 
it  the  more.     The  controversy  became  more  general  am 
violent  and  spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  Franei 
The  matter  was  at  last  brought  before  Pope  Jt^n  1 
Nineteenth,  who  deeided  with  the  council  at  Paris  thad 
he  should  be  ranked  among  the  apostles.      This  dedeioaa 
restored  peace,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  council  hrf 
at  Boarges  two  years  later,  where  ilartial  was  solemnlgl^ 
aB«ociat«i  with  the  apostles.     About  the  same  ti 
numerous  council   assembled  at    Limoges,  the  prayen 
that  had  "been  consecrated  to  this  new  apostle  by  t 
Pope,  were  publicly  recited.     Tiiis  put  an  effectual  sto 
to  further  controversy  concerning  Martial.     One  of  t 
chief  arguments  ur^d  by  those  who  claimed  for  Mart 
the  honors  of  an  apostle  was,  that  he  was  one  of  t 
seventy  disciples,  and  therefore  deserved  to  be  » 
with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas. 
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The  form  of  public  worship  that  had  been  adopted  at 
Rome  had  not  been  adopted  by  all  tlii>  Western  Church- 
es. This  fact,  the  Popes  thought,  reflected  on  their  dig- 
nity. They  maintained  that  aa  they  were  admitted  to 
be  Bupreme  in  Church  matters  in  the  West,  the  form  of 
public  worsiiip  used  at  the  fountain  head  should  be  usod 
by  all  iu  the  Roman  obeditmcc.  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  most  aealoua  in  his  efforts  to  secure  this  uniformity. 
None  of  the  Western  Chnrches  diatinguislied  tliemBolves 
more  for  their  resolute  opposition  to  this  measure  than 
Spain.  Their  liturgy  was  tlie  ancient  Gothic,  to  which 
they  held  fast  with  affectionate  interest,  Alexander  the 
Second  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  but  tlie  honor  of 
finishing  the  work  was  reserved  for  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
He  gave  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile  no  peace  till 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  change  the  Gothic  lit- 
urgy for  the  Roman.  The  king  of  Arragon  first  came 
into  the  measure,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
king  of  Castile.  The  methods  nsed  by  the  Cantilians 
to  determine  which  one  God  approved  was  peculiar  to 
that  age  and  eomitry.  They  chose  two  champions,  who 
by  single  combat  were  to  decide  the  matter,  the  one 
fighting  for  the  Gothic  and  the  other  for  the  Roman. 
The  Gothic  champion  won  the  victory.  They  then  ap- 
plied the  Mery  Tritd,  and  cast  a  copy  of  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  litni^ies  into  the  flames.  In  this  test  the  Gothic 
is  said  to  have  been  also  victorions,  their  litnrgy  escap- 
ing destruction,  while  the  Roman  was  consumed.  The 
Gothic  rites  were  thus  crowned  by  a  double  victory_ 
But  the  Pope  and  the  Que«n  of  Castile  had  more  influ- 
ence than  these  trials  of  virtue.  Their  will  prevailed, 
I  so  the  Roman  liturgy  was  introdaccd  into  Spun. 
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That  the  Pope  Hhould  deBire  the  same  form  of  public 
Bervice  to  be  used  in  all  those  Churches  in  his  obedience 
is  not  a  subject  of  wonder.  Nor  are  we  surprised  that 
he  wished  that  uniform  service  to  be  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. For  all  the  Western  Churches  were  then  famil- 
iar with  the  Latin.  But  when,  at  a  later  day,  upon  tlie  de- 
cline of  the  Koman  power,  that  language  became  obsolete 
and  actually  an  unknown  tongue  among  the  people,  that 
the  Pope  should  then  gtill  insist  on  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, appears  strange.  The  chief  reason  given  for  this 
conduct  is  the  veneration  in  wliich  the  Latin  language 
was  held. 

There  was  now  great  zeal  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the 
West  in  building  and  repairing  churches.     This  was  the 
result,  in  part,  of  necessity,  for  during  the  tenth  century, 
the  Christian  world  was  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  i 
belief  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  that  chnroltB 
building  was  neglected.     It  was  the  prevailing  opinionl 
that  churches  would  no  longer  be  necessary.     FindingiT 
however,  that  they  had  deceived  themselves  in  this  mat>l 
ter,  Christians  in  all  parts  set  to  work  vigorously  iai 
repairing  the  loss  consequent  on  this  error.     They  re*  I 
paired  the  tottering  and  decaying  temples  and  built  and) 
adorned  a  multitude  of  new  ones. 

The  sects  that  had  figured  most  conspiciiously  in  the  i 
last  century  continued  much  the  same  during  the  preB>  I 
ent.  The  Paulieians,  though  they  had  been  baniahedJ 
from  the  Eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace^l 
still  grew  in  numbers,  and  were  still  treated  by  t 
Greeks  with  severity.  When  Alexius  Comm 
to  the  throne  he  changed  the  mode  of  treatment, 
his  learning  and  wisdom  ho  was  well  qualified  to  i 
the  empire.   I'liis  wisdom  he  showed  in  his  dealings  wid 
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the  Paulicians.  Finding  that  persecution  did  not  di- 
minish their  numbers,  he  tried  the  influence  of  argument 
and  reason.  He  met  the  chiefs  of  the  sect  at  PhilipoliB, 
and  spent  several  days  in  argument  with  them.  To 
his  arguments  and  kind  treatment  many  yielded,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  royal  favor.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  forsake 
their  enemies,  were  severely  punished.  Many  of 
them  retired  from  Thracfe  and  Bulgaria  and  set- 
tled in  other  countries,  founding  congregations  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  In  France  they  were  called 
Albigenses,  taking  their  name  from  a  town  in  Aqui- 
taine,  called  Alligia.  Here  their  errors  wore  con- 
demned in  a  council  which  met  in  the  year  llY^,  after 
which  they  were  persecuted  with  great  severity.  Maiiy 
of  them  led  a  wandering  life,  and  by  their  devout  ap- 
pearance impressed  the  ignorant  multitude  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  saints.  A  branch  of  this  numerous  sect 
settled  in  Cambray  and  Arras,  who  were  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  by  the  pathetic  appeal  of  Gerard, 
bishop  of  those  countries.  The  same  bishop  reports 
that  another  sect  came  from  Italy  into  his  jurisdiction, 
whose  leader  was  Gundulphus.  The  members  of  the 
society  made  many  converts.  Some  of  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  faith  were,  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  I^nl's 
Supper  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  pres- 
ent, and  also  tliat  there  was  no  need  of  baptism  if  tJieir 
system  of  righteousness  were  adopted.  They  were  op- 
posed to  in&nt  baptism,  to  the  consecration  of  churches, 
to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  cross,  (ierard  says  he  succeeded  in  (jonvincing 
this  sect  of  their  errors,  and  in  restoring  them  to  the 
unity  of  the  faith. 
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Another  subtle  controversy  arose  in  the  year  1089,  and 
was  introduced  by  Roscellinus,  of  Compeigne,  in  France. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  taught  with  sub- 
tlety an  error  like  that  of  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods. 
But  his  error  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Sois- 
sons  in  the  year  1092,  and  he  was  forced  to  renounce  it. 
When,  however,  the  council  had  adjourned  and  the 
immediate  danger  was  over,  he  taught  the  same  again. 
Being  now  an  object  of  perftecution,  he  fled  to  England, 
and  there  excited  a  division  by  teaching  this  error,  and 
also  that  persons  whose  parentage  was  unlawful  should 
not  be  considered  fit  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  was  now  banished  from  England  and  returned  to 
France,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  once 
more  roused  the  spirit  of  controversy  about  the  Trinity. 
Persecuted  again  for  this,  and  being  daily  harassed  be- 
cause of  his  errors,  he  retired  to  Aquitaine,  where  he 
died  in  peace,  venerated  by  the  people  for  his  eminent 
piety. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

EASTERN   EMPIKE. — -TEEDEETO    THE    FIRST. — ENGLAND. 

The  sneeessor  of  the  able  Grecian  emperor,  Alexias 
the  First,  was  JohD.  He  was  a  generous,  prudent,  wise 
and  brave  prince.  For  many  ages  no  one  bad  occupied 
tbe  throne  more  peacefully,  and  none  possessed  so  com- 
pletely the  affections  of  his  people.  In  his  wars  against 
the  Turks,  he  won  tbe  admiration  of  tbe  Western 
princes,  and  bis  campaigns  being  generally  crowned  with 
BUCcesB,  he  was  fired  with  an  ambition  to  restore  tbe 
ancient  glory  of  tbe  empire.  Engaged  one  day  in  bunt- 
ing the  wild  boar,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from  his 
quiver,  pierced  his  hand,  and  caused  his  death. 

His  two  succesBors,  Manuel  and  Alexins  the  Second, 
were  brave  princes,  but  did  not  possess  the  virtues  of 
John.  Manuel  was  excited  to  tbe  work  of  looking  after 
bis  interests  and  bis  honors  in  the  West,  by  an  insult 
from  the  king  of  Sicily,  He  assembled  an  immense  fleet 
iuid  supplied  it  with  a  powerful  armament  and  all  man- 
ner of  stores.  He  speedily  captured  or  dispersed  the 
fleet  of  tbe  Sicilians,  and  recovered  the  town  taken  from 
his  authority  by  the  enemy.  He  was  not  content,  how- 
ever, with  inflicting  this  pnnisbment  on  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  the  abort  campaign  in  which  it  was  done. 
Greater  projects  rose  in  his  mind,  and  grander  enter- 
prises filled  his  military  breast.     He  conceived  the  idea 
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of  restoring  in  the  West  the  unity  and  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  other  wars  occupied  his  personal 
attention,  he  placed  the  Western  expedition  under  the 
charge  of  a  brave  lieutenant,  and  able  leader.  By  this 
instrument  he  reduced  three  hundred  cities  in  Italy  and 
threatened  to  drive  the  barbarians  beyond  tl^e  Alps.  He 
generously  aided  in  rearing  the  walls  of  Milan,  torn 
doi^Ti  by  Frederic,  and  his  historian  says  that  he  poured 
a  river  of  gold  into  one  of  the  Italian  towns.  To  make 
his  success  the  more  complete,  he  gave  his  niece  in  mar- 
riage to  a  powerful  Italian  prince;  asked  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  people  in  his  cause ;  twice  saw  his  ambas- 
sador received  by  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  and  flattered 
the  pontiff  with  a  promise  of  a  reunion  of  the  divided 
Churches.  The  glory  of  his  hopes,  however,  was  soon 
blasted,  and  the  possessions  he  had  acquired  passed  out 
of  his  hands. 

The  history  of  Andronicus,  who  became  emperor  near 
tlie  close  of  the  century,  rivals  extravagant  romance, 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  cruel  monsters  whose 
lives  have  stained  the  pages  of  profane  history,  and 
rarely  has  a  wicked  prince  met  a  more  terrible  fate. 

The  German  empire  produced  one  ruler  in  this  century 
that  surpassed,  in  ability  and  heroic  deeds,  most  of  the 
renowned  princes  of  the  middle  ages.  Frederic  the 
First  ascended  the  throne  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  during  most  of  his  long  reign  was  engaged  in 
war.  He  appears  first  to  have  invaded  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, and  taken  from  them  their  liberty  and  laid  them 
under  a  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  In 
tlie  reduction  of  these  provinces  a  multitude  of  the  in- 
habitants were  barbarously  put  to  death.  Milan,  the 
capital  city,  after  a  siege  and  capture,  was  levelled  with 
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the  ground  by  his  soldiers,  three  hundred  captives  sent 
into  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  that  remained  were 
divided  into  four  vOlages  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
But,  with  the  aid  of  Manuel,  the  elegant  and  stately 
Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashy  bed  and  again  decked 
herself  in  her  beauty.  The  Lombards  were  joined  by 
the  Venetians,  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  and  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  the  government  of  Frederic  in  Italy  was 
sooner  overturned  than  built  up.  In  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  century,  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  he  was 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  third  crusade.  He  led  b, 
powerful  army  into  the  dominion  of  the  Turts;  marched 
twenty  days  through  a  barren  and- most  dismal  country, 
perpetually  harassed  by  swaiins  of  the.  fierce  enemy, 
who,  though  often  repulsed,  came  back  with  additional 
fury  and  increased  numbers  till  he  at  length  reached  the 
gates  of  Iconium.  He  now  took  an  account  of  his 
forces,  and  found  that  he  had  only  one  thousand  knights 
able  to  bear  arms  and  fight  on  horseback.  Yet,  by  a 
resolute  and  hold  onset,  he  defeated  the  Turkish  guard 
and  stormed  the  sultan's  capital.  The  place  surrendered 
and  the  garrison  begged  for  mercy  and  were  spai-ed. 
From  this  city  Frederic  advanced,  without  serious  oppo- 
sition, till  he  came  suddenly  to  his  death.  While  bath- 
ing one  day  in  a  small  stream  in  Cilieia  he  was  drowned. 
The  remains  of  his  gallant  army  now  rapidly  passed 
away,  overcome  by  &tigue,  exposure  and  the  darts  of 
the  enemy. 

In  England  the  state  of  affairs  was  for  the  most  part, 

this  century,  truly  deplorable.     It  opened  with  the 

Teign  of  Henry  the  First,  a  uaur|>er.     His  elder  brother, 

Robert,  was  the  rightful  heir ;  hut  he  being  absent  when 

■libe  throne  became  vacant,  Henry  caused  himself  to  be 
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crowned  on  Sunday  in  Westminster  Abbey,  In  tha 
choice  of  his  wife  and  queen  he  was  most  fortunate. 
tShc  was  Maud,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
snmamed  T/i«  Good.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  restra 


of  her  righteoua  influt 


■,  the  treachei 


s  cunning  a 


croflty  of  his  character   might  have  led  him  to  i 
greater  eices&ea.      "When  Robert  returned  from  ] 
tine,  where  be  had  been  on  a  crusade,  and  found  t 
Henry  had  enpplanted  him  as  to  the  throne,  he  was  g 
ly  offended  and  made  the  attempt  to  get  possession  c 
right.    But  he  was  beaten,  taken  prisoner  by  his  brothel 
his  eyes  put  out,  and  then  imprisoned  till  his  deatqj 
When  Henry  found  himself  the  undisputed  possessor  a 
the  kingdom,  he  went  over  to  Normandy  to  see  to  1 
posseeeions  there.     Having  settled  matters  there  to  I 
liking,  he  was  about  to  embark  on  his  return,  when  1 
was  addressed  by  a  seaman  as  follows ;  "  My  liege,  u 
father  served  your  father  all  hia  life  upon  the  sea. 
steered  the  ship  with  the  golden  buoy  on  the 
which  your  father  sailed  to  conquer  England.    I  bese 
you  to  grant  me  the  same  office,     I  have  a  fair  vessel  ii 
the  harbor  here,  called  'The  Wbite  Ship,'  manned  1 
fifty  sailors  of  renown.     I  pray  you,  sire,  to  let  ; 
servant  have  the  honor  of  steering  you  in  *Thel 
Ship'  to  England,"  But  the  king,  having  already  ol 
his  vessel,  was  not  able  to  accept  the  offer,  but  ea 
would  permit  his  son,  the  prince,  and  his  company,  i 
was  a  very  gay  one,  to  sail  in  "  The  White  Ship," 
tho  king  had  sailed  for  some  hours,  and  the  cool  of  ti 
night  had  set  in,  the  fifty  sailors  sat  down  to  their  o 
and  the  fair  "White  Ship"  shot  out  on  the  bosom  ^ 
tho  waters  with  its  merry  throng  of  England's  nob] 
youth,  ladies  and  men.    When,  now,  they  were  fer  fro( 
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shore,  a  fearful  crash  was  heartl,  aiul  thon>  ftWrto  miA\  tt 
terrified  scream  as  was  seldom  \wnn\  on  tho  mldhl^hi 
air.  That  scream  reached  the  earn  of  tho  klii^  Hud  hU 
party,  though  they  knew  not  what  it  intnMii,  l^ht^ 
"White  Ship"  had  struck  upon  a  rook,  Hlio  mpldly 
sank,  and  all  on  board,  save  ono,  ju^riHluul.  Wliott  iliM 
king  received  news  of  the  terrible  (llHant(U*,  hn  foil  to  ih« 
earth  al  one  dead,  and  never  afierwanl  Wft«  >*in«ti  io 
smile.  But  he  was  no  better  for  the  rdflloiioti,  11m  n*^ 
mained  the  same  wicked  and  cru^d  man  ho  Wrtw  wfi^n  hM 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  A  iturtalti  ]umi  ]nu\  dis- 
pleased him  in  his  verses.  Jle  Khow<ul  h\n  tl\n\tU*nnim*  by 
casting  him  into  prison,  and  theris  (mUmttp^  U\n  ^*yi^n  Ut 
be  torn  from  his  head.  So  grcrat  wnn  iUv.  f^^ttuy  miif^i 
by  this  horrid  mutilation  that  i)w  blbid^rd  ptH  dttsh^fl 
out  his  brains  against  th^j  walU  (4  hin  \tfin4mi 

Upon  the  king's  death  i)w  ihrfma  wm  nmt^mA  ftg»jf#, 
and  now  St^jphen  won;  th^?  (^(mtt,  \U*.  f^^m^A  f^ft  iiifi4^ 
teen  year»,  fifUfm  fjf  whkh  wtmt  4'>mt%iitm(4  in  fMt  WHf, 
During  hw  r^A^  thft  EngVt$ih  fpMffAfK  nnflhf^A  tfpft'^  iimtt 
they  had  (:rfir  fhme  nnfhvr  i^ny  f/ih^  ttt^fttP^tf<h,  A  #rt(U>r 
upon  tfoftrwr  lirne^  f^aajpic  ^^fh^  4^i4^im  ^^'^  6\U4  ^HU 
derik  raniwi^  tlmn  whh  tmm*^  iim  p^^m^fifM^  itmi  m^\ 

iBp  by  nHiift  nhinnwilW  sao4  fey  itm  im^  ^Hh  ^(f^if^M^  fM^'k- 

eri  lift'  nk'e^-  twsJxfe  ^  V<Wii»;  1Uvi»»  #liftji»  '^^t  'mm^^  itiii&4 

tfe*nd:t*iv   \viv^t<."      Ifhrt-  (♦^mf.i»y   ^-t*^   <*|U«»mWM';:    A*1MW^ 
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tbt'ui  liail  tboir  castles  and  defended  themselves  wUb  I 
their  ow»  ewords.    At  one  period  of  Stephen's  reign,  be-  if 
cause  h«  would  not  do  as  he  wished  him,  the  Pope  laid  1 
the  country  under  an  interdict.    He  forbade  the  clergy  to  I 
hold  any  religious  servicer,  to  marry  any  couples,  oi 
bury  any  dead.     This  increased  the  horrors  of  the  times.  ] 
All  this  while  there  was  a  struggle  going  on  between  I 
the  civil  and  Papal  (wwer,  and  though  the  kin^,  parlia-f 
lents  and  lawyers  struggled  against  it,  yet  the  RomanJ 
Church  succeeded  tii  foteting  on  the  nation  more  thsa>« 
two  thirds  of  what  was  called  the  Pontifical  law.     From'4 
the  time  that  this  imposition  succeeded,  dates  the  rise  of  1 
that  conflict  lietween  the  cii-il  and  Church  authoritjes  J 
that  kept  the  kingdom  in  a  distracted  state.     The  pro- I 
gi'ess  of  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  especiall^l 
great  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  First  and  Stephen.! 
The  claims  of  both  thoac   kings  being  doubtful,  they  1 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  favor  of  the 
clergy,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  granting  them 
additional  privileges  and  powers.     Hitherto  the  kings  of 
England  possessed  the  right  of  giving  to  a  bishop  the 
rinff  and  crosier,  as  was  practised  on  the  contincut,  an<l 
for  the  same  purpose.     These  kings  gave  up  this  j>rivi- 
lege,  and  only  reserved  the  right  of  allegiance  and  tem- 
poral obedience.     Stephen's  brother  was  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  had  great  power  and  influence,     Tlic  lawful 
heir  was  set  aside  for  Stephen,  and  during  the  civil  wars 
that  followed,  the  clei^y  were  able  to  advance  their 
interests,  and  among  other  things  obtained  the  power  to 
decide  cases  of  breach  of  iailh  in  civil  contracts.     This 
was  the  boldest  step  ever  taken  by  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  caloulated  to  bring  under  their  care  most  I 
of  the  transactions  of  civil  life.     The  death  of  Stephen  I 
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left  for  his  Buccessor,  Henry  the  Second,  an  undisputeil 
title,  and  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  since  the  deatli  of 
Edward  tlie  Confessor.  Possessed  of  this  great  advan- 
tage he  used  it  in  attempting  to  break  the  power  of  a 
tyranuizing  clergy.  At  the  council  of  Clarendon  acts 
were  passed  by  whicli  tlie  usurpations  of  tlie  Papal  court 
■were  thrown  off,  and  the  state  was  again  endowed  with 
its  lawful  power.  At  this  counuil  sixteen  articles  were 
passed,  ten  of  which  the  Poi>e  condemned,  and  the  re- 
maining six  he  did  not  approve.  But  In  spite  of  the 
Pope's  displeasure  and  censure,  the  king  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of  the  articles  in  a  council  which  he  assembled 
at  Northampton.  But  a  reign  that  began  well,  endetl 
most  shamefully. 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  tragio  career  of  Thomas 
k  Beokct  was  acted.  This  Booket  was  the  king's  favor- 
ite, and  had  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  lie  was  brave,  well  educated, 
clever  and  gay.  In  battle  he  had  shown  himself  a  good 
soldier,  and  when  he  went  abroad  he  appeai-ed  as  grand 
.  u  a  king.  Now,  the  king  wished  a  fit  and  willing  agent 
■to  help  him  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  power  of  the 
rfergy  to  proper  bounds.  Believing  that  Becket  would 
be  true  to  his  interests  in  tliis  matter,  lie  made  him  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbnry.  Ho  had  already  tried  him,  as  he 
thought,  and  found  him  I'eady  to  give  him  aid.  But,  no 
sootier  had  Beeket  been  honored  with  the  primate's  mitre, 
than  he  changed  his  whole  course  of  life.  Ue  dismisBed 
his  brilliant  train,  ate  coarse  bread,  drank  bitter  water, 
wore  sackcloths  covered  with  dirt  next  his  skin,  flogged 
hia  back  to  punish  Iiimself,  lived  most  of  the  time  in  a  lit- 
tle cell,  anil  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  people  every 
day.     This  mode  of  life  gave  him  more  notoriety  than  all 
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his  grandeur  Iiad  doue  while  lord  chancellor.  The  king 
would  not  have  niinded  this  very  much,  if  he  had  not 
in  more  important  things  opposed  his  will  in  every  way, 
'Ellis  involved  them  in  a,  quarrel,  which  was  aggravated 
by  a  horrid  murder  committed  hy  one  of  the  clergy. 
When  the  king  demanded  that  the  priest  who  had  done 
the  deed  should  bt^  di-livered  up  for  trial  like  other 
criminals,  Bccket  refused  to  surrender  him  and  kept 
him  conlined  in  the  bishop's  prison.  By  this  act  he 
violated  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  incurred  the  king's 
licrcc  displeasure.  Becket  then  tried  to  make  his  escape 
from  England,  but  no  sailor  would  Ltunch  a  boat  for 
Idm,  He  then  resolved  to  defy  the  laws  and  have  his 
own  way.  For  this  conduct  the  king  arraigned  him  for 
high  treason  before  a  great  council  assembled  at  North- 
ampton. The  whole  assembly  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  bishops  advised  him  to  resign  his  oflice  and  abandon 
hia  contest  with  the  king.  This  he  refused  to  do.  At 
an  adjourned  council  he  appeared,  bearing  a  great  cross 
in  his  right  hand,  and  sat  down,  holding  it  before  him. 
The  king  and  the  assemhly  retired  and  left  him  alone. 
Then  the  bishops  came  out  again  in  a  body  and  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor,  ilis  only  reply  was,  "Ihear."  The  trial 
then  proceeded  and  he  was  condemned,  but  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  to  Flanders.  Here  he  was  supported 
hy  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France,  which  encouraged 
him  to  pronounce  a  public  curse  on  all  who  had  sup- 
ported the  laws  passed  at  tlio  council  of  Clarendon.  In 
this  curse  ho  named  many  English  noblemen.  After  a 
while  France  and  England  were  made  friends,  and  the 
king  of  France  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  meeting 
between  Henry  and  Bccket.  Yet  they  were  not  made 
friends,  for  Becket  was  still  resolved  on  having  his  own 
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way,  which  so  disgusted  the  king  of  France  that  he 
declared  the  offending  prelate  "wanted  to  be  greater 
than  the  saints  and  better  than  St.  Peter."  The  two 
kings  then  rode  away  from  him.  Finally  another  meet- 
ing took  place  between  them,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Ikcket  should  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  revenues  belonging  to  that  see,  in  the  manner 
that  others  had  held  that  office  before  him.  In  the 
meantime  he  did  an  act  which  sliowed  that  his  proud 
lieart  was  not  yet  humbled.  He  excommunicated  the 
arclibishop  of  York  for  liaving  done  an  act  in  his 
absence,  at  the  king's  command,  that  belonged  to  the 
office  of  primate.  After  seven  years'  absence  he  again 
appeared  in  England,  though  he  was  warned  by  llamdf 
de  Broc,  an  angry  knight,  that  he  would  not  live  to  eat 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  England.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
shunned  by  the  nobility,  and  by  all  but  the  peasants, 
who  appear  to  have  cherished  an  affection  for  him.  His 
first  act  on  his  arrival  was  to  excommunicate  all  liis 
enemies.  His  conduct  greatly  displeased  the  king,  and 
his  anger  became  intense  when  he  was  assured  by  the 
archbisliop  of  York  tliat  he  couhl  have  no  rest  while 
Thomas  a  Becket  lived.  In  the  presence  of  tlie  court 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Have  I  no  one  here  who  will  deliver  me 
from  this  man  ?  "  Four  knights,  hearing  these  words  of 
tlie  king,  quietly  left  the  court  and,  on  horseback,  hast- 
ened awav  to  Canterburv,  whero  thev  arrived  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tliey  entered  the  house  of  tlie 
ardibislioj),  and,  witliout  bowing  or  saying  a  word,  sat  • 
<lowH  on  the  Hoor  and  stared  him  in  tlie  face.  Hceki't  then 
said  to  them,  "  Wliat  do  you  want?"  One  of  them 
replied,  "  Wi'  want  the  exeomnuinical ion  taken  from  the 
bishojjs  and  you  to  answer  for  your  offences  to  the  king." 

IS 
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Becket  rcpliccl  that  no  threats  would  ever  make  him 
yield.  "  Then,"  said  they, "  we  will  try  stronger  measures 
than  threats."  They  then  withdrew  and  armed  them- 
selves. While  they  were  out,  the  archbishop  left  his 
palace  and  went  into  the  cathedral.  His  monks  and 
servants  begged  liim  to  make  his  escape,  but  he  reso- 
lutely refused.  The  knights  came  up  to  him,  and  not 
wishing  to  kill  him,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try or  go  with  them.  But  he  would  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  in  reply  incensed  them  with  his  severe 
reproaches  to  that  degree,  that  they  slew  him  there  with 
their  swords  before  the  altar.  Some  have  thought  that 
it  was  the  king's  wish  that  Becket  should  be  killed, 
but  such  is  probably  not  the  case,  since  he  was  not  a 
cruel  man,  and  well  knew  should  he  encourage  such  a 
bloody  deed,  the  Pope's  vengeance  and  the  hatred  of  all 
Christian  nations  would  fall  upon  him.  When  the  news 
came  to  him  of  what  the  four  knights  had  done,  he  was 
filled  with  dismay,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  the 
murder  was  without  his  knowledge  or  favor.  He 
fin:illy  made  peace  with  the  Pope,  but  the  four  knights 
wore  excommunicated.  Henry  succeeded  more  speedily 
in  securing  the  Pope's  pardon,  because  he  had  it  in  his 
])ower  to  aid  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  pontiff.  At 
this  time  the  Irish  Church  was  much  more  independent 
of  the  Roman  than  was  the  English.  Here  the  Pope 
had  made  little  progress  in  power,  or  his  see  in  its  cor- 
rupting influence.  In  fact  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tlio  Irisli,  nor  tlioy  Avith  him.  Ilonce  he  received  from 
thoni  no  Potor's  Ponce. 

An  ()]>port unity  ocourrod  for  Henry  to  make  a  conquest 
of  the  island,  wliich  he  was  not  slow  to  use ;  and  when 
the  work  was  done  the  Irish  Church  was  enslaved  to 
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Rome,  as  the  English  Church  had  been.  This  loyal  act 
of  his  now  faithful  son  was  rewarded  by  the  Pope  with 
pardon  and  reconciliation,  and  Becket's  murder  was  no 
longer  a  subject  of  quarrel.  The  last  days  of  this  king 
were  embittered  by  the  unnatural  hatred  and  rebellion  of 
his  four  sons,  whose  cruel  ingratitude  broke  his  heart. 

The  successor  of  Henry  the  Second  was  his  son  Rich- 
ard of  the  Lion  Heart,  so  called  for  liis  romantic  courage 
and  deeds  in  one  of  the  crusades.  He  was  a  brave  and 
mighty  soldier,  a  rebellious  and  ungrateful  son,  a  cruel 
and  incompetent  ruler.  His  reign  began  with  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  had  forbidden  to  appear 
at  his  coronation.  But  great  numbers  assembled  in 
London  with  presents  to  show  their  respect  for  their 
new  sovereign.  This  deed  of  good  tvtlII  was  no  safe- 
guard. A  riot  ensued,  and  the  enemies  of  this  perse- 
cuted race  were  twenty-four  hours  employed  in  hunting 
and  killing  Jews  in  the  city  and  in  destroying  their  pro- 
perty. The  horrors  of  this  massacre  present  one  of  the 
darkest  pictures  in  history.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  spent  in  Palestine  fighting  Turks,  for  which  work 
he  had  a  master  spirit  and  giant  arm.  The  deeds  he  'is 
there  reported  to  have  done  were  truly  wonderful.  On 
his  return  he  resumed  the  crown,  but  made  a  feeble  ruler. 
War  was  his  element,  and  he  could  not  long  be  at  peace 
with  his  neighbors.  In  a  war  with  France  he  was  in 
the  act  of  storming  a  castle  when  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  an  arrow.  He  was  king  ten  years,  in  which 
time  the  Pope  had  a  good  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
power  in  England,  and  improved  it. 
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CHAPTER     XLVI. 

SUCCESSION    OP   POPES. PREDEUIC   FIRST. 

Pascal  the  Second  filled  the  Papal  chair  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  Desiring  to  hold  all  the 
powers  his  predecessors  had  acquired,  he  renewed  their 
decrees  at  a  council  held  in  the  year  1102,  against  inves- 
titure^ and  their  anathemas  against  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Germany.  Henry  resisted  with  great  firmness  and 
skill,  the  pei-fidious  plans  of' the  Pope,  and  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  contend  with  this  formidable  enemy 
alone,  he  would  no  doubt  have  triumphed.  But  his 
brave  spirit  was  broken  when  he  saw  his  own  son  turn 
traitor,  and  take  up  arms  against  his  person  and  his 
cause.  This  base  and  unnatural  son  seized  his  father 
and  compelled  him  to  resign  his  crown  to  him,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Deserted  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers, the  unfortunate  emperor  retired  to  Liege,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  HOG.  In  this  wicked  conduct  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth  was  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Pope, 
who  professed  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  with 
which  the  son  had  bound  himself  to  his  father  and  his 
king.  Pascal,  however,  failed  to  realize  all  the  advan- 
tages he  had  hoped  for  from  this  unholy  business. 

Ho  ex})ected  that  the  son  would  be  so  grateful  to  him 
foi-  his  aid  in  robbing  his  father  of  his  throne,  that  he 
would  grant  him  all  he  asked.  But  the  new  emperor 
once  invested  with  the  imperial  crown  and  power,  held 
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fast,  with  a  firm  grasp,  all  the  rights  and  powers  his 
father  had  possessed.  This  conduct  gave  Pascal  great 
offence,  who  tlierefore  caused  to  be  rei>eateii  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Guastalla  and  Troves,  the  decrees  ajjainst  lartMi- 
ture,  Tliis  proceeding  rekindled  the  flames  of  contro- 
versv  in  all  their  furv.  Henrv  the  Fifth,  however, 
beinsr  ensraged  at  the  time  in  wars  with  other  enemies, 
was  forced  to  postpone  a  vindication  of  his  rights 
against  the  Pope  for  a  few  years.  But  as  soon  as  lie 
had  made  peace  with  his  other  enemies  and  had  quieted 
the  tumults  that  disturl>ed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  lie 
set  out  for  Italv  with  a  formidable  armv. 

lie  began  his  march  in  the  year  1110,  and  the  tn^m- 
bling  Pope,  seeing  himself  without  the  means  of  defence 
against  such  a  strong  force,  proposed  terms  of  peace. 
Tliese  terms  were :  "  Tliat  the  emperor  should  yield  his 
right  of  investing  with  the  rim]  and  crosier  ;  on  tlie 
other  hand  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  resign  and 
give  over  to  him  and  his  successors,  all  tlie  grants  re- 
ceived from  Charlemagne,  of  the  riglits  and  privileges 
that  belonged  to  royalty,  such  as  the  assessing  of  taxes, 
coining  money,  and  possessing  independent  lands  and 
territories." 

These  conditions  were  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  and 
he  gave  his  consent  to  them.  But  to  tlie  German  and 
Italian  bishops  they  were  very  offensive,  and  they  bit- 
terly protested  against  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
flispleasure,  a  terrible  tumult  arose  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
On  this  accoimt  Henry  the  Fifth  ordered  the  Pope  to 
be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Viterbo.  Af- 
t(T  remaining  there  some  time,  Pascal  was  induced 
to  enter  into  new  arrangements.  He  annulled  the 
former  agreement  and    conceded  to    the    emperor 
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privilege  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots  with  the 
ring  and  crosier.  Thus  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Pope  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  the  emperor. 

But  this  peace  lasted  only  a  short  time.  As  Beretiger 
violated  a  profession  of  faith  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  make  against  his  conscience,  so  Pascal  declared  that 
through  oppression  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  con- 
sent to  a  wrong  principle.  He  was  accused  of  having 
violated,  in  a  shameful  manner,  the  duties  and  dignity 
of  his  station  by  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
emperor.  To  quiet  these  commotions  and  hush  the  loud 
voice  of  censure,  he  assembled  a  council  in  the  year  1112, 
at  which  he  humbly  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  concluding  peace  with  the  emperor  upon  such  terms 
and  submitted  the  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil. That  body  solemnly  annulled  the  treaty  and  de- 
clared the  Pope's  conduct  scandalous.  In  consequence 
of  this  action,  terrible  calamities  befel  the  Church  and 
State.  The  emperor  was  excommunicated  in  many 
councils  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  was  even 
placed  in  the  black  list  of  heretics.  These  violent  pro- 
ceedings exposed  him  to  great  danger,  for  the  age  was 
dark  and  cruel. 

To  complete  his  load  of  anxiety,  he  saw  the  German 
princes  revolting  from  him  and  taking  up  arms  on  the 
Pope's  side.  To  put  an  end  to  these  calamities,  Henry 
set  out  once  more  with  a  great  army  for  Italy,  in  the 
year  1116,  and  the  following  year  arrived  at  Rome. 
Without  delay  he  assembled  the  consuls,  senators  and 
nobles.  In  the  meantime  the  Pope  had  lied  to  Bene- 
vento,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Normans 
to  espouse  his  cause.     Encouraged  with  the  hope  of  re- 
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gaining  possession  of  Rome,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
war  against  the  emperor.  But  amidst  these  warlike 
preparations,  which  drew  the  attention  of  Europe  and 
threatened  great  events  and  bloody  scenes,  Pascal  died. 

A  few  days  after  his  death,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Mount  Cassin,  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church, 
was  made  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gelasius  the  Second. 
In  opposition  to  this  choice,  Henry  chose  Maurice  Bur- 
din,  archbishop  of  Braga,  in  Spain,  who  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  the  Eighth.  Upon  the  elevation  of  this  ri- 
val, Gelasius,  believing  himself  unsafe  in  Rome,  left  for 
France  and  soon  after  died  at  Clugni.  The  cardinals 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  journey,  then  chose  the 
archbishop  of  Vienna -and  count  of  Burgundy,  as  Pope, 
under  the  name  of  Calixtus  the  Second. 

This  eminent  prelate  was  a  near  relative  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  appointment  resulted  in  a  blessing  to  both 
Church  and  State.  His  high  birth,  and  heroic  and  no- 
ble qualities  commended  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Church.  Upon  his  occupation  of  the  Papal  chair,  he 
began  to  act  vigorously  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
see.  He  made  himself  master  of  that  city  and  took 
prisoner  his  rival,  Gregory  the  Eiglith,  and  confined 
him  in  prison.  In  the  meantime,  to  divert  the  emperor, 
he  excited  civil  commotions  in  Germany.  Yet  his  mind 
was  tempered  with  moderation  and  generosity ;  his  care- 
ful ear  was  open  to  prudent  counsel,  and  he  carefully 
surrendered  some  of  the  demands  upon  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  insisted.  These  concessions  he  was  willing  to 
make,  that  peace  might  be  restored  to  the  country  and 
the  people  be  relieved  from  a  terrible  burden  of  calami- 
ties. 

After  much  correspondence  and  delay  between  the  em- 
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peror  and  the  Pope,  peace  was  restored  at  a  diet  held  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1122.  It  was  here  agreed :  "That  in 
future,  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  chosen  by 
monks  and  canons,  to  whom  the  right  of  election  belong- 
ed, but  that  this  election  should  be  made  in  the  ]»re8ence 
of  the  emperor  or  of  an  ambassador  appointed  by  him 
for  that  purpose ;  that  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  the 
electors  the  decision  of  it  should  be  left  to  the  emperor, 
,  who  was  to  consult  with  the  bishops  upon  that  occasion ; 
that  the  bishop  or  abbot  should  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,*  receive  from  his  hands  the  n  galia 
and  homage  for  them ;  that  the  emperor  should  no  more 
confer  the  regalia  by  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  cro- 
sier^  which  were  the  ensigns  of  spiritual  dignity,  but 
that  of  the  Sceptre,  which  was  more  proper  to  invest 
the  person  elected,  in  the  possession  of  rights  and 
privileges  purely  temporal." 

In  the  following  year  this  agreement  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  the  Lateran  council. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  Calixtus  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ilonorius  the  Second,  who  occupied 
the  Papal  chair  six  years.  Upon  his  death  there  was  a 
schism  in  the  college  of  cardinals  of  which  one  party 
chose  Gregory,  a  cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Angelo,  who 
took  the  name  of' Innocent  the  Second.  The  other  par-, 
ty  chose  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Koman  prince,  who  was 
called  Anacletus  the  Second.  Innocent  having  but  few 
friends  in  Rome  or  Italy,  thought  it  best  to  retire  to 
France,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Outside  of 
Italy  this  Pope  was  highly  esteemed.  The  emperor 
Lotharius,  and  the  kings  of  England,  France  and  Spain, 
with  other  princes,  warmly  espoused  his  cause.  This 
was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  St.  Ber- 
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nard,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and  whose  advice  and 
authority  had  the  force  of  law  at  this  time,  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  supporters  of  Anacle- 
tus  were  fewer  in  number,  and  his  death  occurring  in 
1138,  relieved  them  from  the  perilous  task  of  supporting 
him  against  such  fearful  odds.  Innocent  was  now  left 
the  sole  and  undisputed  possessor  of  the  Apostolic  chair. 

This  Pope  presided  in  the  second  Lateran  council,  and 
about  four  years  after,  ended  his  days  in  peace.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Guy,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  who  ruled 
the  Roman  see  about  five  months,  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  the  Second.  His  reign  was  peaceful,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  leave  for  his  successor,  Lucius  the 
Second,  the  quiet  government  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  But  this  quiet  was  of  short  duration.  Soon 
the  usual  disturbing  influences  resumed  their  sway,  and 
sedition  and  tumult  followed.  About  elevqn  months 
after  his  elevation,  while  trying  to  suppress  a  riot,  he 
was  killed  by  the  rioters. 

In  the  year  1145,  Eugenius  the  Third  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  chair.  For  eight  years  his  government  was 
disturbed  by  the  same  troubles  and  tumults  he  found 
prevailing  on  his  elevation,  by  which  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  flee  from  Rome  to  escape  violence.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  his  exertions  and  perpetual  excite- 
ment in  trying  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  he 
claimed,  he  was  relieved  of  his  earthly  burdens  by  death 
in  the  year  1153. 

Frederic  the  First,  emperor  of  Germany,  acted-  the 
part  of  a  giant  figure  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of 
Europe  at  this  period.  He  publicly  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the 
German  empire,  and  if  was  his  ambition  to  make  his 
18* 
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govornTnent  respected  at  Itoitie,  and  in  Italy.  To  accom- 
plish this  design  he  resolved  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  his  design. 

Adrian  the  Fourth,  who  was  then  I*ope,  saw  with 
anxiety  the  danger  to  which  his  power  was  exposed,  and 
determined  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  it.  The 
first  occasion  of  trying  their  strength  was  offered  at 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Rome  in  the  year  1155. 
On  this  occasion  the  Pope  insisted  on  the  emperor's  per- 
forming, for  him  the  office  of  hostler,  and  holding  the 
stirrup  for  his  holiness.  The  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  emperor  with  disdain.  Then  other  contests 
arose  upon  matters  of  much  greater  importance,  relat- 
ing to  the  political  interests  of  the  empire.  When 
these  differences  were  settled,  new  subjects  of  dispute 
arose.  Frederic  now  tried  to  diminish  the  immense  rev- 
enues of  the  Pope,  bishops  and  monks,  and  made  a  law 
to  prevent  tlie  transfer  of  fiefs  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  lord  in  whose  name  they  were  held. 
He  also  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce 
the  little  republics  of  Italy  under  his  dominion.  These 
measures  were  expected,  by  neutral  powers,  to  produce 
a  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  ]>ut  the 
threatened  storm  was  .averted  by  the  death  of  Adrian 
in  the  year  1159. 

In  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope,  the  house  of  cardinals 
was  divided.  The  larger  and  more  powerful  party 
elected  Rowland,  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  the  Third ;  the  other  party  chose  Octa- 
vian,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  known  by  the  title  of  Vic- 
tor the  Fourth.  Alexander  was  odious  to  the  emperor ; 
Victor  was  his  choice. 

The  council  of  PaVia,  assembled  by  the  emperor  in 
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the  year  1160,  approved  the  election  of  Victor,  wliieli 
decision  was  a  complete  triumph  for  this  Pofe  in  (ler- 
many  and  Italy.  France  supported  ^Vk>xander,  and  to 
that  kingdom  he  lied. 

Amidst  the  strife  and  tumults  tliat  arose  from  this 
schism,  Victor  died.  But  his  place  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  choice  of  tlie  emperor,  which  was  C4regory, 
cardinal  of  Calixtus,  who  took  tlie  name  of  l^iHcal  tlie 
Third.  In  the  meantime,  Alexander  returned  to  Konio 
and  there  maintained  his  cause  with  great  resolution  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  In  the  year  116  7,  he 
held  a  Lateran  council  in  which  he  deposed  the  emperor, 
dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  rebel  against  him.  Soon  after  this  rash 
act,  Frederic  made  himself  master  of  Rome  and  Ah'X- 
ander  again  fled,  while  Pascal  took  the  Papal  chair. 
But  another  turn  of  fortune  once  more  brightened  the 
prospect  of  Alexander.  The  greater  part  of  the  imf)e- 
rial  army  was  destroyed  by  pestilence,  which  calamity 
forced  Frederic  to  abandon  Italy ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Pascal  died. 

These  two  events  relieved  the  surviving  Pof>e  of  the 
great  cause  of  trouble  and  alarm.  But  th(j  e?mperor, 
firmly  bent  on  triumph,*  without  delay  chose  another  to 
fill  the  place  of  Pascal,  who  took  the  name  of  Calixtus 
the  Thinl,  and  then  sustained  him  with  all  his  power. 
He  was  prevented  from  marching  into  Italy  for  a  time 
by  another  war  in  which  he  had  a  hand.  As  soon  as 
this  was  finished  he  marched  into  Italy  to  chastise  those 
states  that  had  revolte<l  from  him.  For  three  years  he 
emleavored  to  sulxlue  these  states;  but  being  unsuccess- 
ful, he  became  <liscou raged  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 
He  was  now  disposed  to  have  peace,  and  in  the  year 
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IIVV,  it  was  concluded  at  Venice  with  Alexander,  and  a 
truce  with^is  other  enemies. 

The  same  Pope,  however,  became  involved  in  trouble 
with  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England,  in  the  case  of 
Becket,  as  we  have  already  related. 

To  maintain  what  he  considered  his  rights  and  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  and  authority  of  his  see,  he  not  only 
used  all  the  prudence,  genius,  and  art  he  possessed,  but 
also  military  force.  Among  his  strokes  of  policy  we 
find  that  in  the  Lateran  council  convened  by  him  in  the 
year  1179,  it  was  decreed  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disturbances  attending  the  election  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  election  should  be  confined  in  future  to  the 
cardinals  alone,  and  that  the  person  in  whose  favor  two 
thirds  of  the  college  voted,  should  be  considered  the 
lawful  pontiff.  By  this  law  both  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple were  henceforth  excluded  from  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  this  chief  prelate.  A  decree  was  also  passed  declar- 
ing war  against  all  heretics.  This  declaration  was  con- 
sidered necessary  at  this  time  because  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  numbers. 

The  riglit  of  commending  candidates  to  the  degree  of 
saints  was  by  this  council  declared  to  be  so  sacred  a 
privilege  that  it  must  in  future  be  confined  to  the  Popes. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  power  of 
erecting  new  kingdoms  and  disposing  of  crowns,  had 
been  claimed  by  the  Popes.  This  power  was  used  by 
Alexander  in  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the  year  11 79 
he  conferred  the  title  of  king  with  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, upon  Alphonso  the  First,  duke  of  Portugal.  This 
prince  had,  during  the  reign  of  Lucius  the  Second,  made 
his  province  tributary  to  the  Roman  see,  by  which  act 
he  won  the  marked  favor  of  its  head. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  year  1181,  Lu- 
cius the  Third  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  votes 
of  the  cardinals  alone.  But  his  seat  in  the  Papal  chair 
was  very  unquiet.  He  was  twice  driven  out  of  the  city 
by  the  Romans,  who  could  not  bear  a  Pope  that  had 
been  chosen  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  he 
died,  four  years  after  his  consecration,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Urban  the  Third.  This  Pope,  on  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  died  of  grief, 
about  two  years  after  his  consecration.  His  successor, 
Gregory  the  Eighth,  lived  only  two  months  after  his 
promotion,  and  was  followed  by  Clement  the  Third, 
who  filled  the  chair  three  years.  But  in  this  short  reign 
he  succeeded  in  draining  Europe  of  both  men  and  money 
to  sustain  the  crusades. 

The  deeds  of  Celestine  the  Third,  who  next  came  to 
the  Papal  chair,  make  a  brighter  light  in  history  tlian 
many  of  his  predecessors.  He  excommunicated  Henry 
the  Sixth  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  because  they 
had  imprisoned  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  crusades.  He  inflicted  the  same  penalty 
on  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  king  of  Gallicia  and  Leon,  on 
account  of  an  unlawful  marriage  which  he  had  con- 
tracted. He  also  commanded  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  to  receive  again,  as  his  lawful  wife,  the  queen 
whom  he  had  divorced ;  this  order  was  obeyed. 

But  the  most  resolute  and  illustrious  Pope  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  whose  exploits  made  the  greatest  noise  in 
Europe,  was  Innocent  the  Third.  He  became  Pope  at 
the  close  of  this  century  and  his  history  belongs  to  the 
next  age. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

JERUSALEM. CRUSADES. — KNIGHTS. MISSIONS. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded  by  the  valor 
of  Christian  knights  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
retained  its  vigor  in  the  early  part  of  this.  The  Ma- 
hometans had  been  amazed  and  terrified  by  the  power 
and  valor  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  and  for  a  time  dared 
not  molest  them  in  the  possession  of  their  new  kingdom. 
When,  however,  they  saw  great  numbers  of  these  chiefs 
return  to  Europe,  and  those  that  remained  divided 
among  themselves,  they  began  to  renew  their  courage 
and  meditate  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  hopes  of  driv- 
ing tlie  invaders  from  Palestine.  They  began  by 
harassing  Christians  on  every  hand,  and  for  many 
years  continued  this  kind  of  war.  But  the  valor  of  the 
remaining  Christians  kept  them  at  bay.  When  at  length 
these  survivors  saw  the  Turkish  chief,  Atabek  Zenglii, 
after  a  long  siege,  make  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Edessa,  and  the  same  fate  threaten  An tioch,  their  courage 
began  to  fail.  Then  -they  turned  their  eyes  once  more 
to  Europe  for  aid,  and  earnestly  asked  assistance.  Their 
entreaties  were  listened  to  with  interest  and  concern  by 
the  Popes  of  Itome,  who,  without  delay,  tried  to  induce 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  other  Christian  princes  to 
go  to  their  relief.  This  proposal  was  not  received  with 
that  zeal  and  alacrity  that  had  inspired  them  at  an 
earlier  day.     It  was  made  a  subject  of  debate  in  the 
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councils  of  clergy  and  people  until  Eugenius  the  Third 
came  to  the  Papal  chair.  Bernard,  the  famous  abbot, 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause  and  preached  a  new  cnisade  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  grand  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Vezelai  in  the  year  1146,  at  which  Louis  the 
Seventh  of  France,  with  his  queen,  and  a  vast  assembly 
of  the  chief  nobility,  were  present,  Bernard  commended 
the  enterprise  in  a  manner  so  eloquent  and  persuasive; 
he  declared  with  such  assurance  that  he  had  a  Divine 
commission  to  foretell  its  glorious  success,  that  the  king 
and  queen,  with  the  nobility,  immediately  resolved  to 
undertake  the  crusade,  and  prepare  themselves*  for  the 
march  into  Palestine.  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany, 
was  reluctant  to  follow  the  example  of  Louis,  but  was  at 
length  persuaded  also  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
same  eloquent  and  fervid  preacher  that  had  moved  the 
French  court. 

The  two  princes  raised  each  great  armies,  and  at  their 
heads  set  out  by  different  roads  for  Jerusalem. 

But  famine,  the  sword  of  the  Mahometans,  shipwreck 
and  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks, — ^wlio  dreaded  these 
Western  Christian  soldiers  more  than  the  infidels, — 
reduced  the  armies  to  a  small  size.  The  remnant,  led 
by  Louis,  reached  Antioch  in  the  year  1148,  that  by 
Conrad  reached  Nice  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  both  armies  proceeded  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  they  led  back  into  Europe  the  misera- 
ble remnant  of  their  followers. 

The  failure  of  this  crusade  resulted  in  grpat  evils  to 
Europe  by  draining  tlie  country  of  its  wealth  and  tlie 
loss  of  a  host  of  valuable  lives,  while  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  country  were  impoverished.  But  the  condition 
of  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  quite  desperate.     If  the  Chris- 
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tian  princes  had  suppressed  the  spirit  of  division  among 
themselves,  and  united  vigorously  against  the  common 
enemy,  they  could  have  defended  themselves  with  suc- 
cess, and  recovered  the  glory  they  had  lost.  There  was, 
however,  a  fatal  corruption  of  manners  and  principle 
prevailing  among  all  classes.  The  leaders  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  seductions  of  ambition,  avarice,  injustice 
and  every  species  of  vice.  By  their  intestine  quarrels, 
jealousies,  and  disorders,  they  so  weakened  their  strength 
that  the  united  and  active  enemy  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage. Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  most 
valiant  and  chivalrous  chief  the  Mahometan  annals  can 
boast,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  disorder  and 
waged  war  against  the  Christians  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  success.  He  took  prisoner  Guy,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
in  a  great  and  fatal  battle  fought  near  Tiberias  in  the 
year  1187,  and  in  the  same  year  he  reduced  Jerusalem 
itself  under  his  own  dominion.  These  disasters  threw 
the  Christian  cause  into  a  desperate  state  and  left  no 
glimpse  of  hope  for  them.  The  Popes  again  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  induced  Frederic  the  First  to  lead 
another  crusade  to  tlie  relief  of  the  oppressed  Christians 
in  Palestine.  An  account  of  this  expedition,  and  of  the 
death  of  its  chief,  we  have  related  briefly  in  another 
chapter. 

The  example  of  Frederic  was  followed  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  and  by  the  lion  hearted  Richard 
the  First,  of  England.  These  two  kings  set  out  with  a 
great  number  of  ships  and  transports  in  the  year  1190 
and  arrived  in  Palestine  the  next  year.  In  their  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  they  were  quite  successful. 
They  laid  siege  to  Acre,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and 
though  it  was  defended  with  skill  and  firmness,  yet  it 
was  taken. 
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Tlie  French  king  then  retnrned  to  France,  leaving  a 
lai^e  piirt  of  liis  army  in  Palestine.  King  Eicliard 
pnahed  forward  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
showed  daily  his  great  and  noble  qualities  as  &  military 
chie£  He  defeated  the  famous  Saladin  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  made  him.self  master  of  Jaffa  and  desarea. 
The  French  and  Italian  troops  having  deserted  him,  and 
great  and  pressing  interests  in  England  demanding  his 
return,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Saladin  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  three  m.onths,  and  three  days,  in  the  year 
1182.  He  then  left  Palestine  with  hia  whole  army  and 
returned  home.  Thus  ended  the  third  crusade  against 
the  infidels,  by  which  England,  France,  and  Germany 
were  nearly  exhausted  of  men  and  money,  and  no  sub- 
stantial advantage  gained  for  the  cause  that  had  induced 
the  mighty  sacrifice. 

These  bloody  wars  gave  rise  to  three  famous  militaiy 
societies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  rob- 
bers that  infested  the  puhhc  roads,  to  harass  the  5Ia- 
hometans  with  constant  irritation  by  daring  military  ex- 
ploits, and  to  assist  the  poor  and  sick  pilgrims  who 
showed  their  religious  zeal  by  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Of 
these  orders,  those  called  Hospitalers  derived  their 
name  from  a  hospital  in  Jerusalem  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  In  this  hospital  a  number  of  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  oonstantly  employed  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  and  sick  pilgrims  th.-it  were  daily 
arriving  at  the  city.  When  Jerusalem  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  kingdom  this  fund  was  vastly  increased 
by  the  bounty  of  princes  and  other  wealthy  persons. 
Its  receipts  were  gi-eater  than  the  expenses,  and  Ilay- 
,  mond  clii  Puy,  the  liead  of  the  hospital,  offered  the  king 
[  of  Jerusalem  means  from  its  funds  to  make  war  upon 
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the  enemy.  Baldwin  accepted  the  offer,  and  it  was  a 
proved  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Hence 
appeared  the  strange  sight  of  the  head  of  the  hospital, 
with  his  assistants,  who  had  been  employed  in  deeds  o 
charity  and  mercy,  remote  from  scenes  of  strife,  taking 
up  arms  and  vigorously  assailing  the  enemy,  as  a  band 
of  hardy  warriors.  The  whole  order  was  now  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  knights 
of  illustrious  birth,  who  were  to  draw  their  swords  for 
the  holy  cause ;  the  second,  composed  of  priests,  ofiicia- 
ted  in  the  churches  that  belonged  to  the  order;  the 
third  consisted  of  common  soldiers.  This  order  distin- 
guished itself  by  valiant  exploits  and  became  immensely 
wealthy.  When  Palestine  was  finally  lost,  they  passed 
over  into  Cyprus,  and  afterward  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  they  maintained 
themselves  a  long  time.  When,  at  length,  they  were 
driven  from  that  island  by  the  Turks,  Charles  the  Fifth 
gave  them  a  grant  of  the  isle  of  Malta. 

Another  order  was  called  Knights  Tem^plars,  This 
order  derived  its  name  from  a  palace  adjoining  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  which  they  occupied,  set  apart  for 
their  use  by  Baldwin  the  Second.  This  society  was  en- 
tirely military,  and  its  foundation  was  laid  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  year  1118  by  Hugues  des  Payens,  Geoffrey  of 
St.  Amour,  and  seven  other  persons  whose  names  are 
unknown.  It  did  not  become  a  well  established  society 
before  the  year  1228.  Then  it  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  prepared  by  St.  Bernard.  These  knights 
were  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  force  of 
arms,  to  inspect  the  public  roads,  and  protect  the  pil- 
grims visiting  Jerusalem  against  the  cruelty  and  insults 
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'  the  infidels.  This  order  flourished,  and  acquired  great 
.me  by  the  remarkable  military  ability  and  success  of 
s  members,  and  also  great  riches.  As  the  prosperity 
^^^^:f  the  order  increased  its  vices  were  multiplied,  and  its 
^^rrogance,  luxury,  and  cruelty  became  so  excessive  ithat 
i-'iis  privileges  were  revoked  and  the  order  suppressed. 

The  third  order,  though  military,  was  permitted  to 
Xnave  a  care  of  the  sick  and  poor.  This  order  was  known 
Tby  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Je- 
^•usalem.  We  cannot  trace  its  history  further  back  than 
"the  year  1190.  During  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  was 
long  and  difiicult,  several  pious  and  charitable  merchants 
of  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  moved  with  compassion  at 
sight  of  the  suiFerings  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
besiegers,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  They  erected  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  this 
charitable  work,  which  so  forcibly  impressed  the  minds 
of  the  officers  directing  the  siege  with  its  advantages, 
that  they  formed  a  society  of  German  knights  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  This  resolution  was  highly  approved 
by  Pope  Celestine  the  Third,  and  he  confirmed  the  order 
by  a  bull  issued  on  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1192. 
It  was  entirely  composed  of  Germans,  and  those,  too,  of 
illustrious  birth.  The  support  of  Christianity,  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  were  the  important  duties  and  services 
to  which  the  Teutonic  Knights  devoted  themselves  by  a 
solemn  vow.  Their  lives  were  austere  and  frugal,  and 
they  were  marked  by  their  white  mantles,  upon  each  one 
of  which  was  a  black  cross.  For  their  generous  labor 
their  only  earthly  reward  was  bread  and  water.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  order  at  first.     But  their  later 
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history,  like  all  kindred  societies,  showed  gross  degene- 
racy. Worldly  prosperity  <ind  wealth  banished  their 
virtues,  and  corrupted  them  with  vices.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  armies  from  Palestine  these  knights  made 
themselves  masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and 
Semigallia.  But  in  process  of  time  their  victorious  arms 
received  severe  checks,  and  their  growing  power  met  a 
successful  resistance. 

The  writers  of  this  century  complain  bitterly  of  the 
cruel  treatment  Christians  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabians.  They  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Chnstians  were  engaged  with  these  enemies 
in  destructive  warfare,  and  that  when  hostile  powers  are 
brought  in  conflict  with  principles  so  utterly  oppposed 
to  each  other,  deeds  of  cruel  violence  are  sure  to  result 
on  both  sides.  Christian  armies  were  invading  their 
territory,  and,  by  the  laws  of  war,  they  had  a  right  to 
repel  the  invaders  by  force.  Those  valiant  knights  en- 
tered upon  the  crusades  with  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing a  stubborn  resistance  from  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
None  of  them  expected  the  Turk  would  passively  sub- 
mit to  the  invader;  and  in  their  expeditions  through 
the  eastern  provinces  the  worst  of  crimes,  committed  by 
the  crusaders,  filled  the  country  with  horror.  It  is  not 
a  subject  fitted  to  excite  wonder  that  the  Mahometans 
should,  by  way  of  retaliation,  commit  similar  outrages. 

In  other  portions  of  Asia  the  Christian  cause  also  suf- 
fered violence  and  was  robbed  of  much  of  its  glory. 
The  rapid  and  amazing  victories  of  the  great  Genghis 
Khan,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  caused  this  calamity. 
This  prince  was  a  Mogul,  and  by  his  great  military 
genius  and  remarkable  success,  ranks  among  the  great- 
est heroes  and  conquerors  of  history.      The  first  king 
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that  was  subdued  to  his  sway  was  the  successor  of  Pres- 
ter  John,  the  Nestorian  ruler.  This  king  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  great  battle.  The  Mogul,  having  subdued 
the  Nestorians,  continued  to  carry  on  war  in  different 
parts  of  Asia ;  overturned  the  Arabian  empire  and  in 
its  place  erected  the  empire  of  the  Tartar.  Wherever 
he  g,dvanced,  victory  attended  his  arms.  From  this 
peiiod  Christianity  lost  much  of  its  authority  and  credit 
in  those  provinces  that  had  been  ruled  by  Prester  John 
an^I  his  successors,  and  at  length  was  entirely  overgrown 
by  the  rank  weeds  of  paganism  and  the  religion  of  the 
false  prophet.  The  kingdom  of  Tangut,  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  Prester  John,  must  be  excepted  from  this  gene- 
ral record.  Here  the  Nestorians  persevered  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  religion,  though  their  province  was  trib- 
utary to  the  great  Mogul.  For  many  years  after  it  was 
founded  the  kingdom  of  this  Nestonan  prince  was  con- 
sidered by  Europeans  a  second  Paradise,  and  the  seat  of 
boundless  wealth  and  complete  felicity.  The  statements 
the  first  Prester  made  to  Frederic  the  First,  impressed 
the  Western  Christians  witli  this  idea,  and  tlie  Nestori- 
ans  were  zealous  in  fostering  the  vain-glorious  boast  of 
their  king.  But  now  its  glory  had  fled,  and  his  king- 
dom was  reduced  under  the  rule  of  a  pagan  prince. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  portion  of  Nortli- 
ern  Europe  still  lay  in  heathen  darkness.  It  was  to  these 
regions,  rendered  doubly  gloomy  by  the  long  and  dreary 
winters,  that  the  zeal  of  missionaries  now  directed  its 
course.  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  having  conquered 
tlie  Pomeranians,  offered  tliem  peace  upon  the  condition 
that  they  would  receive  Christian  missionaries.  This 
condition  was  accepted,  and  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  was  sent  in  the  year 
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1124  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  establish  the  Church  in 
that  benighted  land.  His  labors  were  followed  with 
happy  success,  though  great  numbers  remained  wedded 
to  their  idols. 

Of  all  the  princes  of  Northern  Europe,  in  this  century, 
none  appeared  with  such  shining  ment  as  Waldemar, 
king  of  Denmark.  He  gained  an  eminent  fame  by  the 
battles  he  fought  and  the  victories  he  won  over  the 
Sclavonians,  Venedi,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  North.  These  rude  nations,  by  revolt  and  by 
hostile  incursions  upon  his  territory,  drew  down  upon 
them  the  might  of  his  victorious  sword.  He  fought  his 
battles  not  only  for  the  relief  of  his  people,  but  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Wherever  his  victorious  armies  march- 
ed he  pulled  down  the  pagan  temples  and  altars  and 
erected  the  cross.  In  the  year  1168,  the  island  of  Ru- 
gen,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomerania,  was  sub- 
dued by  him,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  were  no  better 
than  pirates  and  robbers,  were  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel,  proclaimed  by  the  pious  and  learned  doctors  that 
followed  the  army  of  the  victorious  king.  This  good 
work  was  finished  by  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden, 
who  was  endowed  with  superior  powers  as  a  teacher  and 
ruler.  For  this  reason  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  afiairs, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  so  that  while  archbishop,  he 
was  also  general,  admiral,  and  prime  minister.  He  led 
the  Danes  not  only  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  also 
to  battle  and  victory  by  sea  and  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  Finland  received  the  Gospel  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  people  of  Rugen.  They,  too, 
were  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  who  lived  by  plun- 
der, and  were  continually  making  hostile  incursions  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Swedes.     After  many  bloody  battles 
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they  were  at  length  totally  defeated  by  Eric  the  Ninth, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  subdued  under  his  authority.  Tliis 
event  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the 
conqueror  required  the  Finlanders  to  embrace  the  Gos- 
pel, which  they  did,  though  on  the  part  of  many  with 
great  reluctance.  The  founder  and  ruler  of  the  Churcli 
in  this  subjugated  province  was  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  who  accompanied  the  victorious  monarcli  in  that 
bloody  campaign.  This  prelate  treated  the  new  con- 
verts with  great  severity,  and  was  finally  murdered  in 
revenge  for  inflicting  a  severe  penance  upon  a  person  of 
great  authority  who  had  been  guilty  of  homicide.  Be- 
cause Henry  came  to  his  death  in  this  violent  manner, 
he  was  afterward  enrolled  among  the  saints  by  Pope 
Adrian  the  Fourth  as  a  martyr. 

The  same  mode  of  conversion  was  adopted  toward  the 
Livonians,  though  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was 
very  slow  among  these  pagans,  and  was  attended  with 
acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  The  first  missionary 
that  attempted  the  conversion  of  this  people  was  Main- 
hard,  a  monk.  He  travelled  into  Livonia  with  some 
merchants,  and  improved  his  opportunity  in  preaching 
to  the  people.  His  preaching,  however,  appears  to  have 
had  but  little  effect.  He  then  appealed  to  the  ruling 
Pope,  Urban  the  Third,  by  whom  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Livonia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Pope  de- 
clared a  holy  war  upon  the  barbarous  people,  which  con- 
tinued a  long  time.  The  successor  of  Mainhard  marched 
&  great  army  into  the  province,  and  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, sword  in  hand,  and  with  tlie  vigor  of  his  blows  im- 
pressed the  inhabitants  with  the  power  of  his  arguments. 
Albert,  the  third  bishop  of  Livonia,  in  the  year  1 1 98, 
entered  the  province  with  a  fresh  body  of  trooi>s  drawn 
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out  of  Saxony.  By  means  of  this  powerful  military 
force,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
religion  of  the  conqueror,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  worldly  goods,  which  were 
divided  among  the  victors. 

None  of  the  barbarous  nations  had  a  greater  aversion 
to  Christianity  than  the  Sclavonians.  They  \vere  a  sav- 
age i)eople,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their 
moral  condition  excited  tlie  interest  of  several  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  a  multitude  of  pious  missionaries,  who 
united  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  prejudices  and  to 
open  their  hearts  and  minds  to  receive  the  GospeL 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Lion,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  this  cause.  He  acted  with  great  prudence 
and  generosity,  nobly  endowing  three  bishoprics  which 
had  been  ravaged  and  ruined  by  the  barbarians.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  missionaries  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  this  rude  people  was  Vicelinus.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  merit,  second  to  none  of  his  time  in 
learning  and  piety.  After  presiding  many  years  in  the 
society  of  the  regular  cano72S  of  Augustine,  lie  was 
made  bishop  of  Oldenburg,  and  devoted  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  enlightening  this  barbar- 
ous peo})le.  Numerous  and  great  were  his  trials  and 
embarrassments,  yet  he  persevered,  using  the  utmost 
prudence  and  the  greatest  practical  wisdom  until  he  saw 
the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  conversion  of  a  multitude  of 
the  people. 

This  way  of  making  Christians  by  force,  if  it  could 
be  justiiied  upon  any  principle,  was  certainly  not  the 
best  way.  The  process  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Divme 
message  of  "  Peace,  good  will  toward  men."  A  religion 
that  makes  converts  by  force,  and  wins  its  way  by  the 
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slaughter  of  multitudes  and  the  sacrifice  of  immense 
treasures  in  support  of  the  requisite  military  power,  cer- 
tainly cannot  commend  itself  to  either  the  reason  or  love 
of  a  barbarous  people.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of 
these  heathens,  a  multitude  of  images  and  relics  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  their  own  idols,  the  advantage  of 
which  exchange  they  could  not  see.  While  these  mis- 
sionaries were  extremely  zealous  in  the  work  of  making 
converts  by  baptism,  tliey  were  not  as  zealous  in  teach- 
ing them  the  nature  of  the  baptismal  covenant  and  the 
duties  it  imposed.  They  even  allowed  them  to  retain 
some  of  their  idolatrous  practices  which  were  oi)posed 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This  course  made 
converts  without  a  hearty  good  will  and  ^vithout  intelli- 
gence, who  easily  relapsed  again  to  their  idols  and  super- 
stitions. 

19 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

LEARNING.— PANDECT  OP  JUSTINIAN.— THEOLOGY.— SECTS. 

CONTROVERSIES. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Eastern  empire  was  in  its 
decline,  and  in  the  meantime  beset  by  the  Mahometans 
without  and  devastated  by  the  Western  crusaders  within, 
we  ai*e  surprised  to  find  that  still  the  arts  and  sciences 
not  only  survived,  but  were  fostered.  It  is  true,  they 
did  not  flourish  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  empire 
had  been  free  from  these  opposing  circumstances.  Yet 
the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, preserved  them  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  These 
prtOates  stimulated  the  clergy  to  excel  in  every  branch 
of  learning.  For  they  considered  it  an  armor  of  de- 
fence that  the  Church  could  not  spare.  The  emperors 
of  the  twelfth  century  were  also,  as  a  rule,  liberal  pa- 
trons of  learning,  and  those  known  as  the  Comneni, 
showed  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  this  subject. 
The  learned  and  ingenious  commentaries  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  upon  Homer,  and  Dionysius  the 
geographer,  mark  the  diligence  and  labor  that  were  em- 
ployed by  men  of  the  highest  genius  to  encourage  the 
study  of  antiquity. 

SovonU  historians  of  this  period  also  show  signs  of 
genius  and  learning  of  a  high  order.  ^Michael  Arehia- 
lus,  |>atriarch  of  Constantinoi>le,  excelled  all  others  in 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  and  en- 
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oonraged  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  this  work  he  was 
exceediagly  bountiful.  The  syatem  of  Ariatotlo  was 
the  one  he  especially  encouragi'd;  and  ihosu  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  turned  their  attention  to  this  study,  gener- 
ally ohose  the  Bame  jihilosopher  as  their  guide.  Yet 
the  sublime  wisdom  of  Plato  had  not  been  suffei-ed  to 
pass  into  forgetfuliiess,  and  there  were  not  a  few  stu- 
dents of  this  pliilosopher.  Those  who  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  and  system  of  the  Mystics,  preferred  him  to 
Aristotle.  They  looked  npon  the  system  of  the  latter 
as  one  of  sophistry  and  presumption,  while  that  of 
Plato  was  esteemed  the  embodiment  of  right  reason 
and  piety,  of  candor  and  virtue.  This  division  of  opin- 
ion produced  a  famous  controverey  among  the  various 
students  of  philosophy. 

In  the  West,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  pursued  with, 
much  greater  zeal  and  Indnstry.  This  unusual  activity 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning  was  fostered  by  the  Western 
princes  and  a  few  of  the  Popes.  These  noble  patrons  of 
teaming  saw  the  happy  and  woftening  influence  which 
its  pursuit  produces  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  rude 
nations.  They  saw  in  it  an  instrument  whicli  would  aid 
in  securing  stable  government  aud  social  refinement. 
Hence,  learned  societies  were  formed  and  colleges  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  advancing 
sound  learning.  The  immense  number  of  students  that 
thronged  these  colleges  and  academies,  forced  their  en- 
largement, until  many  of  them  became  universities. 
The  principal  cities  of  Europe  were  adonied  with  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind.  But  Paris  Rurpassed  them  all  in 
the  number  and  Variety  of  its  schools,  in  the  number 
and  &me  of  its  teachers,  and  the  great  multitude  of  its 
Btndents.     It  is  related  that  at  this  time  the  students 
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outnumbered  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
bounds  of  Paris  were  enlarged  to  afford  accommodation 
for  them. 

About  the  same  time  was  founded  the  school  of  An- 
gers, in  which  the  youth  were  instructed  in  various 
branches  of  science,  and  especially  in  civil  law.  This 
famous  school  was  founded  by  the  enterprising  Ulgerius, 
bishop  of  Angers. 

The  renowned  college  of  Montpelier,  where  law  and 
medicine  were  taught  with  great  success,  arose  about 
this  time. 

This  revival  of  learning  extended  to  Italy,  and  the 
academy  of  Bologna,  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  an 
earlier  date  than  this  century,  was  now  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition  and  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
students.  Many  of  these  were  in  pursuit  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  civil  and  canon  law.  The  fame  of  this  school 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  generous  support  given  it  by 
Lotharius  the  Second.  In  the  same  province  also  flour- 
ished tlie  famous  school  of  Salernum.  Great  numbers 
of  students  frequented  this  school,  which  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  science. 

The  zeal  for  learning  that  inspired  so  many  princes  in 
Europe  also  animated  the  mind  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third.  At  a  council  held  at  Kome  in  the  year  1179,  he 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed  for  the  erection  of  new  schools 
in  monasteries  and  at  cathedrals,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
those  to  former  vigor  that  had  been  suffered  to  go  to 
decay.  As  so  many  youth  flocked  to  the  famous  acad- 
emies we  have  named,  the  Church  schools  were  nearly 
abandoned. 

This  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  learning 
made  its  pursuit  more  easy,  and  also  resulted  in  form- 
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ing  a  new  circle  of  sciences  better  digested  and  more 
complete  than  had  been  pursued.  Tlie  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  were  multiplied,  and  new  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  learning  were  opened  to  encourage  and  de- 
light the  student. 

The  study  of  philosophy  became  an  object  of  eager 
parsuit,  as  well  as  natural  science,  civil  and  canon  law. 
Particular  schools  were  established  in  various  places, 
devoted  to  these  several  sciences.  The  Seven  Libi»ral 
Arts,  as  they  were  called,  were  reduced  to  one  general 
title  and  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
philosophy,  and  under  the  same  name  were  embraced 
theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

An  unexpected  event  restored  to  Italy  the  ancient 
Koman  law.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  original  man- 
uscripts of  the  famous  Pandect  of  Juatlnian, 

The  Pandect  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Melii,  wlien 
that  city  was  taken  by  Lotharius  the  Second,  in  thi^ 
year  IISV.  The  emperor  presented  the  manuttcriptH  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  whose  fleet  had  aided  essentially 
in  the  siege.  This  admirable  collection,  which  iiad  been 
almost  forgotten,  now  became  a  subject  of  study  lor  the 
learned.  At  Bologna,  collegcK  wen*  erected  t»xprcssly 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  Koman  law,  and  these  insti- 
tutions were  multiplied  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  Other 
European  nations  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Italy,  to  establish  s(^hools  in  tlu^ir  (lominions  for  the 
same  noble  purpost*.  A  great  revolution  in  public, 
court^  and  their  pnu'tical  procetMJingH,  wus  the  n*- 
suit.  The  Koman  law  gradually  grew  into  favor,  till 
it  was  finally  ad(iptcd  hy  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

No  sooner  was  this  civil  law  plact'd  in  the  catalogue 


a  than  the  Pupcs  and  their  zealous  aupporters  'j 
judged  it  both  neccBsary  and  highly  proper  that  the  I 
canon  law  should  have  the  same  privilege  and  houor.   ' 
Before  thii)  time  oertaia  collcctioiiB  of  Church  law  hadi  ] 
beeD  made ;  but  these  collections  poBBessed  so .  little  oro 
der  or  ayatem,  and  they  were  bo  poorly  digested,  that - 
they  were  useleas  in  sohools,  or  as  a  system  of  Church 
polity.     But  about  the  year  1130,  Gratian,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St.   Felix,  at 
Bologna,  made  an  effort  to  remedy  this  defect.     He  pre- 
pareil  for  the  use  of  scholars,  an  epitome  of  cauoD  law, 
consisting  of  the  letters  of  the  Popes,  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     Pope  Euge- 
nius  the  Third  was  highly  pleased  with  this  work,  which    i 
was  also  received  with  the  highest  favor  by  the  doctora  "i 
and  professors  at  liologna,  and  was  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  text  they  were  to  follow  in  their  public  lectures. 
The  professors  at  Paris  were  the  first  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  at  Bologna,  and  in  process  of  time  the   ] 
system  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Enropeaa  colleges. 

Though  this  work  received  so  much  praise  and  was  bo 
loudly  commended,  yet  several  of  the  most  emineut 
and  learned  writers  of  the  Roman  communion  admit  I 
that  it  abounds  in  erroi's  and  defects.  The  &vor  it  r&-  1 
ceived  from  the  Popes  and  those  who  supportwi  their  i 
pretensions,  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  served  to  advance  | 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  see. 

Those  scholars  among  the  Latins  who  were  ambitious  ■  j 
of  distinction,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  o{  phi-1 
loBophy,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  which  study  was  noW'  I 
divided  into  four  classes  of  science.  The  fii-st  embraced  i  [ 
natural  theology  and  mathematics ;  the  second,  ethics,  j 
Kconomics,  and  politics;  the  tlurd,  navigation,  agrioul-1 
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ture,  hunting,  etc. ;  the  fourth,  grammar  and  oomposL^ 
tion.     This  division  was  almost  univei*sj\lly  adopted. 

The  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  toaohing  phi- 
losophy, had  different  modes  of  instruction ;  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  claims  of  these  modes,  they  showed  much 
feeling,  and  indulged  in  severe  controversy.  So  bitter 
was  this  strife  that  many  became  disgusted  with  the 
whole  subject  of  philosophy  and  wished  to  see  it  ban- 
ished from  the  schools. 

Many  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  continued  to  viHit 
the  Arabian  schools  in  Spain,  where  they  thought  tliey 
could  perfect  themselves  in  natural  science  and  nuithe- 
matics  to  a  better  advantage.  The  best  works  of  tlio 
Arabians  were,  in  the  meantime,  translated  into  Latin. 
The  great  fame  these  Arabian  scholars  had  acquired, 
and  a  lively  zeal  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  had 
excited  a  good  number  to  study  their  language;  and  be- 
come familiar  with  their  system  of  religious  faith. 

Theology,  as  a  science,  made  but  little  progress  in  this 
century.  The  commentators  either  simply  reproducjed 
the  works  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  or  showed  on 
the  other  hand  an  utter  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  an- 
tiquity. The  latter  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful  and  ]}ra('^ 
tical  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sought  only  for 
some  mysterious  meaning,  which  possesse^l  little  or  no 
practical  advantage.  The  31yst]cs  excelled  all  oth^^s 
in  this  species  of  exposition. 

The  most  eminent  teachers  of  theology  dwelt  at  Paris^ 
which  was  esteemerl  the  grand  seat  of  theoh>gical  learn- 
ing, and  to  this  city  students  in  pursuit  of  this  s<jienr'^ 
resorted  in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Kurope,  (>f 
the  teachers  at  this  eminent  seat  of  learning,  one  class 
were  called  Ancient  TheologLiits.     These  explained  the 
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doctrines  of  religion  in  a  simple  manner  by  passages 
drawn  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  from  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  They 
seldom  resorted  to  the  armor  of  reason  or  philosophy  in 
their  lectures.  In  this  class  were  St.  Bernard,  Peter  the 
Chanter,  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  and  others. 

Another  division  of  this  class  of  theologians,  while 
they  drew  from  Scripture  and  ancient  authors  their  au- 
thority for  the  doctrines  they  taught,  also  made  use  of 
both  reason  and  philosophy,  from  which  they  derived 
much  aid  in  their  lectures. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  this  century  who  taught  in  this  way  with  sys- 
tem. But  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  the 
most  eminent  of  his  successors  in  this  school.  He  won 
an  illustrious  fame  by  his  four  books  of  "  Sentences," 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1162,  and  became  a  classic 
author  in  Divinity. 

Peter  Abelard  was  the  author  of  another  system  of 
theology,  called  the  Scholastic,  because  it  was  generally 
used  in  the  schools.  The  founder  of  this  system  was 
a  man  of  remarkably  bright  and  acute  genius.  His 
mode,  however,  was  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  Church, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  There  was  too  much  pride  of 
intellect  involved,  and  none  but  scholars  could  under- 
stand it.  It  destroyed  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  by  introducing  the  obscure  principles  of  a  re- 
fined and  intricate  logic  in  the  discussion  of  Bible  doc- 
trines. 

It  converted  the  simple  and  sublime  science  of  theol- 
ogy into  a  system  of  sophistry.  The  doctrines,  however 
plain  in  themselves,  were  so  obscured  that  ordinary 
minds  could  not  comprehend  them.     This  system  was 
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more  tempting  to  young  students,  because  of  its  show  of 
profouod  and  acute  learning.  '  Hence  the  teachers  who 
adopted  the  plaiji  mode  of  UluBti-ating  theology,  saw 
their  schools  rapidly  diminish,  while  the  doctoi-s  of  the 
Scholastic  system  became  extremely  popular,  and  their 
Bchoola  were  thronged. 

The  Bupporters  of  these  rival  systems  became  involved 
in  a  violent  controversy,  and  the  Bible  and  Mystic  teach- 
ers both  attacked  the  Scholastic  with  intense  heat.  Tiie 
controversy  raged  with  such  fury  that  Pope  Alexander 
the  Thii'd  asBcmbled  a.  council  of  the  clergy  in  the  year 
1104  for  the  pui'poso  of  checking  the  stiife.  The  coun- 
cil condemned  the  excessive  heat  of  this  and  all  relig- 
ious conlrovereies. 

Of  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Scholastic  system,  none 
dealt  in  such  stunning  blows  as  Bernard.  Ilis  influence 
we  have  seen  was  unrivalled,  and  his  zeal  in  the  contest 
was  equal  to  hia  influence.  He  assailed  the  Soholastics, 
not  only  in  his  writings,  but  in  councils  and  synods,  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  famous  Abelard  was  one  of  the  first  that  suffered 
from  the  bitter  aversion  of  this  powerful  abbot.  Though 
the  genius  of  Abelard  was  more  acute,  and  his  learning 
more  prof oiuid  than  ■  Bernard's,  yet  his  power  and  au- 
thority were  less.  In  the  year  1121  he  was  summoned 
before  a  council  at  Soissons,  and  again  before  that  of 
Sens,  in  the  year  1140.  At  both  these  councils  he  was 
accused  by  Bernardof  the  most  pernicious  errors ;  and 
was  finally  condemned  as  a  great  heretic  The  prin- 
cipal charges  brought  against  Abelard  wei'e:  "That 
he  corraptc<l  tlio  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  blasphemed 
the  Holy  Ghost,  entertained  false  notions  of  the  person 
and  offices  of  Christ,  denied  the  necessity  of  Divino 
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grace-to  make  iia  virliioufi;  and  hence,  that  his  doo^-1 
tiiiiPH  struck  at  the  prinripIeB  of  our  holy  religion." 
While  Abeiard  was,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  frror,  he  vofU 
not  guilty  to  the  extent  charged  against  him  by  Ber- J 
iiariL  The  heat  of  controvfrsy,  and  possibly  hia  doa-J 
trinea  not  being  dearly  understood  by  his  adversariea,  J 
caTised  the  heavy  eharges  and  his  conviction. 

The  controversies  of  the  age  were  not  confined  to  the  I 
Western  churches.  Tlie  Easterns  and  Westerns  were  ! 
still  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  their  differences  1 
kept  the  old  controversy  alive. 

The  Greek  champions  were  Euthymius,  Nicetus,  and 
others  of  less  note.  On  the  part  of  the  WesternB,  An- 
selm  and  Hugo  distinguished  themselves.  Many  at- 
tempts  were  made  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople  to 
harmonize  these  differences.  The  Grecian  emperors, 
'  who  hoped  to  derive  great  benefit  to  their  empire  by 
the  restoration  of  union  and  peace,  labored  with  zeal  to 
bring  it  about.  But  the  aim  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to 
acquire  supremacy  over  the  Greek  Church  was  so  ap- 
parent, that  it  defeated  every  attempt  at  reunion. 

In  the  Greek  Church  itself,  a  violent  coutro\ersy 
arose  about  those  woi-ds  found  in  St.  John's  Gospel, — 
"  For  my  Father  is  greater  than  I."  In  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  the  emperor  took  an  active  part  and 
finally  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  the  import  of  tlie 
text  l)eyond  appeal  He  decided  that  the  words  re- 
ferred to  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  not  to  Ilia  Divine 
nature,  in  any  sense.  This  decision  ho  caused  to  be  en- 
graved on  tables  of  stone  in  the  principal  churches  in 
Constantinople.  He  also  published  an  edict,  in  which 
any  one  who  should  oppo^  this  proposition  would  be 
]mt  to  dciith.     Ill  this  act  the  emperor  Emanuel  vir- 
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tually  declared  that  his  judgment  was  infallible.  His 
successor,  Andronicus,  pursued  a  wiser  course,  and  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  he  annulled  this  rash  decree, 
and  passed  an  edict  condemning  in  the  severest  terms 
«all  disputations  upon  speculative  theology. 

Emanuel  excited  another  controversy  by  an  act 
which  was  very  indiscreet.  In  the  Greek  catechism 
there  was  a  passage  condemning  the  imaginary  deity 
whom  the  Mahometans  worshipped  as  God.  This  ana- 
thema the  emperor  ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  the 
catechisuL  The  clergy  resolutely  opposed  this  decree 
at  first,  but  finally  the  emperor  prevailed,  and  they 
yielded  their  better  judgment  to  the  imperial  wilL 

The  Eastern  patriarchs  appeared  to  be  ambitious  of 
authorship  in  the  matter  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  this 
century.  Some  introduced  new  methods  of  reading  the 
service ;  others  changed  the  character  of  Church  music ; 
some  tried  to  invent  new  marks  of  veneration  to  offer  to 
the  relics  and  images  of  saints,  and  others  devoted 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  manufacturing  clerical  gar- 
ments, and  to  the  posture  and  manner  of  reading  the 
service. 

Another  novel  subject  was  introduced  in  this  century, 
that  has  caused  intense  agitation  in  the  Church  since  its 
appearance  to  the  present  day.  This  was  "  The  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
It  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1140;  and  some  au- 
thors report  that  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  for  some  time  before  this  date  observed  a  festival 
in  honor  of  this  doctrine.  But  it  was  at  this  date  that 
it  was  fairly  introduced  to  the  Christian  world,  and  was 
taught  in  some  churdies  in  France.  The  Church  in 
Lyons  was  one  of  these,  and  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
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the  festival.  As  soon  as  Bernard  heard  of  it,  he  severely 
censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  for  introducing  this  nov- 
elty, and  at  the  same  time  assailed  the  error  with  his 
usual  power  and  vigor.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
alone  was  conceived  without  sin.  From  this  the  con-  * 
test  of  words  became  general,  some  taking  sides  in  favor 
of  the  new  doctrine,  and  others  opposing  it.  But  the 
controversy  was  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  cour- 
teous manner. 

This  century  also  produced  its  share  of  new 'sects. 
One  was  started  in  the  East  by  Lucopetrus,  whose  most 
eminent  follower  was  Tychicus.  This  sect  believed  in  a 
double  Trinity,  rejected  marriage,  abstained  from  flesh, 
treated  the  sacraments  with  contempt,  and  likewise  all 
external  worship.  They  taught  that  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion consisted  in  mental  prayer,  and  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  an  evil  genius  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  every 
man  and  could  only  be  expelled  by  perpetual  supplica- 
tion to  God.  They  also  corrupted,  by  their  false  inter- 
pretation, the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  Greece,  and  in  all  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, these  and  kindred  fanatics  were  called  "  Massa- 
lians,"  which  signifies,  persons  who  pray. 

From  this  sect  sprang  another  whose  head  was  Basil- 
ius,  a  monk.  His  doctrine  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichaens.  Efforts  were  made 
to  convert  him  from  his  errors,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
then  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  which  cruel  sentence 
was  faithfully  executed  in  the  reign  of  Alexius:  This 
sect  was  called  "  Bogomelites,"  a  word  taken  from  the 
MoDsian  language,  and  means,  calling  out  for  mercy 
from  above. 

In  the  West  new  sects  were  more  numerous  than  in 
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the  East.  This  fact  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
greater  degree  of  corruption  of  the  Western  Churches. 
So  rapid  and  so  apparent  was  the  decline  of  the  Church 
in  the  West  under  the  rule  of  the  Popes,  that  many 
i^ealous  and  pious  Christians  attempted  a  refoimation. 
But  their  zeal  outran  their  knowledge,  their  learning, 
and  their  influence.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  sects 
that  disturbed  the  Church  in  the  West,  was  the  Catliari, 
or  Puritans,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  the  history 
of  the  last  century.  They  spread  through  nearly  all  the 
European  provinces,  meeting  the  severest  persecution 
in  every  quarter.  Their  doctrines  were,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely pernicious.  They  treated  with  great  con  tern  {)t 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  expressed  a  high 
veneration  for  the  Xew,  and  especially  for  the  four  (toh- 
pels.  This  sect  became  subdivided  into  several  frag- 
ments, each  one  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  doctrine. 
They  were  ruled  by  an  order  of  men  whom  tlujy  called 
bishops,  and  each  bishop  had  two  vicars,  of  whom  one 
was  called  the  elder  son  and  the  other  the  younger. 
The  other  clergy  were  called  deacons.  Its  lay  inerrib<*rH 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  called 
Consolati  and  the  other  Confederates.  The  former  pro- 
fessed the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  and  piety,  and  sub- 
mitted to  such  extreme  moitificalioii  that  but  few  could 
endure  it.  The  latter  lived  much  like  other  m<;ii,  Imt 
were  l>ound  by  a  vow  that  before  their  deatli,  at  least 
in  their  last  moments,  they  would  <,'iiter  the  order  of 
the  Consolati. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 


MONRS, — BERNAKD.^EEFOKMERS,   WALDENBES. 

The  degenerate  condition  of  the  monkB  in  th 
(.■ntli   century,  was  partially   improved  in  this, 
illuBtriouB  lights  in  these  ordern  arose  who  checked  t 
lieadlong  current  and  in  a  degree  revived  the  pure  disQ 
pline  l)y  which  the  orders  had  been  governed  in  earRj 
and  better  days.     Among  these  no  one  appears  bo  i 
nont  as  the  illustrious  St.  Bernard,  who  figures  i 
department   of  history  in  this    century.      lie  i 
Abbot  of  ClairvaL     lie  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  but  he  had  a  sound  and 
vigorous  mind,  of  sofficient  capacity  to  contain  a  vast 
store  of  knowledge. 

His  judgment  was  superior  to  most  of  those  who  1 
tUeir  noble  acts  have  made  themselves  famous  in  historjj 
while  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  Hiost  illustrious, 
varied  and  remarkable  talents  he  possessed  were  com 
crated  to  God's  Bervico  in  a  life  of  active  and  genui 
piety.  His  love  of  the  brethren  and  of  truth  i 
anient  as  his  Koal  in  the  pursuit  of  heretics,  and  the  < 
struction  of  error.  The  vigorous  nse  of  all  his  powd 
in  combating  error,  has  led  many  to  class  him  amoli 
bigots  and  persecutors.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  | 
ligious  faith  in  every  age,  that  its  most  ardent  i 
porters  have  been  ready  to  endure  the  ">"=*, 
inflictioua    in   its   defence,  and  have  be' 
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P»"«Tiish  thostf  who  tliuy  l>eUevf<l  wero  prn])agatiDg  error, 
-T'l^at  it  was  right  and  proper  to  iihastise  heretics,  was 
^■tfc*  prevailing  opiiiiou  in  thu  llomaD  coniiuuoioii,  and 
"fcl*  is  cruel  error  no  doubt  influenced  the  mind  of  Ber- 

■\Vhile  this  monk  was  tempted  to  become  vain,  more 

I^owerfully  than  most  men,  yet  he  possessed  a  spirit  of 

^»~33ro  meeknees  and  humility.    His  protection  against  this 

t^'mptation   was   his   sapreme    love    and   admiration   of 

^T^^od's  goodness.     Though  he  embraced  and  snpported 

*^»iony  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Church,  yet  there 

^%^'aa  not  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  he  did  not 

^fciold  and  defend.     He  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order 

^ji  monks  and  gave  it  such  an  Impulse  by  his  fame  and 

"^ifluence,  as  to  make  it  the  most  popular  of  the  age. 

~IXo  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries  were 

I  either  founded  or  derived  their  laws  from  him.  At  his 
death  in  1153,  and  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he 
left  seven  hundred  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Clalrval, 
while  the  Church  abounded  in  bishops  and  archbishopa 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  bis  instruc- 
tions. Among  his  disciples  he  ranked  Pope  Eugeniua 
the  Third  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifis.  He  is  called  the  last  of  the  fatliers. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  Cistertian  order  excited  the 
envy  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  which  spirit  of  rivalry  increas- 
ed in  bitterness  until  the  flames  hurst  forth  in  open  war. 
The  monks  of  Clugni  accused  the  Cistertiaiis  of  aflectuig 
an  extreme  austerity  of  manner  and  diaeipllne.  In  re- 
tnni,  the  Ciatertians  charged  the  Clugni  with  having 
departed  from  the  rules  of  their  disci]iUne,  which  charge 
they  could  uot  deny. 

St.  Bernard  wrote  an  apology  for  his  own  couduet  in 
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this  unhappy  conflict,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
pose the  degeneracy  of  the  order  of  ClugnL  He  ac- 
cused tliem  of  luxury  and  intemperance  at  their  tables, 
of  excessive  costliness  in  their  clothing,  in  their  bed- 
chambers, their  furniture,  equipage  and  buildings.  He 
exposed  the  pride- and  vanity  of  their  abbots,  who  looked 
much  more  like  the  governors  of  provinces,  than  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  holy  and  humble  communities,  whose 
original  profession  it  was  to  be  crucified  and  .dead  to 
the  interests  and  pleasures,  the  pomps  and  vanity  of 
the  present  world.  He  declared,  with  pious  concern, 
that  he  knew  several  abbots,  each  of  whom  had  more 
than  sixty  horses  in  his  stables,  and  such  a  prodigious 
variety  of  wines  in  his  cellars,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  taste  the  half  of  them  at  one  entertainment. 
These  charges  were  answered  with  moderation  and 
candor  by  Peter,  the  abbot  of  Clugni.  From  this  be- 
ginning rose  a  controversy  which  spread  from  day  to 
day  till  it  disturbed  several  provinces  of  Europe.  But 
this  war  of  words  became  much  more  violent  in  the  year 
1132,  when  Innocent  the  Second  relieved  the  Cistertians 
from  paying  tithes,  and  granted  them  other  privi- 
leges. A  portion  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Cister- 
tians were  owned  by  the  Clugni.  The  privileges  grant- 
ed by  the  Pope  to  the  rival  order  prevented  them  from 
collecting  revenues  from  their  lands.  This  fact  greatly 
excited  the  Clugni,  and  they  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Cistertians  to  hold  their  lands  without  rents,  and  of  the 
Pope  to  grant  "such  exemption.  This  violent  controversy 
was  not  quieted  till  the  year  1155. 

The  regular  canons,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  in  the  last  century,  now  employed  themselves 
in  keeping  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
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and  peifoiTned  a  variety  of  Church  offices  beside,  by 
which  they  rendered  themselves  very  useful.  In  reward 
for  this  service  they  rose  daily  in  credit  and  reputation, 
received  many  and  rich  endowments,  and  often  came  into 
possession  of  the  revenues  of  mon(jLSteries  which  from 
time  to  time  were  suppressed  because  of  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  monks.  This  indulgence  raised  a  bitter 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  monks  against  the  regular 
canons,  who  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 
The  canons  defended  themselves  with  the  plea  of  the 
dissipation  and  vices  of  the  monks.  Thus  both  par- 
ties struggled  for  supremacy,  and  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  truth  in  their  charges  against 
each  other. 

Several  new  orders  of  monks  appeared  in  this  century. 
A  monk  by  the  name  of  Robert  founded  one  in  a  barren 
and  solitary  place  between  Angers  and  Tours.  He  re- 
ceived members  from  both  sexes,  and  the  several  monas- 
teries he  erected  in  one  place  were  built  in  one  enclosure 
and  were  presided  over  by  an  abbess.  This  singular 
feature  he  justified  by  the  instruction  which  Christ  gave 
to  St.  John  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin  while  He  was 
hanging  on  the  cross.  From  our  Lord's  language  lie 
inferred  that  St.  John  was  instructed  to  obey  her  as 
his  mother;  thus  the  abbess,  acting  the  part  of  the 
Virgin,  must  be  obeyed  by  the  monks  of  the  new  or- 
der. For  a  time  this  society  was  popular  and  rapidly 
increased ;  but  it  finally  became  unpopular  and  declined 
because  of  its  coiTuption,  hastened  by  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes. 

Norbert,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  founded  the  order 
of  Premoutre,  whose  fame  spread  rapidly  through  Eu- 
rope.    The  wealth  of  this  order  soon  became  immense 
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and  proved,  as  with  all  its  kindred,  the  cause  of  its  de- 
cline.    Norbert  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  Berthold,  with  a  few 
coia|>auious,  establiahed  a  small  house  after  the  monastic 
order  ou  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  spot  where  Elijah  la 
saiil  to  have  disappeared.  Tliia  small  house  continued 
to  increase,  until  it  was  finally  erected  into  a  monaetic 
order  by  Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  became  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  so  lamous  in  history. 

Besides  the  generous  donations  of  the  rich,  the  monks 
obtained  large  revenues  from  the  use  of  relics,  which  they 
suffered  the  laity  to  look  upou  and  touch  for  a  h.ind' 
some  sum  of  money.  They  were  often  able,  by  this 
means,  to  increase  their  stores  of  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
the  bishops  did  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences.  This  tr.iffic 
was  now  carried  on  extensively  and  became  a  source  of 
immense  profit.  When  the  clergy  wanted  money  to 
build  cliurohes  or  for  their  private  use,  they  would  often 
resort  to  this  means,  and  offer  their  flocks  the  privilege 
of  buying  pardon  and  liberty  for  persons  imprisoned  for 
crime.  Tlie  Popes,  seeing  how  rich  the  bishops  were 
growing  by  this  traffic,  thought  best  to  limit  the  privi- 
lege, and  took  it  chiefly  to  themselves.  This  stroke  of 
policy  made  the  court  of  Rome  the  chief  magazine  of 
indulgences.  When  the  poverty  of  their  treasury  de- 
manded it,  the  Popes  granted  indulgences  on  the  largest 
scale,  which  they  called  plenary  remission  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  attached  by  the  Church  to  ceitain  sins. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here  ;  but  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
grant  relief  also  from  all  punishment  hereafter.  This 
power  the  bishops  had  never  dared  to  assume.  The' 
granting  of  spiritual  indulgence  was  first  practised  by.J 
the  Popes  in  behalf  of  those  who  would  enlist  in 
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Crusading  armies  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The 
iiiiglity  multitude  of  the  moat  abandoned  of  our  race 
who  thuB  scoured  passports  to  Paradise  it  would  be  hard 
to  number.  From  this  plausible  pretext  of  usurping 
God's  place,  they  descended  to  the  use  of  it  in  dase  of 
sins  of  every  kind  and  degree. 

This  novel  way  of  dispoBing  of  the  sins  of  men  virtu- 
ally destroyed  the  Penitential,  especially  over  those  who 
had  plenty  of  money.  The  Penitential  was  a  book  in 
which  were  written  the  kind  and  degree  of  penanee 
whieli  the  guilty  person  must  suffer  for  each  sin  com- 
m.itted.  But  as  soon  as  indulgMices  were  granted  for 
sins  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  then  the 
penances  could  be  avoided  by  paying  that  amouut. 
Thus  the  system  of  penance  which  had  stood  for  cen- 
turies was  virtually  abolished.  Aa  an  apology  for  the 
use  of  this  profane  novelty,  its  supporters  taught  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  "There  actually  existed  an  im- 
nteuse  treasury  of  merit,  composed  of  the  pious  deeds 
and  virtuous  actions  which  the  saints  had  performed, 
1>eyond  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  salvation ; 
that  the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure 
was  the  Pope,  and  consequently  he  was  empowered  to 
Assign  to  each  as  he  deemed  proper  subjects,  a  portion 
of  this  treasure  of  merit,  suited  to  their  respective  guilt, 
and  sufficient  to  deliver  them  from  the  puniehment  of 

It  is  not  a  subject  that  should  ezdte  wonder,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  rich,  who  were  able  to 
build  charches  and  repair  and  embellish  old  ones,  and 
with  thfflr  money  were  able  to  do  other  things  that  could 
buy  the  favor  of  the  spiritual  power,  were  considered  the 
most  happy  of  mortals  and  the  most  exalted  in  the  favor 
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of  Heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  poor,  eager 
to  secure  tlie  treasure  of  indulgence,  voluntarily  per- 
formed the  labor  of  beasts  of  burden  to  aid  in  erecting 
those  sacred  edifices,  and  other  religious  services. 

At  this  time  the  Saints  appear  to  have  had  a  greater 
number  of  worsliippers  than  God ;  nor  did  the  ignorant 
people  stop  to  inquire  how  these  celestial  spirits  came  to 
hear  and  know  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  them  by  the 
creatures  of  earth.  This  ignorance  and  blindness  of  the 
laity  were  connived  at  by  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
found  it  to  their  present  advantage  to  keep  them  so.  In 
the  meanwhile  they  dazzled  their  eyes  with  the  pomp  of 
a  gorgeous  ritual,  and  led  them  to  place  their  hopes  of 
salvation  in  outward  observances,  while  the  religion  of 
the  heart  and  the  life  were  almost  lost  sight  of. 

The  ambition  and  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  were 
severely  exposed  and  rebuked  by  St.  Bernard.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  "Heaping  benefices  on  benefices  and 
restless  till  they  can  attain  a  bishopric,  and  then  an 
archbishopric.  Nor,"  he  continues,  "  does  the  aspirant 
stop  here.  He  posts  to  Ivome,  and  by  supporting  ex- 
pensive friendships  and  lucrative  connections,  he  looks 
upward  to  the  summit  of  power." 

Efforts  were  now  frequently  made  to  restore  the  purity 
of  the  faith  and  unity  of  the  Church  by  professed  re- 
forniers.  But  as  in  the  last  century,  for  the  most  part 
they  proved  failures.  In  the  year  1110,  Peter  de  Bruys 
made  an  attempt  to  refonn  the  Church.  His  sect  was 
founded  in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  For  twenty 
years  he  labored  with  great  energy,  and  won  to  his 
cause  a  great  number  of  followers.  He  was  burned  at 
St.  Giles  in  the  year  1130  by  an  enraged  populace,  ex- 
cited by  the  regular  clergy,  and  his  followers  were  called 
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after  his  name.  In  his  doctrines  he  mingled  truth  and 
fanaticism.  He  taught  that  no  person  should  be  bap- 
tized till  he  had  attained  the  full  use  of  his  reason ;  that 
it  is  an  idle  superstition  to  build  churches,  since  God  re- 
ceites  sincere  service  wherever  offered;  that  churches 
already  built  should  be  torn  down ;  that  crucifixes,  as 
objects  of  veneration,  should  also  be  destroyed ;  that  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  exhibited  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  were  merely  presented  in  the  sacra- 
ment by  figures  and  symbols;  and  that  the  prayers, 
oblations  and  good  works  of  the  living  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  dead. 

Another  eiFort  was  made  at  refonn  by  a  person  named 
Henry,  and  his  followers  were  called  Ilenricians.  He  as- 
sailed what  he  believed  to  be  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  exposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  He  was  an 
Italian  monk  and  hermit,  and  drew  great  multitudes  to 
hear  him.  He  was  pursued  by  his  enemies  and  was 
forced  to  flee  from  place  to  place.  At  length  he  was 
seized  and  carried  before  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third,  who 
was  at  that  time  presiding  over  a  council  assembled  at 
Kheims.  He  was  condemned  to  close  confinement,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1148.  Like  the  others  who  attempt- 
ed reform  in  this  century,  he  mingled  truth  with  error  in 
his  system  of  doctrine.  Among  other  things  he  con- 
demned infant  baptism  and  all  the  festivals  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1115  the  wild  fanatic  Tanquelm  appeared. 
His  principles  are  represented  to  have  been  so  horrid 
and  revolting  that,  if  true,  he  must  have  been  an  im- 
postor or  a  madman.  For  no  rational  Christian  could 
expect  that  such  principles  would  find  favor  among  the 
lovers  of  their  species.     He  appears  to  have  come  nearer 
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the  Mystics  in  most  of  hia  doctrines  than  any  other  » 
lie  advocated  the  violation  of  virtue  by  force,  treste 
with  contempt  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  ( 
servuuce  of  the   Eucharist.      This   fanalic  was  croelH 
murdered  by  one  of  the  clergy. 

Another  professed  rcfonner  was  Arnold,  an  Italiai 
who  excited  great  tumults,  and  drew  upon  himself  tbi 
deadly  hostility  of  both  the  civil  and  Church  rnlei 
was  seized  in  the  year  1 155  by  a  prefect  of  Uome,  ernoifie< 
and  his  body  buraed.  There  ia  no  record  of  any  erroi^ 
in  doctrine  which  he  tauf^ht,  but  the  violence  of  hH 
course  in  attempting  a  reformation  of  the  Churrf 
brought  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  4 
those  in  power.  His  followers  were  numerous  and  wejj 
called  Amoldists. 

By  lar  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  reformoj 
of  this  century,  was  Peter  Waldo,  the  founder  of  tlrf 
sect  called    Wahlenses.      Th«re  were  other  ns 
which  the  followers  of  Waldo  were  called  at  that  tim 
among  which  are  Lyonists,  from  Lyons,  where  they  firi 
appcai-ed,  and  Sabbatati.     Those  of  the  sect  who  aspin 
to  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  indicated  this  by  thi 
meanness  of  their  apparel.     They  wore  wooden  shot 
which  in    the  French  language  are  called  sabots,  am 
they  imprinted  on  these  shoes  the  sign  of  the  cross  1 
distinguish  themselves  from  other  Christians.      Froll 
this  habit,  they  obtained  the  name  of  SabbatatL     PeM 
Waldo  was  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  and  a  mi 
devoted  piety  and  great   religious  zeal.      In  the  yes 
llflO  he  employed  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Stephanus  d 
Evisa,  to  translate  from    the  Latin   the  foiir   Go 
When  the  work  was  complete.',  and  he  hiid  cjircliilly  em 
amined  these  sacred  writings,  he  was  shocked  ai 
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I    tradiction  that  appeared  between  them  and  the  doctrincB 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church.     J£e  resolved  at 
2e,  for  what  he  belitved  to  be  necessary  for  his  own 
I   salvation  and  that  of  others,  to  abandon  his  profession 
and'become  a  teacher  of  ^he  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
l  tianity.     lie  divided  his  ample  fortune  among  the  poor 
and  then  formed  a  society  with  other  pious  men  of  his 
own  opinion,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.     The 
archbishop  of  Lyons  and  other  rulers  of  the  Church  in 
that  province,  opposed  with  vigor  this  new  leather  and 
his  principles.     But  the  purity  of  the  lives  of  those  re- 
formers, their  quiet  simplicity  and  obedience  to  law  and 
I  order,  adomed  with  the  tokens  of  eminent  piety,  carried 
■fio  great  a  chann  with  them,  and  formed  such  a  contrast 
Fwith  the  lives  of  the  clergy  generally,  that  their  nimibers 
1-fftpidly  increased.     Tiiey  formed  socieliea  and  spread 
^through  Europe  in  defiance  of  all  opposition ;  nor  was 
I;  imprisonment,  sword,  or  fii-e,  able  to  check  their  progress. 
I^he  leaders  of  this  society  did  not  profess  to  add  any 
f  doctrine  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  simply  labored 
b4b  their  own  way  to  I'estore  the  Church  to  its  primitive 
ipnrity.      They    denied    the    supremacy    of    the   Pope; 
J  taught  that  the  clergy  should  imitate  the  poverty  of 
I  the  Apostles,  and  like  them  get  their  living  by  laboring 
l^th  their  hands.    Tliey  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
i"primitive  Penitential  discipline  by  which  the  sins  of  the 
¥truly  penitent   were   expiated    by  prayer,  fasting  and 
maintained  that  confession  to  a  priest  was  not 
ft^ecessary  to  obtain  pardon  of  God;  that  the  power  of 
■4^1lverlng  sinners  from  their  offences  belonged  to  God 
Ijalone,  and   that   indulgences  were    a  Inimaii   iuveution 
Tprompted  by  avarice.     They  believed  that  the  prayers 
I,  and  ceremonies  used  by  a  corrupt  Church  for  the  dead 
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were  useless  and  absurd ;  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
state,  and  that  the  soul,  upon  the  death  of  the  body, 
went  direct  to  heaven  or  hell.  The  sermon  on  the 
Mount  they  professed  to  make  their  guide. 

Tlic  spiritual  rulers  of  this  society  were  called  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  and  these  orders  they  believed  w^ere 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself.  But  they  believed  that  the 
membera  of  these  holy  orders  should  be  just  like  their 
primitive  model,  whom  tliey  looked  upon  as  unlearned, 
poor,  and  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  some  trade 
by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves. 

The  laity  were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  per- 
fect and  the  imperfect.  The  former  showed  their  class 
by  their  outward  appearance,  their  bodies  being  reduced 
to  leanness  by  fasting,  and  their  clotliing  of  the  most 
wretched  kind.  The  latter  lived  more  like  other  people, 
though  they  avoided  all  luxury  and  pomp.  The  relig- 
ious opinions  of  this  sect,  however,  were  not  all  alike. 
In  Italy  they  differed  essentially  in  opinion  from  those 
in  other  portions  of  Europe.  Here  they  maintained  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  true  Church,  though  very 
corrupt,  admitted  that  her  seven  sacraments  were  valid, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  live  in  her  coilimunion,  provided 
they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  indulging  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  witliout  molestation.  Elsewhere  they  de- 
clared that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  a  true  Church, 
but  apostate,  from  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  departed. 

Tlicse  were  the  cliief  efforts  made  at  reformation  in 
this  century,  and  they  indicated  that  the  spirits  of  true 
men  were  struggling  in  them  for  light  and  freedom. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

CRUSADES  {co7itimced), — eastern  empire. 

The  Popes  were  not  yet  willing  to  surrender  Pales- 
5ne  to  the  infidels,  though  the  hope  of  preserving  it  as 
Christian  province  was  now  nearly  extinguished.     The 
"X^^arious   expeditions   that  had   gone  forth  in  this  pro- 
cessed holy  war,  had  greatly  enriched  the  Roman  see. 
-And  though  they  had  repeatedly  impoverished  Europe 
<:>f  men  and  money,  and  were  finally  about  to  prove  a 
"^otal  failure,  still  the  cherished  hope  of  the  Popes  that 
tihe  cause  would  at  length  prove  successful,  and  the  ad- 
vantage that  they  and  their  see  had  derived  from  them 
3n  riches,  honor  and  power,  emboldened  them  to  perse- 
Tere  in  the  enterprise.     Accordingly,  Innocent  the  Third 
made  an  attempt  to  arouse  the  dying  zeal  of  European 
Christians  in  this  cause. 

After  repeated  failures  he  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
body  of  French  nobles,  in  alliance  with  the  republic  of 
Venice,  to  sail  for  the  East  with  an  army  of  moderate 
size.  But,  instead  of  sailing  for  Palestine,  they  made 
direct  for  Constantinople,  and  in  the  year  1203  took  the 
imperial  city  by  storm.  Their  design  was  to  restore  to 
the  throne  Isaac  Angelus,  in  place  of  Alexius,  his  broth- 
er, who  had  usurped  it.  The  next  year  a  dreadful  se- 
dition arose  in  Constantinople,  in  which  the  emperor 
Isaac  and  his  son,  the  young  Alexius,  were  killed  by 
Alexius  Ducas,  the  chief  conspirator.  As  soon  as  this 
20 
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bloody  deed  was  known  to  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade, 
who  were  encamped  outside  the  city  with  their  forces, 
they  again  laid  siege  to  the  city  and  retook  it,  and 
drove  the  bloody  tyrant  from  his  throne.  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  was  then  chosen  by  the  conquerors 
as  emperor,  and  crowntd.  This  act  was  not  approved  by 
the  Greeks,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  a  West- 
em  prince,  and  two  years  after  his  promotion  they 
chose  a  ruler  of  their  own  nation.  The  name  of  the 
rival  emperor  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  he  chose  Nice, 
in  Bythinia,  as  the  place  of  his  imperial  residence. 
From  this  period  till  the  year  1261,  two  emperors  pro- 
fessed to  rule  the  Grecian  empire  ;  but  in  this  year  the 
Latin  emperor  was  forced  to  flee  from  Constantinople, 
abandoning  his  throne.  At  this  time  Palaologus  was  on 
his  throne  at  Nice,  and  Caesar  Alexius  was  chief  com- 
mander of  his  armies,  through  whose  valor  the  Latin 
was  forced  to  flee.  Thus  ended  the  double  rule  of  the 
Grecian  empire  after  a  duration  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Another  expedition  of  the  same  character  was  under- 
taken in  the  year  12 IT  under  the  pontificate  of  Ho- 
norius  the  Third.  In  this  expedition  the  confederate 
armies  of  Italy  and  Germany  participated,  under  the 
leadership  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  supported  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  other 
princes.  After  a  few  months  the  king  of  Hungary  re- 
turned, leaving  the  other  princes  to  carry  on  the  war. 
They  advanced  upon  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  and 
in  the  year  1220  made  themselves  masters  of  Damietta, 
the  strongest  city  of  Egypt.  But  in  the  following  year 
their  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabians,  their  supplies 
cut  ofl",  and  their  army  reduced  to  the  severest  straits. 
After  these  calamities  they  lost  Damietta,  which  blasted 
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all  their  fond  hopes.  But  the  Popes  and  their  legates 
continued  to  excite  the  decaying  zeal  of  the  jjrinoes  of 
Europe  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  cause.  At  last  a 
new  army  was  raised  and  the  hopes  of  its  success  were 
heightened  by  the  solemn  pledge  of  Fredenc  the  Second 
that  he  would  command  it  in  person,  but  he  poHti)<)ned 
his  departure  so  long  that  he  disappointed  the  exjx'cta- 
tions  of  the  Pope  and  his  emissaries,  and  was  actually 
excommunicated  by  the  incensed  pontift*  because  of  his 
delay. 

In  the  year  1228  he  followed  the  army  witli  a  Hmall 
train  of  attendants.  In  the  meantime  the  anny,  wliic^li 
had  gone  before,  was  awaiting  his  arrival  with  jinxious 
impatience.  As  soon  as  he  landed  in  the  enemy's  <;oun- 
try,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  infidcfls  with 
vigor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  making  [)eace.  The  re- 
sult of  this  wise  course  was,  Frederic  got  poHHcHHion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  without  bloodshed,  lie?  en- 
tered the  city  with  great  pomp  and  pla<j<id  th<j  <?rown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hands,  'iliis  expedition  was  t}je. 
most  successful  that  had  }>een  undertaken  for  th<}  o}j>jeet. 
Having  performed  his  mission  and  wtcjiroA  ]nttu'At  in  Pal- 
estine, he  returned  to  his  own  country.  His  return  wnn 
hastened  by  a  summons  to  ^juell  at  home  iVminr)mui'A'H 
excited  by  the  Poj>e  in  his  absen^x?. 

Two  other  exf>editions  Mft  out  on  this  criiHading  war: 
one  in  the  year  12'i9,  and  the  other  in  l2iO^}Hfih  of 
which  failed  to  accomplish  any  good,  llje  CAirhimt 
cause  in  Palestine  continu^jd  t/>  d<^rline  tiJJ  it  Ipn^tntna 
desperate.  In  xhh  dark  day  of  their  affairs,  l>;ijjs  the 
Ninth,  king  of  Vmuf/ff^  att^-inpt^''!  to  r^Af^'Ui  the  falVm'^ 
cause.  liavju:^  Wrn  atta^'ke/J  with  a  dang^Touj*  ]\\in**-h 
in  the  vear  124r?,  he  ma^ie  a  vow  that  if  he  niJt^tjvt'n^i  ho 
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would  attempt  to  recover  Palestine  effectually  from  the 
JSIahometan  power.  He  regained  his  health,  and,  mind- 
ful of  his  vows,  raised  a  vast  army  and  fleet  and  set  sail 
for  Egypt.  He  believed  he  could  best  accomplish  his 
design  by  first  subduing  that  province ;  and  the  expe- 
dition bid  fair,  at  the  outset,  to  realize  his  hopes.  He 
subdued  Damietta,  the  famous  Egyptian  town;  but 
here  his  good  fortune  was  checked.  A  series  of  great 
calamities  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  horrors  of 
famine  and  pestilence  overwhelmed  the  royal  army ;  their 
provisions  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy ;  Robert,  the  king's 
brother,  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  king  himself^  with 
two  of  his  brothers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
were  taken  prisoners.  This  pious,  valiant,  and  truly  great 
prince  was  forced  to  pay  the  ransom  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  liberty.  After  spend- 
ing four  years  in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  France  in  the 
year  1254,  attended  by  a  small  and  miserable  remnant 
of  his  grand  anny.  Of  two  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred ilhistrious  kniglits  that  set  out  with  the  king  on  this 
expedition,  about  one  hundred  only  survived  to  return. 

Believing  that  his  vow  waS  not  yet  fulfilled,  Louis 
raised  another  army,  greater  and  more  formidable  than 
the  first.  In  this  second  enterprise  he  was  attended  with 
a  grand  train  of  princes  and  nobles.  Again  he  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  made 
himself  master  of  the  port  of  Carthage.  Again  his  ex- 
pedition met  with  terrible  disaster.  A  fearful  pestilence 
swept  off  most  of  his  army,  and  himself  with  the  rest. 
He  fell  before  the  destroyer  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1270,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Euro- 
pean nionarchs  that  engaged  in  a  crusade. 

This  long  succession  of  disasters,  of  disorders,  and 
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outrages;  of  losses  in  lives  and  treasures,  of  failures  in 
predictions  and  hopes,  of  giant  toils  and  mighty  saeri- 
fices  for  naught,  discouraged  the  most  courageous  and 
intrepid  princes,  so  that  no  more  expeditious  of  the 
kind  were  undertaken.  The  Latin  power  in  the  East 
now  rapidly  declined,  till  in  the  year  1291  it  was  en- 
tirely overthrown. 

These  numerous  attempts  by  military  force  to  recover 
and  hold  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacerft  coun- 
try from  the  power  of  unbelievers,  make  in  liistory 
eight  crusades^  the  last  ending  with  tlie  deatli  of  T^ouis, 
afterward  enrolled  among  the  saints.  Tliough  the 
Popes  tried  repeatedly  to  induce  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope to  undertake  another,  they  hajipily  failed. 

Upon  the  final  loss  of  Jenisalem,  many  of  the  West- 
em  Christians  who  remained,  retired  into  the  sMitud(^s 
of  Mount  Libanus,  where  they  lived  in  the  rudest  style, 
and  by  degrees  lost  both  the  principles  and  })racti(!e  of 
Christianity.  The  total  failure  of  the  Latin  j)Ower  in 
Asia,  followed  rapidly  upon  the  retreating  fragment  of 
the  last  crusade.  Antioch,  whose  situation  was  less  ex- 
posed to  the  calamities  of  these  wars  than  most  of  the 
towns  in  that  part  of  Asia,  was  finally  occupied  and 
rained  by  Bibass,  the  sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the 
year  1268.  L'pon  its  fall  the  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered by  wholesale.  After  the  disastrous  fall  of  this 
seat  of  the  Christian  name,  the  other  towns  that  re- 
mained under  Christian  government  rapndly  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  ^fahometan  chief.  The  only  city  that 
remained  in  their  possession  wa^^  Ar-ro,  distant  from  Je- 
rusalem about  seventy  miles.  Against  this  city  the  sul- 
tan marched  at  the  hea<l  <'>f  sixty  tliousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  anrl  forty  thousaurl  foot,  an<l  lairl  siege  to  it. 
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After  thirty  days  the  walls  were  broken  down  by  their 
engines  of  war,  and  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken. 
Sixty  thousand  Christians  were  taken,  and  the  choice 
was  given  them  of  death  or  captivity.  By  the  command 
of  the  sultan,  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  city  were 
destroyed.  From  this  digression  let  us  now  return  to 
the  state  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  Latin  ruler  from  the  Grecian 
throne,  the  rightful  possessor  was  John  Lascaris.  But 
Michael  Palaologus,  who  was  the  acting  emperor  during 
the  minority  of  Lascaris,  was  ambitious  of  retaining  his 
throne  and  power,  and  the  temptation  was  so  powerful 
that  he  caused  the  eyes  of  his  royal  pupil  to  be  put  out, 
by  which  cruel  act  the  prince  was  disabled  from  wear- 
ing the  crown. 

At  this  time  Arsenius  was  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. On  receiving  the  news  of  the  emperor's  crime,  he 
acted  promptly  and  boldly,  and  in  an  assembly  of  bish- 
ops, who  were  inspired  by  his  example  to  act  fearless  of 
a  cruel  temporal  power,  he  pronounced  the  tyrant  ex- 
communicated. This  was  as  far  as  the  Eastern  patri- 
arclis  presumed  to  go  in  the  act  of  disciplining  princes. 
Their  course  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  who  not  only  excommunicated  princes, 
but  deprived  them  of  their  crowns  and  dissolved  their 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  By  the  Easterns 
it  was  thought  to  be  enough  to  separate  a  Christian 
from  communion  with  God  through  His  Church.  This 
was  a  sentence  full  of  horror,  since  it  deprived  the  of- 
fender of  the  moans  of  salvation.  Palaologus  felt  his 
danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  plead  for  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  Jiis  judge.  But  the  patriarch  refused  to  res- 
tore him,  or  to  declare  by  what  means  he  could  atone 
for  his  crime. 
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He  only  declared  that  for  so  great  a  crime  there  must 
be  a  great  sacrifice.  "  Do  you  require  that  I  shall  give 
up  my  crown  and  sceptre  ?  "  he  asked.  In  reply,  Arsen- 
ius  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  this  as  evidence 
of  true  repentance.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  emperor  ^ 
was  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice,  he  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  wretched  sinner  on  his  knees,  weeping  before 
the  door  of  the  prelate's  cell.  In  this  state  of  excom- 
munication the  emperor  lived  for  three  years,  when,  Ar- 
senius  still  denying  him  absolution,  a  synod  of  bishops 
deposed  the  patriarch  'from  his  seat,  and  he  was  banished 
to  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora.  Another 
bishop  was  then  raised  to  the  vacant  chair,  by  whom 
the  emperor  was  absolved  and  restored  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Church.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  res- 
toration was  the  cause  of  a  divided  sentiment  in  the 
Eastern  Church  for  many  years.  His  treacherous  and 
ambitious  conduct  in  after  life  also  served  to  show  that 
Arsenius  ha^  judged  rightly  of  his  character. 

When  Pope  Urban  the  Fourth  endeavored  to  raise 
a  crusade  against  his  empire,  and  he  perceived  there 
was  danger  of  losing  his  throne  by  the  allied  power  of 
the  Western  princes,  he  expressed  to  that  Pope  a  wil- 
lingness to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  pontiff",  and  to 
receive  the  addition  to  the  Kicene  creed  made  by  the 
Westerns.  At  the  same  time  he  used  his  utmost  influ- 
ence to  persuade  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  empire 
to  flavor  his  wishes  and  support  his  interests,  protesting 
that  he  would  rather  sacrifice  his  empire  and  his  life, 
than  yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  na- 
tional independence. 

The  patriarch  Joseph  shrank  with  horror  from  his  pro- 
ject and  withdrew  to  a  monastery  to  abide  the  issue  of 
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the  emperor's  policy.  The  letters  of  union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  of  obedience  to  her  bishop  were 
drawn  up  by  the  command  of  Palaologus,  and  were 
signed  by  himself,  his  son,  and  many  prelates  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  An  embassy,  composed  of  trusty  min- 
isters and  bishops,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  make  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope.  They  carried  with  them  rich  or- 
naments and  rare  perfumes  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and 
on  their  arrival  were  received  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Tenth,  in  a  council  at  Lyons,  composed  of  five  hundred 
bishops.  The  Pope  expressed  unbounded  delight  that 
this  great  event  had  been  reserved  to  honor  his  reign. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Greek  embassy,  the  Pope 
sent  his  nuncios  to  Constantinople  to  inform  the  em- 
peror and  the  Greek  clergy  what  his  pleasure  was  con- 
cerning them. 

They  were  instructed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  car- 
dinal legate  of  his  holiness,  and  to  assure  the  emperor 
of  the  great  advantage  he  would  derive  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Church.  But  these  nuncios  found,  on  their  am- 
val,  that  tliey  had  no  friends  in  Constantinople ;  that  the 
supremacy  of  their  father  the  Pope  was  spurned  and  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  looked  upon  as  heresy. 

The  emperor  tried  to  force  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties.  He  im- 
prisoned, he  exiled,  he  whipped,  he  mutilated  his  unwil- 
ling subjects.  At  length  his  tyranny  became  unbearable 
and  the  Greeks  rose  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  were 
even  supported  by  many  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Church,  so  odious  had  this  false  emperor  become.  His 
favorite  generals  deserted  him,  while  his  sister  and  niece, 
and  two  female  cousins  conspired  against  him.     Mary, 
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queen  of  Bulgaria,  another  niece,  even  conspired  with 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  to  ruin  him.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Pope  became  impatient  of  the  delay  and  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate him.  In  this  state  he  died,  while  his  son, 
bewailing  the  sins  of  his  youth,  denied  his  body  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial. 

No  sooner  was  this  odious  emperor  dead,  than  the 
union  he  had  forced  with  the  Roman  Church  was  dis- 
solved by  acclamation,  while  the  churches  that  had  been 
desecrated  by  the  use  of  the  Roman  ritual  were  purified, 
and  penitents  reconciled. 

In  this  century  Europe  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
scourge,  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  army  of  barbarous 
Tartars.  They  came  from  the  distant  East,  and  flew 
westward  like  devouring  locusts.  Nothing  could  re- 
sist them,  but  they  swept  onward  at  will,  laying  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  fruitful  countries,  towns  and  cities, 
butchering  the  inhabitants  wherever  they  advanced,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  They  overran  the  Russian  em- 
pire, and  converted  into  ashes  both  its  ancient  and  mod- 
ern capitals.  This  country  they  selected  for  permanent 
possession,  yet  they  devastated  it  as  they  had  done  those 
countries  that  they  had  conquered  and  abandoned.  They 
visited  the  heart  of  Poland  with  ruin  and  approached 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  At  Lignitz  they  defeated  the 
armies  that  opposed  them,  and  imitating  the  savages  of 
America,  they  cut  off  the  ears  of  their  fallen  enemies 
and  filled  nine  sacks  with  these  barbarous  mementos  of 
victory.  The  progress  of  this  destructive  horde  was 
finally  arrested  at  Newstadt,  in  Austria,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  valor  of  fifty  knights  and  twenty  cross- 
bows. While  besieging  this  town,  a  German  army  drew 
20* 


near  to  relieve  tlie  btsiegeil,  upon  whic^h  Baton,  the  Tar* 
tar  chief,  filowly  retreated   to  the  Volya,    laying  v 
the  countries  through  which  he  marched. 

For  the  present,  Constantinople  narrowly  escaped  thiaf 
scourge.  The  city  was  threatened,  hut  tempting  olV:fl 
jects  in  other  directions  diverted  the  barharous  ehieCj 
from  an  oljjt«t  so  rich,  and  which  would  doubtless  have  J 
fallen  into  his  hands,  had  he  chosen  to  aasail  it.  Chri»- 1 
tiauity  suffered  in  common  with  the  conntry  hy  this  j 
great  affliction.  The  bishop  of  Home  made  an  attempt  \ 
to  arrest  this  destrnctivo  tide  and  to  ajipease  the  fury  of  I 
the  barbarians.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  mission  of  J 
friars  to  their  chief.  But  Baton  dismissed  them  with  a.  J_ 
frightful  message  to  tlie  Pope,  iti  whioh  he  declared  that,g 
his  armies  were  the  ministers  of  God,  and  that  the; 
wore  invested  with  powers  fi-om  the  Divine  being  andi  I 
from  Ghengis  Klian,  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  nationfl^fl 
and  thnt  the  Pope  would  be  involved  in  the  same  miikf 
unless  he  came  to  him  in  person  as  a  suppliant. 

The  NestorianB,  in   the  remote  East,   toiled  ( 
made  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  faith  amidst  thM 
iiiishty  tide  t)f  evil  that  flowed  round  them.     Under  then 
reign  uf  Hi'VBuccessoi-s  of  Ghengia  Khan  they  aucceeded? 
in  converting  several  kings  and  nobles.     But  they  were>l 
BO  poorly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  ( 
the  Christian  religion,  that  the  faith  was  not  abidinKl 
and  under  the  more  seductive  principles  of  the  faXaa 
prophet    to    which    they    were    exposed,  they  snrre 
dered  their  faith  in  Christ  and  relapsed.     Finally,  thn 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia  submitteil  to  the  rule  of  Mahomet 
anism,  and  was  darkened  by  this  gross  superstition. 
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CHAPTER     LI. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
king  John  on  the  English  throne.  Like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  he  was  a  usurper.  Arthur,  the  lawful  heir, 
was  an  innocent  lad  and  the  pet  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  this  cruel  and  selfish  uncle,  by  fair  promises  to  the 
nobility,  secured  their  support  to  his  pretensions,  and 
so  robbed  his  innocent  nephew  of  his  rightful  inher- 
itance. As  soon  as  John  was  seated  on  the  throne,  Ar- 
thur was  seized  and  confined  in  prison  by  this  uncle. 
Constantly  in  fear  lest  he  should  lose  the  unlawful  prize 
by  the  elevation  of  its  true  owner,  he  devised  a  way  to 
rid  himself  of  all  fear  on  this  account.  Knowing  that 
if  the  eyes  of  the  lad  were  put  out,  he  would  then  cease 
to  be  a  rival,  he  hired  some  ruffians  to  go  to  his  prison 
and  commit  the  cruel  deed. 

But  Hubert  de  Bourg,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  was 
so  moved  with  pity  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  prince, 
that  he  risked  the  tyrant's  displeasure,  and  refused  to 
permit  the  heartless  cruelty  to  be  perpetrated.  John 
being  thus  foiled  in  his  design,  took  Arthur  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  humane  keeper  and  sent  him  to  another 
prison  whose  keeper  he  knew  would  do  his  bidding. 
One  dark  night,  Arthur  was  waked  from  his  sleep  and 
ordered  to  dress  himself  in  haste.  He  was  then  taken 
from  prison  into  a  boat,  for  a  river  flowed  by  his  prison, 
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where  he  found  his  uncle  and  one  other  man.  The  prince 
was  now  aware  of  their  design,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
he  implored  his  uncle  not  to  kill  him.  But  John  was 
deaf  to  his  cries,  and  in  the  darkness  they  stabbed  him, 
and  then  tying  stones  to  his  body,  sank  it  in  the  river. 
This  horrid  murder  roused  in  the  breast  of  the  English 
nation  an  intense  hatred  and  loathing  of  their  wicked 
ruler,  which  slumbered  not  while  he  wore  the  crown. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  now  made  war  upon  him  and 
deprived  him  of  most  of  the  territory  his  predecessors 
had  acquired  in  France.  Beside  this  formidable  enemy, 
he  also  offended  the  Pope.  Upon  the  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  junior  monks  of  that  place, 
wishing  to  get  the  better  of  their  seniors,  met  at  mid- 
night and  elected  a  certain  Reginald  to  fill  the  vacant 
see,  and  sent  him  off  to  Rome  to  secure  the  Pope's  ap- 
proval. The  king  and  senior  monks  soon  found  out 
what  had  been  done,  and  being  very  angry  he  forced 
the  juniors  to  disown  their  election  and  to  join  with  the 
seniors  in  another  election.  This  time  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  king's  favorite,  was  elected. 

The  Pope,  hearing  how  matters  stood,  concluded  that 
he  would  not  approve  either  choice,  but  selected  Ste- 
phen Langton  for  the  place.  The  monks  submitted  to 
the  Pope's  choice,  but  John  was  greatly  offended,  and 
banislied  all  the  monks  as  traitors. 

lie  now  tried  to  raise  money  to  aid  him  in  protecting 
his  power,  and  resorted  to  the  most  cruel  means  to  ac- 
complish his  work.  He  felt  safe  in  oppressing  the  Jews, 
for  whom  the  people  generally  had  little  sympathy.  As 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  now  extorted 
money  from  this  race,  we  will  mention  one  instance. 
There  was  a  rich  Jew  at  Bristol,  whose  money  the  king 
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demanded.  This  Jew,  Jcno wing  the  king  had  no  right  to 
make  such  a  demand,  was  unwilling  to  comply.  John 
then  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  have  one 
tooth  at  a  time  violently  torn  from  his  head,  till  he  was 
willing  to  give  him  his  money,  and  his  double  teeth 
were  to  be  drawn  first.  For  seven  days  he  endured  the 
torture,  but  on  the  eighth  he  gave  up  the  treasure. 

Already  the  Pope  had.  excommunicated  John,  and 
now  he  declared  him  deposed,  and  no  longer  king  of 
England.  He  next  sent  Langton  and  others  to  Philip 
of  France,  and  offered  him  great  inducements  to  invade 
England.  He  also  sent  a  legate  to  John,  to  warn  him 
of  the  great  power  of  the  king  of  France  and  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  to  excite  his  fears,  for  he  was  a  cow- 
ard. The  legate  was  successful  and  brought  the  king 
to  terms.  John  consented  to  receive  Langton  as  arch- 
bishop and  to  resign  his  kingdom  "  to  God,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,"  which  meant  the  Pope ;  and  to  hold  it 
ever  afterward  by  the  Pope's  leave  on  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  of  mondy.  He  publicly  bound  himself  to 
this  base  contract  in  the  Church  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar at  Dover,  where  he  laid  at  the  legate's  feet  a  part 
of  the  tribute.  Upon  this  the  legate  trampled  with  pro- 
fessed disdain ;  but  after  this  show  of  contempt  for  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  he  carefully  secured  it  for  the 
use  of  his  chief.  Now  the  Pope  became  John's  friend 
and  withdrew  his  instructions  to  Philip,  who  was  mak- 
ing ready  to  invade  England.  The  Pope  withdrew  all 
his  hard  sentences  against  John  and  again  received  him 
into  communion.  But  the  cruel  and  cowardly  king 
grew  more  insolent,  barbarous  and  tyrannical  toward 
his  subjects.  And  now  Langton,  the  archbishop,  whom 
he  had  received  with  so  great  reluctance,  proved  a  man 
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worthy  of  his  high  trust.  He  bpldly  faced  the  tyrant 
and  prevented,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  his  wicked  designs. 
He  it  was  who  encouraged  the  barons  in  their  resistance 
to  his  tyi'anny,  and  to  demand  of  him  a  solemn  charter 
of  rights  and  liberty,  whidi  resulted  in  securing  for 
the  English  nation  that  Great  Charter  of  liberty  for 
all  time  to  come,  called  "  Magna  Charta." 

Langton  was  a  true  patriot,  and  heartily  desired  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.  His  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  liberties  from  the  tyranny  of  both  king  and 
Pope,  are  marked  with  prudence  and  ability.  Becket 
had  opposed  the  king  through  the  Pope  ;  Langton  now 
opposed  the  Pope  through  the  king.  Twice  the  king 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  Pope  by  resigning  his  crown 
to  him.  On  the  second  occasion,  Langton,  at  the 
head  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty,  loudly  exclaimed 
against  this  degrading  act  of  the  mean-spinted  monarch, 
and  the  result  was  that  England  was  made  free.  This 
was  the  first  severe  check  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Church  had  received  since  she  had  enslaved  the  English 
people. 

No  sooner  had  John  granted  this  Charta  than  he  re- 
pented his  act  and  violated  its  principles.  Still,  it  re- 
mained the  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  He  often 
made  the  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and  fought  against  it 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  but  the  tree  had  taken  too 
deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  l)e  removed  or 
destroyed  by  any  tyrant's  power ;  and  John  descended 
to  his  grave  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  cursing  the 
giant  he  had  helped  to  plant,  and  receiving  the  curses 
of  a  people  whom  he  had  so  miserably  ruled. 

The  successor  of  John  was  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
known  as  the  third  of  that  name.     He  possessed  several 
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of  his  father's  traits  of  character,  without  his  cruelty. 
Over  this  king  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  much  in- 
fluence. This  prelate  had  an  overhearing  spirit  and 
strengthened  the  prejudices  of  the  king  against  the 
great  Charta.  He  influenced  him  also  to  prefer  for- 
eigners to  Englishmen,  declaring  publicly  that  the 
barons  of  England  were  inferior  to  those  of  France. 
To  this  the  lords  and  barons  of  England  so  bitterly 
protested,  that  the  king  sent  him  away,  and  all  his  for- 
eign associates.  Henry,  like  his  father,  by  his  indiscre- 
tions and  dishonest  practices  with  his  own  subjects,  was 
in  constant  trouble.  On  one  occasion  he  tried  to  raise 
money  by  unlawful  means  and  for  a  selfish  object,  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Pope.  When  the  bishop 
of  London  was  required  to  surrender  the  treasures  of 
the  Church  for  this  object,  he  replied :  "  The  Pope  and 
the  king  together  may  take  the  mitre  off  my  head ;  but  if 
they  do,  they  will  find  that  I  shall  put  on  a  soldier's  hel- 
met. I  pay  nothing."  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
now  occupied  that  see,  was  as  resolute  and  independent 
as  the  bishop  of  London,  and  also  refused  to  give  for 
the  object. 

The  Pope's  power  in  England  we  now  see  on  the 
wane.  The  people  suffered  less  dread  from  the  curses 
and  edicts  he  issued,  and  were  disposed  to  enjoy  and 
bold  fast  their  liberty.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester 
took  up  arms  against  the  king  in  defence  of  the  great 
Charter,  the  people  sustained  the  earl  though  the  Pope 
heaped  upon  him  his  terrible   anathemas. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  his  son  Edward 
the  First  was  proclaimed  king  of  England.  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  in  Palestine,  at  the 
bead  of  a  small  but  valiant  army,  fighting  the  infidel. 
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No  braver  or  more  gallant  prince  ever  honored  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Before  he  left  Asia  he  came  near  losing 
his  life  by  treachery.  The  Emir  of  Jaffa,  an  Arabian, 
sent  one  of  his  most  faithful  messengers  to  take  his  life. 
This  messenger  armed  himself  with  a  poisoned  dagger 
concealed  in  his  sleeve,  and  thus  approached  the  king, 
bearing  a  letter  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  was  on  a  true 
mission.  Edward  was  lying  on  a  couch  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted. The  traitor  advanced  in  a  kneeling  posture  and 
offered  the  letter.  As  the  prince  reached  out  his  hand 
to  receive  it,  the  false  Arabian  sprang  forward  like  a 
tiger  to  pierce  him,  but  the  king  was  also  quick  of  mo- 
tion, and  springing  up  caught  him  by  the  throat  and 
forcing  the  dagger  from  his  hand  killed  him  with  it  on 
the  spot.  The  poisoned  blade  had  made  a  slight  wound 
in  the  prince's  arm  which  would  doubtless  have  proved 
fatal  had  it  not  been  for  the  loving  care  of  his  devoted 
wife,  Eleanor,  who  is  said  to  have  sucked  the  poison 
from  the  wound. 

On  liis  arrival  in  England,  Edward  was  received  by 
his  subjects  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  honor. 
Much  of  the  time  of  tliis  valiant  prince  was  spent  in 
war,  by  which  means  he  subdued  Wales,  and  his  son 
was  the  first  prince  of  that  province.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  determined  to  reduce  Scotland  also,  that  the 
three  provinces  of  the  island  might  be  ruled  by  one 
king.  The  struggle"  to  subdue  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Scots  was  long  and  bloody,  and  he  died  without  the  cov- 
eted sight.  It  was  against  this  king  that  the  famous 
Sir  Robert  Bruce  and  William  Wallace  fought  with  such 
desperation.  Edward  had  vowed  to  conquer  this  val- 
iant nation,  and  when  he  found  himself  dying  without 
fulfilling  that  vow,  he  requited  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
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perform  it.  He  was  as  ready  as  his  barons  to  set  at  de- 
iiance  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  when  the  Pope 
forbade  him  taxing  the  clergy,  he  treated  lightly  that 
imperious  order,  and  forced  them  to  pay.  He  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  protection  from  tliem  should  they 
refuse,  which  course  brought  them  to  terms.  He  used 
his  power,  which  was  formidable,  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  see  of  Rome  and  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
its  court  in  his  kingdom.  His  plans  matured  slowly, 
but  they  contained  in  them  the  germs  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.  In  his  reign  the  rude  outlines  of  the  English  Con- 
vocation were  first  drawn,  and  at  a  council  held  at 
Reading,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  en- 
acted that  two  delegates  should  be  chosen  from  every 
bishopric  by  its  clergy  to  attend  the  councils.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was,  to  correct  any  abuse  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  in  the  realm  and  to  deliberate  conceniing 
its  welfare  generally. 

No  plan  could  have  been  devised  which  would  so  ef- 
fectually resist  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  spiritual 
power  as  such  an  assembly.  This  was  but  one  of  many 
steps  taken  by  this  able  ruler  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  English  Church. 

The  approaching  dawn  of  the  Church's  independence, 
which  appeared  in  its  full-orbed  glory  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, sent  before  its  brightest  herald  rays  in  the  growing 
independence  of  its  bishops.  Of  this  class,  no  one  pre- 
sents a  brighter  example  than  Grosseteste,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  This  prelate  was  the  most  eminent  scholar 
and  divine  of  his  age.  Having  finished  his  course  at 
Oxford,  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  where 
was  then  the  most  renowned  University  in  Europe. 
Here  he  pursued  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  which  Ian- 
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guages  he  became  most  proficient,  and  in  the  meantime 
mastered  the  French  language.  He  also  pursued  phi- 
losophy and  theology  with  great  success;  though  at 
that  age,  these  studies  were  in  such  a  rude  state,  that  the 
scholars  of  the  present  time  would  consider  it  no  great 
feat  to  master  them.  Scholars  then  had  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  science  of  nature.  Yet  in  this  obscure 
state  of  the  science,  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
times  as  to  be  considered  a  magician.  At  Oxford  he 
was  the  head  scholar  and  theologian. 

Grosseteste  was  elected  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  year 
1235,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  Henry  the 
Third.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
than  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  times.  He  was  a  zealous  patron 
of  the  two  orders  of  friars  :  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans, and  at  the  same  time  severe  on  the  secular  clergy. 
At  this  period,  the  older  monkish  orders  and  the  secular 
clergy  were  very  corrupt.  Yet,  in  the  year  1247,  he 
was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
favorite  orders,  the  Franciscans.  Their  delegates  came 
into  England  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  raise  money, 
and  in  discharging  this  office  their  pompous  manners 
and  insolence  annoyed  the  bishop.  Tliey  assured  him 
tliey  had  the  Pope's  bull,  giving  them  power  to  collect 
six  thousand  marks  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  To 
this  imperious  demand,  he  replied :  "  Friars,  with  all 
reverence  to  his  holiness  be  it  spoken,  the  demand  is  as 
dishonorable  as  it  is  impracticable.  Tlie  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  and  people  are  concerned  in  it  equally  with 
me.  For  me,  then,  to  give  a  definite  answer  in  an  in- 
stant, to  sucli  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the  king- 
dom is  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd." 
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In  the  year  124S  he  attempted  a  reformation  of  the 
monastic  ordore,  having  first  obtained  permission  firom. 
the  Pope,  at  great  expense,  to  proceed.  But  no  sooner  ■ 
had  he  entered  on  his  task  than  the  monks  appealed  to 
the  Pope  to  decide  the  controyerBy.  The  result  was, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  journey  to  Lyons 
in  France,  to  meet  tlie  Pope,  and  in  the  trial  was  finally 
defeated.  His  eyes,  however,  were  now  opened  to  the 
venality  of  the  Pope  and  hia  court,  while  he  felt  the 
Stinging  insult  offered  himself  and  nation  by  the  ponti^ 
who  Raid;  "You  English  are  always  grinding  and  im- 
poverishing one  another.  How  many  religious  men, 
persons  of  prayer  and  hospitality,  are  yon  striving  to 
depress,  that  you  may  sacrifice  to  your  own  tyranny  and 
avarice."  Such  were  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  un- 
Bcrupuloua  robbers  that  ever  held  power,  addressed  to 
one  whose  unsullied  integrity  was  allowed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  bishop  was  grieved  and  disappointed, 
and  for  some  time  was  greatly  dejected  and  thought  of 
resigning  his  see.  But,  upon  reflection,  he  thought  it 
best  to  remain  in  his  office  that  he  might  check,  as  far 
X8  possible,  the  work  of  evil  and  modify  the  deplorable 
condition  of  things.  Another  part  of  the  Pope's  con- 
duct greatly  displeased  him.  It  was,  the  sending  over 
into  England,  Itahan  priests  and  gi'anting  them  rich 
cures  in  the  Church,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  Papal  bulls  he  often  cast 
aside  with  disgust,  declaring  that  he  would  be  the  friend 
of  Satan  if  lie  followed  their  instruction,  and  committed 
the  care  of  the  souls  of  his  people  to  foreigners.  Still 
the  Pope  peraisted  in  imposing  his  Italian  favorites  upon 
the  English  Church  and  obtruding  them  into  rich  cures ; 
and  because  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  stoutly  opposed  this 
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conduct  in  his  diocese  and  refused  to  surrender  its  cures 
to  these  foreign  priests,  the  Pope  deposed  him.  The 
.  bishop,  however,  remained  in  his  diocese  and  in  his  of- 
fice, and  zealously  continued  his  work  of  reformation. 
But  Innocent  (for  that  was  the  singular  name  chosen  by 
this  Pope),  determined  that  an  English  bishop  who  dared 
resist  his  will,  should  be  humbled.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1253,  he  ordered  him  to  give  his  young  nephew,  an 
Italian,  the  first  vacant  canon ry  in  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln. At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  bishop  warning 
that  if  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  any  other,  it 
should  be  null  and  void,  and  that,  moreover,  whoever 
disobeyed  him  in  this  should  be  excommunicated. 

He  wrote  to  two  Italian  agents  he  had  in  England,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  appointment  was  made  sure  and  com- 
plete, inclosing  tliat  Latm  clause  which  was  a  shield  to 
the  worst  abuses,  "  N'on  ohstantey 

By  this  lie  indicated  that  he  would  suffer  no  one  to 
oppose  his  will.  In  reply,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  res- 
olute in  his  purpose  to  restrain  all  abuse,  though  it 
flowed  from  the  fountain-head  of  Roman  obedience, 
wrote  a  letter  which  has  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of 
s])iritual  liberty  in  every  age  since.  It  was  a  bold,  cut- 
ting, and  plain  rebuke  he  administered  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  "The  N'oii  Ohstante  clause,"  said  he,  "over- 
flows with  uncertainty,  fraud  and  deceit,  and  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  confidence  between  man  and  man." 

To  this  epistle,  powerful  in  its  truth,  the  Innocent 
Pope  replied  as  follows :  "  Who  is  this  old  dotard  who 
dares  to  judge  my  actions?  By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  I  were 
not  restrained  by  my  generosity,  I  would  make  him  an 
example  and  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind.  Is  not  the 
king  of  England  my  vassal  and  my  slave  ?  and  if  I  gave 
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the  word  would  he  not  throw  liim  into  prison,  and  load 
"him  with  infamy  and  diegrace?" 

His  cardinals  advised  him  not  to  persist  in  his  resolu- 
tion toward  the  English  bishop,  and  Giles,  a  Spanish 
cardinal  had  the  holdness  to  say  to  the  Pope,  "  It  is  not 
expedient  for  yon  to  proceed  against  the  bishop  in  that 
violent  manner.  For  what  he  saith  is  certainly  true, 
nor  can  we  with  decency  condemn  him.  He  is  a  holy 
man,  more  so  than  we  onrselvcs  are;  a  man  of  excellent 
genias,  and  of  the  best  morals.  No  prelate  in  Christen- 
dom is  thought  to  excel  him,"  Giles  said  much  more  in 
the  same  strain,  and  with  him  other  cardinals  agreed. 
They  forewarned  the  Pope  that  some  day  there  would 
be  a  revolt  fronr  the  Koman  Church,  Men  of  sowud 
minds  and  good  judgment  could  already  foresee  that  a 
terrible  crisis  was  approaching. 

But  the  wise  counsel  of  the  cardinals  was  not  heeded 
"by  Innocent,  who  proceeded  to  cxcommmiieate  the 
offending  bishop.  But  his  excommuaication  was  not 
heeded  and  Lincoln  proceeded,  as  usual,  in  the  faithful 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties.  Near  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fatal  illness.  During  this  illness  he  sent  for  John 
de  St.  Giles  to  converse  with  him  on  the  state  of  the 
Church.  He  blamed  him  and  his  brother  Dominicans 
for  not  rehukiug  the  vices  of  the  great.  lie  went  on  to 
say,  "I  am  convinced  that  both  the  Pope,  unless  he 
amend  his  errors,  and  the  friars,  unless  they  endeavor  to 
restrain  him,  will  be  deservedly  exposed  to  eternal 
death."  As  his  end  approached,  he  appears  to  have 
received  clearer  views  of  practical  religious  truth.  The 
i  fog  and  mists  of  superstition  that  had,  to  a  degree,  sur- 
,  rounded  his  mental  vision,  cleared  away,  and  let  in  the 
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clear  beams  of  revealed  truth.  Ilis  chaplains  witness 
to  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  Church's  welfare,  and 
that  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  souls ;  ought  not  he,  then,  who  takes  pains  to  ruin 
souls,  to  be  called  Antichrist?  Our  God  built  the 
universe  in  six  days,  but  he  labored  more  than  thirty 
years  to  restore  men  when  fallen.  Is  not,  then,  the  de- 
stroyer of  souls  the  Antichrist  and  the  enemy  of  God  ? 
The  Pope  is  not  ashamed  impudently  to  disannul  by 
liis  causes  of  Non  Obstante^  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors.  Many  other  Popes  have 
afflicted  the  Church.  This  Innocent  has  enslaved  it 
more  tlian  they."  He  reviewed  their  dishonest  ways  of 
getting  moneys  from  the  English  Church  and  complained 
that  the  friars  were  the  tools  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
getting  fraudulently  this  treasure.  His  review  also  em- 
braced the  conduct  of  the  Pope  in  offering  to  grant 
j)ardon  of  sins  to  the  patrons  of  the  crusades  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  they  gave.  Full  of  holy  indignation 
at  this  painful  review,  he  exclaimed :  "  The  Church  can 
never  be  delivered  from  this  Egyptian  bondage,  but  by 
the  edge  of  tlie  sword."  His  voice  and  breath  left  hitai 
while  giving  vent,  by  sighs  and  tears,  to  his  feelings  at 
the  slianieful  plight 'in  which  he  beheld  the  Bride  of 
C'hrist,  the  result  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man. 
When  Innocent  tlie  Fourth  heard  of  his  death,  he  said, 
"  I  rejoice,  and  let  every  true  son  of  the  Roman  Church 
rcgoice  with  me,  that  my  great  enemy  is  removed."  He 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  king  Henry,  requiring 
him  to  take  up  the  body  from  its  grave,  and  cast  it  out 
of  the  Churcli  and  burn  it.  But  this  order  the  cardinals 
would  not  obey.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Inno- 
cent took  sick,  and  the  following  year  ended  his  proba- 
tion and  departed  to  his  reward. 
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CHAPTER     LII. 

SUCCESSION   OF   POPES. 

The  wealth  and  revenues  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  con- 
tinued to  increase  by  the  bounty  of  kings  and  the  events 
of  war.  Innocent  the  Third,  whom  we  find  on  the  Papal 
throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
ambitious  of  power  and  dominion,  and  succeeded  in 
adding  much  territory  to  the  estates  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  immense  wealth.  This  Pope  appears  to  liave 
made  it  the  leading  principle  of  action  to  8upj)ort  tliat 
temporal  power  which  he  believed  would  most  richly  en- 
dow his  see.  The  princes  of  Europe  saw  this  weakness 
and  some  of  them  were  base  enough  to  use  it  to  tlieir 
advantage.  Thus  Frederic  the  Second,  in  order  to 
secure  the  Pope's  support  in  his  quarrel  witli  Otlio  tlio 
Fourth,  bribed  him  magnificently.  Innocent  was  the 
zealous  friend  of  tlie  grand  project,  conceived  by  one  of 
his  predecessors,  of  bringing  all  the  mortarchs  of  Europe? 
under  the  sway  of  the  pontiffs,  tliat  they  might  indeed 
be  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords.  Tliese  lordly  pre- 
tensions he  endeavored  to  enforce  and  actually  did  dis- 
pose of  cronTift  both  in  Eurofie  and  Asia. 

This  interference  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal 
power,  resulted  in  jfalousy,  strifrr,  and  bloodshed.  When 
Philip  duke  of  Swabia,  aiirj  Of  ho  the  Fourth,  both  aspired 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  iiismiuuy^  Innocent  espoused 
tbe  osofle  of  the  bt        uid  •JMsammunicated  Philip. 
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But  upon  the  death  of  Philip,  Otho,  using  his  dignity 
with  too  much  independence  to  please  the  Pope,  incurred 
his  displeasure  and  was  declared  deposed.  Then,  by  an 
edict,  he  gave  Otho's  crown  to  Frederic  the  Second  and 
placed  liim  on  the  throne  of  the  German  empire.  This 
act  involved  the  country  in  a  terrible  .war,  in  which 
Frederic  was  victorious  and  Otho  forcibly  and  unjustly 
deposed.  In  reward  for  the  great  services  rendered  him 
in  usurping  the  throne,  Frederic  poured  into  the  lap  of 
Innocent  great  treasures. 

This  Pope  was  also  the  great  terror  of  king  John  of 
England  and  frightened  him  into  the  surrender  of  his 
kingdom  to  himself,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
late. 

Innocent  the  Third  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  the 
Third,  who  ruled  the  Church  for  ten  years.  Though  he 
did  not  equal  his  predecessor  in  zeal  or  ability,  yet  he 
was  resolved  on  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see  at  the  extravagant  height  to  which  it  had  now  been 
raised.  This  resolve  brought  on  a  rupture  between  him 
and  Frederic  the  Second.  This  prince  inherited  the 
spirit  and  ambition  of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  and 
determined  to  reduce  the  petty  states  of  Italy  under  his 
authority  and  narrow  the  bounds  of  the  Pope's  ambitious 
claims.  In  order  to  execute  this  design,  he  deferred  the 
performance  of  his  vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Palestine. 
The  Pope  urged  the  emperor  to  fulfil  his  vow  without 
delay,  while,  in  the  meantime,  he  encouraged  and,  in 
every  way  he  could,  aided  these  Italian  states  in  resist- 
ing his  power. 

In  the  year  1227  Gregory  the  Ninth  took  the  Papal 
chair.  Though  advanced  in  years  he  was  ambitious  and 
obstinate,  and  kindled  afresh  the  flames  of  discord  be- 
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tween  Church  and  State  which  had  been  suffered  to  burn 
covertly  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  His  im- 
pulsive zeal  led  liim  to  excommunicate  Frederic  for 
delaying  to  fulfil  liis  vow,  though  the  year  after  liis  ac- 
cession, Frederic  was  ready  to  discharge  tlie  sacred 
duty  of  going  on  a  crusade.  While  engaged  in  this  duty 
in  Asia, — to  which  Gregory  had  urged  liim  and  for  the 
delay  of  whose  performance  he  hq,d  heaped  on  liim  the 
curse  of  excommunication, — the  Pope  made  war  upon 
him  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  arm  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  against  him.  As  soon  as  Frederic  heard  of  this 
treacherous  dealing,  he  hastened  his  return  to  his  domin- 
ions, met  and  defeated  the  Papal  army,  and  retook  all 
the  places  he  had  lost.  In  the  year  1230  he  made  peace 
with  Grpgory  and  received  from  him  a  i:)ublic  and  solemn 
absolution.  But  this  peace  was  not  lasting;  for  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  Pope  brought  on  another  rup- 
ture, the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  towering  ambi- 
tion of  the  Papal  sec  received  such  rude  blows  that  it 
never  recovered  from  their  effects.  Frederic  distressed 
the  states  of  Lombardy  that  were  in  alliance  with  Greg- 
ory, seized  the  island  of  Sardinia, — which  the  Pope 
claimed  as  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Church, — and  con- 
verted it  into  a  kingdom  for  his  son  Entius.  These 
vigorous  proceedings  excited  the  Pope  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  excommunicated  him  the  second  time.  The  em- 
peror, however,  being  not  only  master  of  the  sword  but 
also  of  the  pen,  defended  himself  with  both,  and  reduced 
Gregory  to  great  straits.  As  the  only  hope  of  redress 
left  for  him,  the  Pope  summoned  what  he  called  a  gen- 
eral council  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops,  to  meet  at 
Rome  to  depose  Frederic.  This  desigii  was  foiled  by  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Emperor  win  "     ,  of  the 

21 
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Genoese  in  A.  D.  1241,  in  which  most  of  the  prelates 
liad  taken  passage,  and  defeated  it.  Those  that  were 
captured  ho  placed  in  close  confinement.  Tlie  disappoint- 
ment of  the  aged  bishop  in  this  terrible  defeat  was  more 
tlian  he  could  endure,  and  he  died  in  consequence. 

The  Papal  chair  now  remained  vacant  twenty  months, 
when  it  was  filled  by  Innocent  the  Fourth.  In  arrogance 
and  fury  this  Innocent  surpassed  even  the  third  of  his 
name.  When  he  was  promoted  there  were  some  hopes 
of  peace  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  be- 
cause he  had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  emperor.  There  were  terms  proposed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes,  but  the  terms  proposed  by  Inno- 
cent were  so  unreasonable  that  the  emperor  would  not 
listen  to  them.  The  Pope  now  believing  himself  unsafe 
in  Italy,  set  out  for  Lyons  in  the  year  1244,  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  assembled  a  council  at  wliich  he  deposed 
the  emperor  and  declared  his  throne  vacant.  This 
decree  was  not  approved  by  the  council,  yet  it  had  the 
effect  of  so  alarming  the  princes  of  Germany  that  they 
elected  a  successor  in  his  place.  Tliis  cowardly  act  did 
not  diminish  the  courage  or  resolution  of  Frederic.  He 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy  till  his  death, 
which  was  caused  by  dysentery,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  December,  1250. 

On  the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival.  Innocent  returned 
to  Italy,  hoping  to  enjoy  his  supremacy  unmolested. 
From  this  time  dates  the  rise  of  those  two  powerful  fac- 
tions, the  Guelphs  and  Guibellines,  the  former  sustaining 
the  Popes,  the  latter  the  emperors.  These  factions  in- 
volved the  Italian  states  in  the  most  terrible  confusion 
and  calamities,  and  the  only  hope  of  ])eace  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  good  providence  that  should  relieve  the  world  of 
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[  the  burden  of  aiich  a  Pope.     This  event  happened  in  the 

year  1254, 
He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  the  Fonrth,  whose 
Lrule  lasted  six  years  and  five  mouths.  The  time  aud  at- 
I'tention  of  this  pontiff  were  chiefly  occnpied  in  regulat- 
f  ing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  showed  a 
I  profound  interest  also  in  the  pi-osperity  of  the  friars. 

He  was  followed  by  Urban  the  Fourth,  who,  before  his 
I  election  to  the  sec  of  Home,  had  been  bishop  of  Jcrusa- 
I  lem.  This  Pope  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself 
I  only  by  one  act,  and  that  was  the  creation  of  a  new  fes- 
I  tival  entitled  the  FeativcU  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  He 
I  bad  several  projects  arranged  for  the  future,  when  death 
I  deprived  him  of  his  scat,  after  a  short  reign  of  three 

Clement  the  Fourth,  hia  sacceasor,  enjoyed  the  dignity 
I  only  a  short  time ;  but  his  i-eign  is  made  memorable  by 
[  the  tragic  death  of  Conradin,  grandson  of  Frederic  the 
I  Second,    This  event  was  the  result  of  the  gift  by  Clement, 
.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
I  to  Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France.    Tliis  kingdom  was 
'  the  lawful  possession  of  Conradin;  but  the  Pope  was 
I   pleased  to  say  he  could  no  longer  wear  its  crown  and  gave 
it  to  Charles,  with  his  influence.     In  the  struggle  that 
ensued  between  the  rightful  owner  and  the  nsnrper,  Con- 
radin was  killed  and  his  head  cut  off  by  Charles.    Clera- 
I  ent  died  in  the    year    12Q0.      And  now  a  strife  arose 
I  among  the  cardinals  who  should  be  hia  BuccesBor,     This 
unhappy  controversy  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and  was 
then  settled  by  the  election  of  Gregory  the  Tenth, 

This  devout  bishop  was  in  Palestine  when  he  received 
[  notice  of  hia  election,  and  accepted  the  high  honor  with 
V  an  humble  spirit.     Having  been  an  eye  witness  to  the 
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misories  of  hia  lnvtiiren  in  Palestine,  he  was  impre 
with  a  strong  desire  to  givo  them  relief,  and  tfaerefoi4 
as  soon  ns  he  was  consecrated  he  called  a  coiiuuil  a^ 
Lynns  in  the  year  1274,  and  laid  before  it  two  oIijt.>ct8 
supreme  importance.  One  was  the  relief  of  the  Chii»r| 
tiauB  in  Palestine ;  and  the  other,  the  union  of  the  Gre 
and  Roman  Churches.  This  council  is  called  by  tbi 
Uoman  Church,  the  fourteenth  general  council.  It  mad^l 
itself  remarkable  by  the  now  regulations  introduced  c^ve 
ceming  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  llome.  It  passed  a 
law  also  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  cardinal  elet 
ora  should  be  shut  up  in  the  conclave, — the  place  whei 
they  met  to  elect  a  Ifope, — until  the  election  was  mad«^ 
Though  this  Pope  appeared  to  possess  less  of  worldlin 
pride  and  ambition  than  most  of  hia  prcdcceaaors,  yet  h* 
seemed  to  have  been  constrained  either  by  his  own  con- 
victions of  duty  or  tlie  force  of  circumstances,  to  claim 
all  the  power  that  others  had  claimed  before  him,  Aot- 
ing  in  this  sjiirit,  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Ger- 
man princes,  commanding  them  to  elect  an  emperor  at 
onoc.  Against  this  order  Aljihonso,  king  of  Castile, 
protested.  Tliis  prince  had  already  been  elected  em- 
peror by  the  archbishop  of  Ti-eves,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  king  of  Bohemia  and  others ;  but  at  the  suinG  tiniu 
there  was  another  candidate  whose  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  archbiabops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne, 
the  count  Palatine,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Ger^ 
man  princes,  however,  obeyed  the  Pope  and  elated 
Rudolphua,  count  of  Hapsburg,  as  emperor. 

The  successor  of  Gregory  tlie  Tenth  waa  Innocent  the 
Fifth,  who  died  four  months  after  his  consecration.  Hia 
two  immediate  auceesaora  both  died  a  few  months  after 
their  elevation.     The  see  of  Rome  then  remained  vacant 
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about  BIX  months;  when  Nicolas  the  Third  received  the 
tiara.  This  Pope's  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  his 
courage  and  perseverance  made  Lis  ambition  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  religious  and  political  world.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  magnifying  the  Roman  see  both  in  power  and 
wealth,  anil  had  not  death  put  an  end  to  his  exertions, 

B  would  no  doubt  have  entered  upon  other  enterprises 
for  the  same  object,     lie  died  in  the  year  1280, 

About  four  mouths  after  the  death  of  Innoceut  he  was 
succeeded  by  Martin  the  Fourth,  who  was  equally  ambi- 
tions. One  of  the  firet  persons  this  Pope  excommuni- 
cated was  Palaologus,  the  Grecian  empfror.  Tlie  pre- 
text for  this  act,  as  we  have  related,  was  his  delay  in 
restoring  the  unity  of  (he  two  Chuiches,  and  in  securing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  his  dominions,  which  in 
fact  he  was  trying  to  do  v,  iCh  all  his  might  when  he  was 
handed  over  to  nncovenantcd  mcrty  by  the  impatient 
Martin.  The  same  Pope  deprived  Petei,  king  of  Aragou, 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  not  content  with 
tlus,  he  pi-esumed  to  depnve  him  of  his  throne  and  give 
it  to  another.  Wliile  tlius  dealing  with  princes  and  their 
dominions,  death  perfoimed  a  kind  office  for  the  world 
by.  takmg  him  from  it. 

Tlie  rt'ign  of  his  successor,  TTonoiius  the  Fourth,  was 
short  but  ambitious.    Nicolas  the  Fourth  succeeded  him 

1  the  year  1288,  and  possessed  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  He  was  able,  vigilant, 
I  and  active.  He  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  give  relief  to  suffering 
Cliristians  in  Palestmo  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
among  the  Tavtare  and  other  eastern  nations.  His 
episcopate  lasted  seven  years,  after  which  the  see  of 
Rome  remained  vacant  for  two  years,  because  the  car- 

Luals  could  not  agree  upon  a  sucoeeeor. 
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They  finally  elected  Celestine  the  Fifth,  who,  previous 
to  his  election,  had  lived  in  seclusion  and  in  great 
austerity.  His  opinion  regarding  what  was  proper 
conduct  for  the  clergy,  and  his  humble  and  modest  life, 
proved  offensive  to  the  cardinals  and  other  ambitious 
prelates  in  the  Roman  Church.  To  them  his  life  as  well 
as  words  were  a  continual  rebuke,  and  they  were  soon 
as  anxious  that  he  should  lay  aside  his  office,  as  they 
had  been  that  he  should  take  it.  They  requested  him 
to  do  so,  and  he  cheerfully  complied,  four  months  after 
receiving  his  honors.  He  that  was  his  chief  adviser  to 
take  this  step  was  successful  in  getting  possession  of  his 
vacant  seat.  And  then,  fearing  lest  this  humble  old 
man  should  change  his  mind  and  regain  his  seat,  he  cast 
him  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1296.  By 
Celestine  the  Sixth  this  retiring  Pope  was  ranked  among 
the  saints. 

In  the  year  1294,  the  ambitious  prelate  who  succeeded 
him  took  the  name  of  Boniface  the  Eighth.  The  his- 
tory of  this  Poi)e'8  rule,  which  was  one  of  a  most  tur- 
bulent and  tyrannical  character,  belongs  to  the  next 
century. 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

MISSIONS. LEARNING. LEARNED   MEN. 

In  some  provinces  of  the  West  there  were  yet  remains 
of  paganism,  and  of  these  none  seemed  so  firmly  wedded 
to  their  superstitions  as  the  unconverted  Prussians. 
They  were  savage  and  fierce,  upon  whose  minds  the 
preaching  and  persuasion  of  the  missionaries  had  no  af>- 
parent  effect.  After  a  long  tnal  of  the  power  of  reason 
and  exhortation,  without  the  desired  result,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Masovia,  resolved  to  resort  to  force.  The  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  of  St.  Mary,  after  their  oxj)ulsion 
from  Palestine,  settled  at  Venice.  In  the  year  1230, 
Conrad  persuaded  these  knights  to  undertake  to  sub- 
due the  obstinate  Prussians  and  force  them  to  receive 
Christianity.  The  knights  entered  heartily  into  the 
measure,  under  the  able  leadership  of  llaman  de  Haltza, 
After  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict,  lasting  fifty  years, 
the  work  was  accomplished.  Christianity,  being  thus 
established  in  Pnissia,  this  order  of  knights  next  made 
incursions  into  neighboring  countries,  burning,  pillaging 
and  spreading  ruin  in  all  directions. 

In  Spain,  the  empire  of  the  GosyK'J  was  gradually  re- 
covering its  h>st  possessions.  Tlie  Mahometans  were  still 
there  and  held  several  provinces,  but  the  Christian  kings 
of  the  other  provinces  made  war  upon  them  continually, 
and  with  success.  It  was  a  source  tfi  enconragement 
and  joy  to  these  champions  of  the  cross  to  witness  the 
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success  of  their  exertions  and  to  see  the  power  of  the 
false  ])rophet  continually  weakened  and  the  extent  of  his 
dominion  narrowed  by  tlieir  incessant  onsets. ' 

The  Irish  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sadly  declined 
from  that  early  glory  that  adorned  it.  In  this  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries  its  decline  was  yet  greater,  and  the 
spiritual  darkness  intensified  its  gloom.  The  cause  of 
this  affliction  was  in  part  due  to  the  English  invasion, 
which,  with  the  injuries  received  by  the  conflict  with  the 
Danes,  the  rude  manners  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  religion,  all  these  adding  their  in- 
fluence to  the  other  calamities  suflered  by  the  Church, 
produced  a  sad  degeneracy.  In  fact,  a  great  many 
causes  conspired  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  almost 
too  painful  to  relate,  by  which  this  people  became  the 
most  wretched  of  any  in  all  Europe.  Still,  there  were 
bright  lights  in  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness.  Among 
the  clergy,  here  and  there  appeared  one  that  shed  a 
lustre  over  the  forbidding  prospect  and  indicated  that 
the  flame  of  true  devotion  had  not  all  gone  out.  Es- 
pecially the  bishops  of  this  age  won  respect  by  their 
piety,  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  their 
bounty  to  the  poor,  their  zeal  in  the  preservation  of 
learning,  and  their  protection  of  cathedrals  and  churches. 
In  the  year  1223  the  cathedral  of  Limerick  received 
liberal  bounty  from  Hubert  de  Burgo,  its  bishop.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Ossory  built  an  Episcopal  residence  in  his  diocese  and 
made  additions  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Can  ice,  in  Kil- 
kenny. The  successor  in  this  see  continued  the  work 
begun  by  his  predecessor  and  followed  his  generous  ex- 
ample. This  illustrates  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  bishops  at  this  time,  and  their  good  example 
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appears  to  have  bad  a  happy  inlluonoc  on  the  rniinlH  of 
the  laity;  for  in  the  year  128;^,  afler  a  lire  had  deM- 
troyed  many  buildings  in  Dublin  and  injured  olberM, 
among  which  was  the  catliodral,  the  citizenM  agreed  t(i- 
gether  to  make  a  collection  for  the  rejiair  of  \]w  riiins 
of  that  ancient  church,  before  tlioy  rejmircd  their  own 
private  dwellings.  This  sliows  a  most  coTiifncTidable 
zeal  in  a  good  cause,  which  was  by  no  means  e<;fi fined 
to  Dublin.  But  the  Irish  Church  app(^ars  to  have  made 
no  progress  in  science  or  learning,  and  in  this  respect 
was  not  far  behind  some  other  parts  of  the.  ('firistlan 
world.  The  Greeks,  because  of  the  dr('a<lfid  calamity 
that  befel  them,  can  show  a  literary  record  in  this  cen- 
tury hut  little  in  advance  of  Ireland.  Yet  they  did  not 
entirely  abandon  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
as  is  evident  from  the  array  of  literary  names.  Nicetns 
composeti  a  work  entitled  The  History  and  Treasure 
of  the  Ancient  Faith.  Germanus,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  book  again nt  the  Roman  (church,  an 
exposition  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  and  other  works.  Ni- 
cephoms , employed  his  talents  in  trying  to  heal  the 
divisions  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 
Georgius  gained  a  high  degree  of  nmown  V>y  his  his- 
torical writiniys  and  his  services  as  necroHator  for  the 
emperor  Michael. 

In  the  Western  world,  learning  nnd  i^cience  wore  more 
lil>erally  patronized,  and  every  branch  known  to  the 
Christian  world  was  cultivated.  The  experience  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  had  confirmed  rhem  in  the  opinion  t  hnt 
e^lucation  should  be  fosteve«l  !V)r  rhe  wr-Unre  of  their  |->oo- 
pie  and  rhe  state,  :ind  they  ♦•herr'lV)ri'  continued  to  in^.ite 
Ie.ameil  men  iVom  nil  parts  of  rhe  world  to  settle  in  their 
dominions.  This  zeal  excited  a  love  of  learning  in  the 
21* 
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minds  of  the  youth  and  encouraged  the  exercise  of  every 
kind  of  genius,  conferring  the  highest  honors  upon  such 
as  excelled.  Among  these  royal  patrons,  Frederick  the 
Second  of  Germany,  and  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  were  most  bountiful.  They  not  only 
encouraged  learning  in  others,  but  were  themselves 
learned  men.  In  consequence  of  this  generous  patron- 
age, academies  were  established  in  almost  every  city. 
Of  all  the  schools,  that  of  Paris  continued  to  be  un- 
rivalled as  an  institution  of  learning.  It  had  the  greatest 
number  of  students  and  professors,  and  embraced  in  its 
catalogue  the  largest  range  of  sciences ;  in  fact,  it  em- 
braced all  known  sciences  and  well  deserved  the  name 
of  university.  Other  institutions  were  ambitious  to 
reach  the  same  general  and  complete  system  of  learning, 
and  hence  the  excellency  of  the  one  brought  forth  ex- 
cellence in  others.  In  this  famous  school  the  professors 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  branches 
of  science  pursued.  These  classes  were,  at  a  later  day, 
called  faculties.  In  each  of  these  faculties  a  professor 
was  chosen  to  preside  during  a  fixed  term,  who  received 
the  name  of  dean.  The  head  of  the  university  was 
chancellor.  In  the  university  of  Paris  that  high  place 
was  filled  by  the  bishop  of  that  see.  The  theological 
part  of  this  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1250  by  a 
rich  and  pious  man,  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  whose  name 
was  adopted  and  retained  as  the  name  of  that  branch  ol 
the  university.  Such  as  were  ambitious  to  become  pro- 
fessors in  any  branch  of  the  university,  were  required  to 
submit  to  a  long  and  tedious  probation,  to  undergo  the 
strictest  examinations,  and  by  a  trial  of  several  years,  to 
give  full  proof  of  their  ability  to  fill  the  place  sought. 
In  the  choice  of  studies,  the  students  generally  pre- 
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ferred  those  branches  of  science  that  would  lead  most 
surely  to  the  possession  of  honor  or  wealth,  while  those 
that  possessed  the  higher  merit  were  most  neglected. 
The  neglect  of  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  the  science  of 
language  in  this  century,  gave  rise  to  severe  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Popes  and  other  bishops.  In  Western 
Europe  there  were  many  authors,  some  of  whom  won  for 
themselves  a  high  rank.  Among  these  we  find  Joachim, 
abbot  of  Corazzo,  a  member  of  the  Cistertian  order  of 
monks  and  one  of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  several  monasteries,  which  he  gov- 
erned with  great  prudence. .  This  monk  professed  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  his  predictions  .were  published  in  a  book 
called  The  Everlasting  Gospel.  He  died  in  the  year 
1202,  leaving  a  numerous  sect  behind  him  called  Joa- 
chimites.  His  works  were  published  in  folio  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1516. 

Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  commen- 
taries on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  Francis,  the 
founder  of  the  Franciscans,  was  the  author  of  several 
books  of  a  devotional  character.  Of  historians,  none 
equalled  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  a  writer  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  possessed  a  sound  judgment  and  extensive 
knowledge. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  this  age,  however,  was 
Roger  Bacon.  His  knowledge  of  astronomy,  optics, 
mathematics,  and  the  Greek  language  was  wonderful 
for  that  age.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
by  whom  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  magician.  His 
brethren  of  the  order  became  jealous  of  his  extensive 
knowledge  and  suri)assing  genius,  and  prevailed  on  their 
principal  to  imprison  him,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
His  opinion  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time  is  not  at  all 
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flattering  to  their  pretensions.     "Never,"  Raid  he,  "vat 
■    there  bo  great  an  apiiearance  of  wisdom,  nor  bo  mn<d[l 
exercise  of  study,  in  bo  many  faculties  and  in  bo  mnnf  fl 
eountrics,  as  witliin    these  forty  yeai-a,      ITie  herd  i 
students  fatigue  themselves  and  play  tlie  fool  about  thai 
.miserable  translations  of  Aristotle,  and  lose  their  tim^ 
thoir  labor  and  their  espeHse,   Appearances  also  e 
them;  and  they  have  no  care  to  acijnire  real  knowledgi 
luiit  only  peem  knowledge  in  the  eyes  of  the  eensele^a 
multitude."   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  genius  of  Bacotvl 
jienetratcd  the  world  of  ditieovery  'far  in  advance   < 
tils  time,  which  drew  upon  him  the  curses  instead  of  thsrl 
blessings  of  bis  fellow  men. 

The  system  of  philosophy  whieh  prevailed  in 
schools  at  the  begiinnng  of  this  century  was  that  » 
Aristotle.  But  this  system  came  to  grief  in  tl 
1210,  when  a  council  held  in  Paris  condemned  this  phirl 
liiSOplK'r  as  lieretical,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  study.il 
But  the  influence  and  exertionB  of  Frederick  the  Seconal 
restored  the  popularity  of  his  system.  He  chose  several  I 
men  most  Icai-ned  in  the  languages  aud  employed  theiafl 
to  translate  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Latin,  The  workail 
thus  translated  were  commended  to  the  acadet&y  of  Bo- 1 
logna,and  thence,  from  their  popularity,  were  restoi-ed  toj 
the  schools  of  Europe,  This  system  reached  the  height^ 
of  its  glory  when  the  two  most  popular  orders  of  friars,  I 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  adopted  it.  TheBel 
orders  were  looked  upon  as  possessors  of  the  treaBnresf 
of  all  knowledge  then  in  the  reach  of  man,  and  henco  J 
their  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  all  who  wished  1 
to  be  classed  among  the  learned.  'Die  most  eminent  I 
teachers  of  this  system  were  Hales  and  Albert  the  Great.  J 
Hales  was  an  English  Franciscan,  who  taught  at  Paris,  J 
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and,  by  his  brilliant  genius,  gainod  tlio  titlo  of  Irro- 
fragible  Doctor.  Albert  was  a  (lennan  of  the  Dominiciin 
order  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  a  man  of  groat  abilities, 
whose  judgment  on  philosophical  subjects  was  received 
as  law.  But  a  scholar  of  Albert,  Tliomas  A^juinas, 
raised  this  system  to  the  highest  degree  of  popularity, 
and  gave  it  character  in  all  the  schools  of  the  West, 
There  were  those,  however,  who  dared  oppose  the,  popu- 
larity of  this  renowned  philosopher.  They  believed  his 
system  was  unfit  for  that  age,  though  it  answered 
well  for  an  earlier  age.  They  c^iutended  that  now  it 
should  give  place  to  a  new  systifm  adapted  to  the  lintes 
and  the  progress  of  mind.  In  tliis  class  Jioger  liacon 
stands  first,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Adniirahle 
Doctor,  because  of  his  varies]  and  profound  knowledge. 

Next  to  him  may  l>e  rankx^l  Arnold,  of  Villa  Kova, 
who  acquired  a  glorious  fame  by  his  pjotound  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  jx>etry,  philos<>phy,  language  and 
natural  science.  J\^ter  D'Alhauo,  a  physician  of  i^a/iua, 
samamed  the  lieconciler,  tor  his  eftbrts  to  allay  the  Jieat 
of  controversy  amoiig  c<>nteiiding  ]>hiios4>phej's,  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  uoble  s<*hool. 

But  these  learned  and  enterprisijjg  spij-its  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilixatiou  and  progiessive  fc<:Jiool  of  ait  and 
scdenoe.  Mere  pooi'ly  lequited  ior  their  lal>ors.  Their 
exertions  drew  foi"th  the  furious  calumnies  of  an  ignor- 
ant, supei-stitious  and  i'U raged  multitude,  en<x>ui-aged, 
no  doubt,  by  the  friends  of  the  old  phiIob'>phy,  wlio 
looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  called  them 
heretics  and  magicians.  Theb'  lives  wi.*m  in  daugej-  as 
if  thev  had  committed  bonie  great  crime  ti^r  which  thev 
ought  to  die,  and  they  nairowly  esca]x;d  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.     1'he  suticj'iiigs  of  Bacon   were  most 
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fit'vcre.  But  the  othora  were  pursued  even  after  death. 
Arnold  and  Peter,  though  dead,  were  publicly  arraigned 
liefore  the  inquisition  and  were  declared  worthy  of  being 
committed  to  the  flames  for  the  novelties  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  repuhlic  of  letters. 

The  ehief  studies  pursued  by  such  as  aspired  to  emi- 
nence were  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Though  these 
studies  ranked  so  high  in  popular  favor  at  tliia  time,  yet 
they  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Raimonil  labored 
with  much  success  upon  the  canon  law,  and  acquired 
some  fume  by  his  collections  of  letters  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  which  were  called  Decretals.  At  the  request  of 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  he  compiled  these  Decretals  in  five 
books,  and  by  the  same  Pope  they  were  ordered  to  be 
rend  in  all  the  colleges  of  Europe.  Near  the  close  of  the 
century,  Boniface  the  Eighth  caused  a  now  collection 
to  be  made,  which  was  entitled  The  Sixth  Book  of  De- 
cretals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  learning  and 
science  would  have  been  much  greater,  in  every  depart- 
ment, had  not  the  prevalence  of  corruption  among  the 
clergy  prevented.  For  it  is  a  fact  most  painful  to  con- 
fess, that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
Church  were  so  corrupt,  that  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  exposed  them  with  great  severity.  Several  emi- 
nent men  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  this  tide  of  evil,  while 
the  Grecian  emperors  were  prevented  because  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  empire.. 

In  the  Roman  communion,  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Popes  were  so  great,  and  the  prevalence  of  coiTup- 
tion  so  general,  there  were  none  bold  enough  to  undertake 
the  work  of  reformation.  We  have  seen  how  the  bishops 
of  Rome  cout^ided  with  the  princes  of  Europe  for  the 
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free  election  of  Tjishops,  abbots  and  canons.  Now  wg 
find  them  assuming  the  right  to  appoint  all  these  officere 
in  every  nation  Ti'ithoiit  consulting  the  temporal  head; 
and  of  deposing  them  when  they  pleased.  Bnt  this  tyran- 
nical claim  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope and  by  many  bishops.  To  check  these  interferences 
of  the  Popes  with  their  affairs,  these  princes  protested 
and  passed  vigorous  laws.  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France, 
before  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  secured  the  rights  of  the 
Gallicau  Church  against  the  iuterfei-enee  of  the  Pope,  by 
a  famous  edict,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  resolute  and  jirudent  measure 
made  the  Popes  more  cautions  in  their  progress  toward 
unlimited  power,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them  from 
making  the  attempt.  Boniface  the  Eighth  taught  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  univereal  Church,  and  the  only 
channel  through  which  spiritual  authority  could  bo  de- 
rived. The  legates  sent  into  the  provinces  of  Europe 
by  the  Pope  were  tools  made  to  order,  and  by  means  of 
their  high  commission  proved  a  source  of  continued 
vexation  to  both  civil/and  spiritual  governors.  They 
tried  to  tyrannize  over  all  who  would  not  yield  to  their 
demands,  extorted  money  from  the  people  in  a  manner 
unjust  and  cruel,  and  deceived  the  unlearned  by  means 
of  forged  letters  and  other  acts,  while  they  tradedin 
relics  and  indulgences. 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

MONASTIC    ORDERS. 

The  thirteenth  century  excelled  all  others  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  monastic  orders.  As  these  orders,  for  the  most 
part,  soon  grew  degenerate,  violating  their  most  sacred 
principles,  there  arose  a  new  order  of  monks,  called 
Mendicants  or  Begging  Friars,  which  became  by  fiar  the 
most  numerous  and  popular.  The  sects  that  arose  from 
time  to  time,  professed  to  believe  that  self-denial  and 
voluntary  poverty  were  the  great  essentials  of  a  Chris- 
tian life.  From  these  principles  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
had  widely  departed,  and  thus  gave  occasion  for  severe 
and  just  reproach.  The  leaders  of  the  new  sects  pro- 
fessed to  follow  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  by 
their  voluntary  poverty,  their  humble  lives,  and  in  their 
discourses,  they  rebuked  the  clergy  for  their  wealth, 
y)ride  and  degeneracy.  This  poverty  and  just  censure 
of  a  corrupt  Church  drew  many  from  the  Catholic  body 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  sects.  The  losses  which  the 
Church  sustained  in  this  way  rendered  it  politic  for  her 
to  form  a  society  whose  members  should  obey  the  same 
laws  of  self-denial,  afford  an  example  of  voluntary  pov- 
erty equally  attractive  to  those  sectaries,  and  yet  remain 
loyal  to  the  Church.  Innocent  the  Third  was  the  first 
Pope  that  saw  this  necessity,  and  therefore  bestowed  his 
special  favor  upon  all  those  orders  that  professed  pov- 
erty.   After  experience  had  proved  these  orders  to  be  of 
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Iigreat  sen-ice,  the  Biicceediug  Popes  became  also  their 
i^ealous  patrons.     This  special  favor  greatly  iucreaaed 
fithQ  number  of  this  class  of  taoiiks,  till  they  became  a 
tnrden  to  society,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 

In'the  year  1212,  Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  a  coiincU 
held  at  Lyons,  suppressed  all  these  orders  except  four, 
I    which  were  the  DominicanSjFranciscans,  Carmelites  and 
t^ugustines.     The  members  of  these  four  orders  were 
L^ermitted  to  travel  where  they  pleased,  preach  to  wliora 
I  they  pleased,  and  to  educate  the  youth.     The  outward 
mannera  and  conversation  of  these  monks  being  more 
lioly  than  the  secular  clergy,  they  became  very  popular, 
and  reached  the  highest  degree  of  fame.     A  largo  por- 
Lition  of  the  population  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
l^acram.ents  from  any  other  hands  than  those  of  these 
;  friars.     Wherever  they  preached,  the  churches 
Srere  thronged,  and  wheu   their  services  could  be  ob- 
tained they  were  requested  to  perform  the  burial  service 
:  the  dead.     This  popularity  of  the  friars  made  the 
KCular  clergy  jealous,  and  this  jealousy  was  increased 
^hen  they  were  also  called  on  to  settle  civil  difficulties 
md  to  transact  state  matters.     Of  these  four  orders,  the 
minieans  and  Franciscans  excelled  in  popularity  and 
le,  and  for  three  hundred  years  exerted  an  almost 
KAbsolute  dominion  in  Chui'cb  and  State,  filling  the  chief 
Bof&ces  in  both.     They  taught  in  the  universities  and 
Lehurches  with  great  authority,  and  maintained  the  claims 
,^f  the  Roman  see  against  all  opposition.     Their  mission 
Hid  power  before  the  Reformation  were  like  those  of  the 
pesuits  after  that  event. 

Dominic,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  of  fiery  and  impetuous 

temper,  and  furious  against  the  sects  that  were  now  dis- 

Biturbing  the  Church,  act  out  with  a  few  companions  to 
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combat  and  subvert  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  in 
Spain.  This  work  he  performed  with  great  zeal,  attack- 
ing them  in  every  way  most  effectual  in  his  judgment  to 
work  their  ruin.  Ilis  instruments  were  numerous  and 
powerful  He  used  the  weight  of  his  eloquence,  the 
subtlety  of  controversy,  the  sword,  and  the  inquisition. 
The  last  and  most  terrible  of  these  instruments  was  the 
offspring  of  Spanish  genius,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
world  by  this  monk.  Going  from  Spain  to  Italy,  he  was 
received  and  treated  with  peculiar  honor  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third  for  his  valuable  services.  From  this 
Pope  he  obtained  permission,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Ilonorius,  his  successor,  to  found  a  new  society,  whose 
chief  object  should  be  to  banish  error  from  Christian 
lands  by  the  destruction  of  heretics.  The  members  of 
this  order  were  called  Dominicans,  after  their  chief,  and 
took  the  vow  of  poverty.  Before  his  death  he  established 
a  branch  of  his  order  at  Oxford,  England,  and  another 
at  London,  in  the  year  1221.  In  the  year  1276,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  approval  of  the 
aldermen,  gave  this  order  two  whole  streets  near  the 
river  Thames.  Here  they  built  a  commodious  convent, 
which  received  the  name  of  Black  Friars ;  for  by  this 
title  these  monks  were  distinguished  in  England.  It  is 
said  that  this  order  furnished  to  the  Church  no  less  than 
tliree  Popes,  forty-eight  cardinals,  twenty-three  patri- 
archs, six  hundred  archbishops,  fifteen  hundred  bishops, 
forty-three  legates,  besides  its  host  of  inferior  agents, 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Francis,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  order  that  bears 
his  name,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria.  In  his  youth  he  led  a  very  dis- 
sipated life.    But  upon  his  recovery  from  a  severe  attack 
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of  illness,  brought  on  by  his  dissipated  habits,  he  resolved 
on  amendment  of  life.  Some  time  after  having  made 
this  I'esolve,  he  happened  to  be  in  church  when  that 
portion  of  Scripture  was  read  which  contains  the  pas- 
sage: "Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in 
your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey ;  neither  two 
coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves;  for  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat."  Impressed  with  this  passage,  he 
concluded  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  live  in 
poverty,  and  at  once  adopted  that  mode  of  life.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  was  confirmed  by  Ilonorius  the  Third. 
Within  nine  years  after  it  was  founded  it  numbered  five 
thousand  members.  Francis  afterward  went  to  Pales- 
tine with  the  intention  of  converting  the  sultan,  and 
offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  fire  as  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  he  taught.  This  order  came  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  fixed  its  seat  at  Can- 
terbury. These  two  orders  were  just  the  instruments 
needed  at  this  time  by  the  court  of  Rome;  for  they 
would  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  people  for  an  example  of 
self-denial  and  would  check  the  growth  of  sects.  They 
professed  to  be  free  from  all  worldly  ambition  and  were 
bound  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  poverty.  For  the  interests 
of  the  Church  they  were  extremely  zealous,  and  com- 
bated and  pursued  all  sects  and  heretics  with  unyield- 
ing and  unwearied  perseverance.  In  return  for  these 
great  services  the  Popes  loaded  them  with  their  richest 
favors  and  highest  privileges.  These  peculiar  favors, 
however,  caused  violent  contentions  in  the  Church,  and 
especially  between  these  orders  and  the  bishops.  In  all 
parts  of  Europe  they  excited  extremely  bitter  feelings 
and  strife,  which  the  Popes  tried  in  vain  to  calm. 
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The  most  bittor  of  all  these  controversies  arose  1 
Iwci-n  the  profesaors  of  the  niiiverHity  of  Paris  and  the 
Domini  cans.  This  order  chiimod  as  their  right  two 
theological  classes  in  that  famous  school.  But  the  pro- 
fessors had  passed  a  law  that  none  of  the  orders  of 
monks  should  have  this  privilfge,  and  tlierefore  deposed 
one  of  the  two  clasHCE  the  Dominicans  had  established. 
This  proceeding  excited  tlie  order  intensely,  and  they 
persisted  in  domaiidiiig  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
class.  Their  demand,  however,  was  firmly  opposed. 
Tliey  tlien  appealed  to  Alexander  the  Fourth  to  sustain 
their  claim,  and  the  result  of  this  appeal  was  all  they 
conld  wish.  The  Pope  ordered  the  professors  to  restore 
to  them  the  class  of  which  they  were  deprived,  and  also 
to  gi-ant  both  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  many 
professoi-sbips  as  they  demanded.  This  order  was  re- 
sisted by  the  professors  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  terrified  by  the  threatening 
commands  of  the  Pope,  compelled  the  faculty  to  yield 
to  his  orders.  Tlie  cause  of  this  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  professors  was  the  disorder  brought  into  the 
operations  of  the  university  by  the  friars.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  forced  order,  there  was  a  deep-seated 
enmity  between  the  secular  and  mendicant  profcBsors. 
In  the  severe  controversy  that  followed,  St.  Amour,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  took  the  most  active  and  efficient 
part  in  defence  of  the  professors.  He  was  a  man  of 
true  genius  and  great  ability,  and  he  employed  bis 
talents  with  power  against  the  intruding  orders.  He 
maintained  that  their  discipline  was  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  and  that  all  who  sustained  them 
were  guilty  of  error.  He  also  taught  that  those  peiilous 
times  foretold  by  St.  Paul  bad  now  appeared  in  the  rise 
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of  these  two  mendicant  orders.  This  opinion  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  resentment  of  the  friars,  who  in 
turn  assailed  St.  Amour  with  united  power  and  great 
fury.  As  usual,  the  Pope  took  sides  with  the  friars, 
and  in  the  year  1256  he  ordered  the  book  of  St.  Amour 
to  be  burned  and  the  author  to  be  banished  from  France. 
He  obeyed  the  Pope's  order  and  retired.  But  under  the 
reign  of  Clement  the  Fourth  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
maintained  the  cause  he  had  espoused  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  was  suffered  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
free  from  violent  persecution. 

The  peculiar  honors  and  favors  shown  these  orders  by 
the  pontiffs  made  them  vain  and  presumptuous.  They 
felt  that  they  had  power  which  enabled  them  to  dictate 
terms  to  their  adversaries,  and  also  to  sustain  their  jire- 
tensions  to  greater  wisdom  and  sanctity  than  others. 
The  secular  clergy  they  treated  with  contempt,  and  ])ro- 
fessed  to  have  a  superior  degree  of  Divine  illumination 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  teach  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  more  perfectly  than  others.  Tliey 
even  claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  familiarity  witli 
the  Divine  Being,  with  the  Blessed  Virghi,  and  the  saints 
departed.  Hence  they  taught  that  the  indulgences  they 
granted  possessed  more  efficacy  than  those  granted  by 
the  secular  clergy.  By  these  pretensions  they  so  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  the  common  people  tliat  they  were 
unwilling  that  any  others  should  have  the  care  of  their 
souls.  One  of  the  most  notorious  frauds  practised  upon 
the  people  by  these  orders  was  that  taught  by  the  Car- 
melites, declaring  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a]>peared  to 
Simon  Stockius,  the  general  of  their  order  and  told  liim 
that  whoever  died  with  the  cloak  of  liis  order  on  his 
shoulders,  was  sure  of  heaven.  This  ridiculous  fable 
found  believers  even  among  the  Popes. 
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Though  these  orders  were  considered  the  main  support 
of  the  Papacy,  yet  they  involved  the  bishops  of  Rome 
in  serious  trouble.  This  trouble  began  in  a  strife  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  which  should 
occupy  the  first  place.  There  appeared  to  be  no  other 
rivals  to  excite  their  jealousy  and  so  they  became  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of  the  Pope, 
their  bountiful  patron.  The  Franciscans  also  became 
divided  among  themselves,  whose  factions  not  only 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  also 
threatened  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Popes. 
From  this  important  period  the  elements  of  the  Reform- 
ation began  to  assume  form  and  gather  strength,  which 
matured  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  cause  of  division  among  the  Franciscans  was  the 
interpretation  put  on  one  rule  of  the  order  by  Gregory 
the  Ninth.  St.  Francis  had  ordered  that  no  property  of 
any  kind  should  belong  to  the  order  in  general  or  to  any 
individual  member  of  it.  The  Pope  took  it  upon  himself 
to  lighten  the  severity  of  this  rule,  and  thereby  gave 
serious  offence  to  many  of  the  order  who  were  bound  to 
the  vow  of  poverty.  This  caused  a  warm  debate  in  the 
order,  which  was  decided  by  Innocent  the  Fourth  in 
the  year  1245.  He  granted  the  members  of  the  order 
the  privilege  of  possessing  property,  Avith  the  condition 
that  all  the  property  thus  held  must  reside  in  the  see 
of  Rome,  so  that  no  one  could  dispose  of  it  without  the 
Pope's  consent.  Many  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis 
were  greatly  offended  at  this  decision  of  Innocent,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  sapping  the  foundation  of  their  order, 
and  they  left  the  society  and  retired  into  the  woods  and 
deserts. 

The  next  general  of  the  order  was  John  of  Parma. 
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He  ajiprovecl  of  obeying  strictly  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
I  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  St.  PranciH,  and  reealk'd 
I  from  exile  those  who  had  retired  or  been  driven  away 
E  'bc<!auee  of  their  opposition  to  the  Pope's  law  of  license. 
J'or  this  act  he  was  accnaed  as  a  rebellioiis  heretic,  and 
L  narrowly  escaped  imprisonnaent.  To  this  penalty  many 
I  of  the  order  who  adhered  to  his  principles  were  forced  to 
Lflubmit.  John  resigned  and  was  succeeded  bythe  famous 
»Bonaventura.  This  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  wishing 
f  to  unite  the  opposing  factions,  tried  to  take  a  medium 
[  course.  Bot  his  benevolent  design  failed.  Those  of  the 
[  order  that  approved  the  course  of  the  retired  chief,  siis- 
1  tained  themselves  so  well  that,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
I  society  held  in  the  year  1260,  the  exposition  of  the 
I  laws  of  poverty  given  by  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  con- 
f  demned. 

Another  dispnto  arose  among  the  friars  caused  by  the 
I  prophecies  of  Joachim,      This  author  was  revered  by 
L  many  as  a  great  prophet.     Among  other  events  he  foi-e- 
j-told  was  that  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  Roman  Church, 
se  corruptions  he  severely  exposed.     He  divided  the 
'  Christian  world  into  three  ages,  two  of  which  were  im- 
perfect.    'Die  Old  Testament  history  embraced  the  first, 
which  was  of  the  Father;  the  New  Testament,  the  seconil, 
which  was  of  the  Son ;  and  the  third,  whicli  was  then  be- 
gun, was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  perfect.     The  Spirituals 
of  the  Franciscan  order  cordially  received  this  writer  as  a 
prophet  sent  from  God.    They  zealously  believed  his  doc- 
trines and  contended  that  his  predictions  were  fulfilled 
in  their  order.   Their  folly  and  impiety  reached  its  height 
in  the  declaration  of  Gerard,  one  of  the  Spirituals,  who 
declared  that  St.  P'rancis  was  the  angel  Bpolceu  of  in 
Rev.  xiv.  C,  and  that  he  offered  to  the  world  the  true 
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and  everlasting  Gospel.  This  impiety  was  rebuked  by 
the  professors  in  the  university  of  Paris  and  condemned 
by  the  Pope. 

Though  Bonaventura  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
factions  to  unity  so  far  that  there  was  no  open  rupture, 
yet  he  had  not  removed  the  cause  of  division  among 
them.  Upon  his  death,  these  smothered  flames  of  dis- 
cord broke  out  with  increased  violence.  Those  of  the 
order  that  wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  bitter 
restraints  of  voluntary  poverty  to  which  the  rules  of  the 
order  bound  them,  complained  to  Nicolas  the  Third 
against  the  severity  of  the  rule  and  implored  him  to 
grant  them  more  indulgence.  This  he  was  unwilling  to 
do ;  for  he  feared  the  influence  of  that  party  which  lived 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  society.  He  granted 
them  houses,  books  and  other  necessary  conveniences, 
which  they  were  not  to  hold  as  their  own  property,  but 
use  as  the  possession  of  tlie  see  of  Rome. 

Nicolas  failed,  however,  to  satisfy  even  the  'austere 
part  of  the  society,  and  the  new  provisions  he  made 
in  their  constitution  failed  to  remove  the  conflicting 
opinions.  In  one  province  of  France,  violent  commo- 
tions were  excited  against  it.  The  leading  spirit  of  the 
order  at  this  time  was  Piere  d'Olive.  He  had  acquired 
a  sliining  fame  by  his  writings,  which  with  his  eminent 
learning  and  piety,  drew  after  liim  many  followers.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  his  fearless  exposure  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  maintained  that 
she  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  St.  John  in  Rev.  xvii.  3,  4. 
While,  however,  he  thus  severely  exposed  and  con- 
demned the  Church  of  Rome  for  her  corruptions,  he  was 
himself  a  superstitious  fanatic.  Among  other  extrav- 
agant and  profane  ideas,  he  declared  that  St.  F^'^^'mk. 
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the  founder  of  his  order,  was  entirely  transformed  into 
the  person  of  Christ.    He  sustained  the  austere  or  spirit- 
ual party  of  his  order  and  was  the  leader  of  that  party. 
Near  the  close  of  this  century  the  Franciscans  became 
so  violently  agitated  by  factions  and  divisions  that  it 
not  only  caused  fearful  tumults  but  appeared  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  ruin.      In  the  year  1294,  a  number  of  the 
austere  members  petitioned  Pope  Cclestine  the  Fifth 
to  allow  them  to  form  a  new  society  that  they  might 
carry  out  their  vow  of  poverty  required  by  St.  Francis, 
their  founder.     Celestine  cheerfully  complied  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  most  austere  of  their  number  as  the 
general  of  the  order.     This  Pope,  before  his  elevation, 
had  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  of  mortification  and  prayer, 
on  a  solitary  mountain.     The  fame  of  his  piety  brought 
many  to  see  him,  some  of  whom  were  induced  to  follow 
his  example  and  become  the  companions  of  his  solitude. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  this  pious  bishop,  Boniface  the 
£ighth  got  possession  of  his  seat,  who  promptly  an- 
nulled all  the  acts  of  Celestine,  among  which  was  the 
creation  of  the  new  order  that  had  taken  the  name  of 
Celestine  Hermits  of  St.  Francis.    This  disgrace  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  violent  opposition  from  their  breth- 
iren  who  remained  in  the  old  order.     Tliey  persecutes] 
tihem  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  pursuing  wherever 
"they  retreated  and  giving  them  no  {Krace.     The  Celes- 
tines  that  remained  in  Italy  persiste^l  in  maintaining 
their  integrity  and  in   practising  their  austere  vows. 
The  cruel  Boniface  exerted  his  power  to  bring  them 
into  subjection,  but  without  effect.     Tliey  erected  soci- 
eties of  their  own  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  con- 
tinued their  opfiOisition  to  the  Church  of  liome  and  th^ir 
exposure    of   her    corruptions    until    the    Ii<rforTfiatJOi«. 
22 
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During  all  this  time  they  suffered  the  most  violent  per- 
secution on  every  hand,  while  the  Inquisition  poured  out 
upon  them  the  vials  of  its  wrath.  Other  sects  sprang 
from  this  order  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
were  persecuted  by  Boniface  with  the  same  severity. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  society  of  women 
was  formed,,  called  Beguins,  a  word  signifying  persons 
who  devote  much  of  their  time  to  prayer.  It  was  started 
at  Neville  in  Brabant,  and  its  members  devoted  their  time 
chiefly  to  prayer  and  deeds  of  charity.  The  number  of 
their  convents  increased  so  rapidly  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  nearly  all  the  towns  of -any  importance 
in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  had  one. 
These  convents  were  called  vineyards  by  the  members 
of  the  order,  and  each  one  of  them  had  a  governess. 

A  society  of  men  formed  after  the  same  model  as  the 
Beguins  was  founded  in  the  year  1228  at  Antwerp. 
This  order  received  the  name  of  Beghards  or  Lollards, 
and  were  tolerated  by  the  Popes,  though  they  did  not 
flourish  long. 

One  of  the  most  painful  evidences  of  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  this  age  was  the  appearance,  in  the  year 
1260,  of  the  society  called  the  Whippeiu  The  members 
of  this  order  believed  they  could  appease  the  displeasure 
of  the  Deity  by  whipping  their  bare  bodies.  While 
they  were  practising  this  self-inflicted  torture,  they  ran 
wildly  about,  uttering  terrific  shrieks  and  cries.  This 
sect  became  very  popular  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  classes.  Their  members  rapidly  multiplied  and 
branches  of  the  order  were  established  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe.  At  length  it  became  unpopular  in 
consequence  of  the  abuse  of  its  privileges,  and  the  order 
was  suppressed  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  Pope 
and  the  princes  of  Europe. 
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XEBOSS. orGOCEyTATOUs. laTEs    ANT*  nRUVVV^MVS, 

SECTS. 

Two  crreact  cttots  v€fre  iiKviirpow4t<vi  in  t>>o  ^it>i  ^v('  iht^ 
Romazi  Clmreii  in  ibe  Tihin<^e!nt>i  ocintiiTV.  TV*  ^vm**  %>^x 
the  dc«ctiTDf-  ili*i  mam  cam  do  iiH"yw»  sr^vv^  %\Nr^T^  ihjin 
Becessuy  to  seraw  his  own  sjd^^iu^;  tho  \^>w^^  iKm 
the  chief  pari  of  vellgHm  <\>rmn$^  in  a  <\'^m^wj>t  Ivnv 
the  woiid,  which  be«aune  popnUr  thiy>ngh  tW  iwil^t^^nxv 
of  the  MendicAot^ 

In  the  fourth  Latenin  counciU  «^55«aomWiNl  \\y  Ii^i^xhhm^v 
the  ThinL  in  the  year  1215^  at  which  lour  humlix^l  an>i 
twelve  hishops  were  present^  In^itio  cijyUt  KuuUix'^i  nh- 
bots  and  priests,  and  amlmssiulors  fwiu  lUH^rly  M  fho 
oonrts  of  Europe,  the  Poik*  assuuunl  tho  powor  to  iMU\^ 
no  less  than  seventy  laws.  By  thv^o  Ijiws  tho  powvr  \\\' 
the  pontiflfe  was  enlargetl  and  now  artioKm  of  fnlth  |Ut>- 
claimed«  Up  to  this  time  tho  opinion  of  i'huivhtuon  wiib 
various  upon  the  manner  of  ChriHt*»  p!*i»BotUH»  in  <ho 
Eucharist;  nor  had  tho  Church,  oitluM*  KiiBtrrn  or  \\\mi- 
em,  decreed  what  kind  of  prt^senoo  it  wiw.  Hui.  InnoiUMil. 
took  it  upon  himself  to  put  an  end  to  lliiM  lltuMiy  nf 
opinion,  and  to  introduce  tho  torni  Ti^anfmhnttuttinthm  / 
a  term  entirely  unknown  up  to  ihirt  ilnu*.  VVlion  np- 
plied  to  the  Eucharist,  it  significH  tho  chnn^i'  of  tlio 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  tho  rral  flof^h  and 
blood  of  Christ. 
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Another  law  imposed  on  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  that  of  auricular  confession^  by  which  the 
penitent  was  required  to  make  a  particular  confession  of 
his  sins  and  follies  to  his  confessor,  who  was  one  of  the 
clergy.  This  law  had  not  before  been  imposed  on  the 
members  of  the  Church  as  a  principle  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. All  Christians  had  ever  believed  it  necessary  to 
make  confession  mentally  to  God,  and,  if  they  pleased, 
to  a  spiritual  confidant  or  adviser.  But  now  they  were 
bound  by  law  to  make  their  confession  to  man.  To 
these  were  added  a  multitude  of  rules  of  less  impor- 
tance, hitherto  unknown. 

The  worship  paid  to  the  consecrated  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  now  became  more  general  in  consequence  of 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  As  soon  as  Church- 
men were  brought  to  believe  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  were  changed  into  the  substantial  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  they  were  ready  to  pay  Divine  honors  to 
these  elements.  This  idolatrous  faith  called  for  new  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  that  the  service  might  be  as  rich 
and  grand  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  genius  and 
wealth  to  make  it,  for  the  honor  of  Christ's  bodily  pres- 
ence. When  the  sacrament  was  about  to  be  admin- 
istered to  any  sick  person,  it  was  borne  through  the 
streets  with  all  the  pomp  that  could  be  imagined,  and 
the  reverence  of  the  people  was  expected  as  it  passed, 
just  as  if  God  Himself  in  person  was  visibly  present. 

About  this  time,  a  fanatical  woman,  by  the  name  of 
Juliana,  who  lived  in  Liege,  declared  she  had  received  a 
revelation  from  heaven  concerning  the  Eucharist.  She 
declared,  that  as  often  as  she  addressed  herself  to  God 
or  the  saints  in  prayer,  she  saw  the  full  moon,  with  a 
small  defect  in  it.     Having  studied  a  long  time  to  find 
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out  the  meaning  of  the  wonder,  she  was  inwardly  in- 
formed by  the  Spirit  that  the  moon  signified  the  Chitrch^ 
and  the  defect  was,  the  want  of  an  annual  festival  in 
honor  of  the  holy  sacrament.  This  protended  revelation 
would  not  have  been  heeded  by  any  one  had  not  the 
bishop  of  Liege  given  it  his  attention  and  favor.  In 
the  year  1246  he  gave  command  that  this  moon-struck 
festival  should  be  observed  throughout  his  province. 
After  the  death  of  Juliana,  one  of  her  followers  and 
companions,  whose  name  was  Eve,  espoused  her  cause 
with  great  zeal,  and  succeeded  in  having  l^ope  ITrbau 
the  Fourth  publish  a  decree  in  1204,  that  all  the  churches 
should  observe  this  festival.  But  Urban,  dying  soon 
after  he  had  issued  the  decree,  failed  to  see  it  carried 
into  execution.  Not  till  the  time  of  Clement  the  Fifth, 
in  the  year  1311,  was  this  festival  lirmly  established  as  a 
day  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  Church.  This  insti- 
tution had  the  effect  to  make  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  agreeable  to  the  people. 

In  the  year  1299  a  novel  rumor  got  into  circulation 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  the  following  efluct :  Tl\at  all 
who,  during  the  year  1300,  should  visit  St.  Peter's 
Church,  of  that  city,  would  obtain  the  forgiveness  (»f 
all  their  sins.  The  rumor  also  contained  the  assurance 
that  the  same  great  blessing  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  all 
in  future  who,  on  the  first  year  of  eacli  succeeding  cen- 
tury, should  do  the  same  holy  act.  It  is  said  that  as 
soon  as  Boniface  heard  this  rumor  he  made  strict  incjuiry 
for  its  source,  and  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
him.  He  was  informed  by  his  credible  witness,  tliat 
from  the  earliest  times  this  greatest  of  blessings  liad 
been  secured  by  the  j)erformance  of  the  same  deed.  It 
is  further  stated  that  no  sooner  had  the  Pope  leaniecJ 
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this  very  important  piece  of  intelligence  than  he  issned 
a  decree  to  all  Christians  declaring  that  in  fntnre  all 
who  should  visit  the  Churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
on  the  first  year  of  each  century,  confessing  their  sins, 
should  obtain  a  full  remission  of  all  past  offences  of 
whatever  kind.  This  is  the  first  record  we  have  of  this 
remarkable  jubilee,  which  became  famous.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  the  candid  student  of  history  tha^t 
such  an  institution  or  privilege  should  have  so  long  ex- 
isted unknown  to  Boniface  the  Eighth,  an  intelligent 
man,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  professed  ruler  of  the 
world ;  and  furthermore  that  for  thirteen  hundred  years 
it  had  never  been  made  a  subject  of  note  by  any  Church 
historian. 

In  relating  the  efforts  of  the  commentators  of  this  age, 
we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  those  of  the  preceding 
centuiy.  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  composed  his  Concordance, 
and  Gregory,  the  Syrian,  celebrated  for  his  learning 
throughout  the  East,  expounded  most  of  the  books  of 
Scripture.  The  Dominicans,  under  the  eye  of  their 
learned  cliief,  Jordan,  gave  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
from  the  ancient  copies. 

In  the  year  1229,  at  a  council  held  at  Toulouse,  a 
canon  was  passed,  in  which  the  laity  were  forbidden  to 
have  in  their  possession  either  the  Old  or  Xew  Testa- 
ment in  their  own  language,  except  it  was  a  psalter,  or 
its  equivalent.  They  were  also  forbidden  at  the  same 
time  to  translate  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  where  any  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
forbade  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  in 
their  own  tongue. 

There  were  two  writers  of  this  age  that  stand  pre- 
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eminent  in  the  department  of  theological  and  moral 
writing.  They  were  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Albert  was  appointed  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at 
Rome  by  Alexander  the  Fourth  and  afterward  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Ratisbou.  But  he  chose  retirement 
before  these  great  responsibilities,  and  relinquishing  his 
office,  resumed  the  habit  of  a  monk.  In  his  retirement 
he  eagerly  pursued  his  studies  and  acquired  an  amount 
of  knowledge  so  far  superior  to  other  scholars  of  his  time 
that  he  became  an  object  of  wonder  even  to  men  of  sci- 
ence, while  the  vulgar  looked  upon  him  as  a  magician. 
He  labored  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  human  head  out  of  brass,  which, 
like  an  oracle,  guided  all  his  actions.  His  writings  were 
numerous,  though  not  marked  by  originality. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the  Angelic  Doctor,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  He  was 
educated  by  the  monks  of  Mt.  Cassino,  from  whom  he  ac- 
quired a  love  for  the  monastic  life,  and  would  have 
remained  with  his  teachers  had  not  his  mother  opposed 
his  desire  and  with  great  difficulty  rescued  him  from  their 
power.  For  two  yeare  she  confined  him  in  her  castle, 
from  which  he  escaped  to  Naples  and  then  to  Rome. 
After  improving  his  mind  by  study  and  listening  to  the 
lectures  of  Albert  the  Great  at  Cologne,  he  appeared  at 
Paris  and  lectured  before  an  admiring  audience.  He 
had,  like  Albert,  an  offer  of  promotion,  but  declined  it. 
His  writings,  mostly  theological,  display  great  learning 
and  extensive  knowledge.  The  life  and  labore  of  this 
eminent  Churchman  were  reverently  and  sffiectionately 
remembered  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  '  ^. 

among  her  saints  in  the  year  1323. 
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Compared  with  the  standard  philosophic  writings  of 
more  modem  times,  the  style  and  system  of  these  men, 
so  deservedly  famous  for  their  age,  were  very  rude  and 
defective.  They  failed  to  properly  divide  or  illustrate 
their  subjects,  and  often  their  modes  of  expression  were 
hideous. 

At  Paris,  conmientators  appeared  who  boldly  ventured 
to  cut  loose  from  antiquity  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
independent  of  the  judgment  of  the  fathers.  In  these 
eonmients,  however,  there  is  manifest  great  pride  of  in- 
tellect. These  expositions  were  of  little  benefit  to  the 
world,  especially  to  the  masses  of  the  population,  who 
were  ignorant  and  unable  to  understand  them.  Some 
of  the  pontiffs  earnestly  instructed  these  doctors  to 
desist  from  this  subtle  use  of  their  learning  in  their 
lectures  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  to  draw  more  upon 
the  Divine  Word  itself  for  their  comments,  and  less 
upon  human  reason.  But  this  instruction  was  not  heeded. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  subtle  doctors  were 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  as  they  had  but  little 
access  to  libraries  and  had  none  of  their  own,  they  drew 
largely  upon  the  individual  genius  whenever  they  as- 
pired for  literary  fame.  This  pride  of  intellect  involved 
them  in  gross  errors  which,  when  exposed,  they  were 
forced  to  admit,  though  they  endeavored  to  excuse  them- 
selves. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford  a  different  class  of  com- 
mentators appeared,  who  drew  both  from  the  Scriptures 
and  ancient  writers.  Between  these  two  universities  a 
severe  controversy  arose  on  this  subject,  each  maintain- 
ing with  great  spirit  its  own  manner  of  exposition.  The 
Oxford  divines  were  called  Biblicists. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  Parisian  expositors  were 
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tlie  Mystics.  This  class  of  writers  were  as  radical  in 
their  opposition  to  learned  and  profound  Scriptural  ex- 
position as  the  others  were  its  patrons.  They  professed 
also  to  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  inward  piety 
and  religious  feeling.  These  circumstances  made  them 
popular  with  the  masses,  and  gave  them  a  degree  of 
power  which  the  subtle  expositors  dared  not  treat  with 
contempt.  Both  classes  of  writers  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  classification  and  definition  of  the 
virtues  and  vices.  Thomas  Aquinas  excelled  all  others 
of  his  time  in  this  species  of  wrijbing.  It  is  important  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  Scriptural  idea  of  jus- 
tice, charity,  faith  and  holiness,  and  that  of  these  writers. 
A  pious  and  holy  man,  according  to  the  gospel,  is  one 
who  consecrates  his  affections  and  life  to  God's  service 
and  counts  it  his  highest  joy  and  duty  to  obey  his  laws. 
But  a  pious  and  holy  man,  according  to  those  writers, 
was  one  that  most  implicitly  obeys  the  will  of  the  Pope, 
and  who  gives  his  money  to  endow  churches,  monas- 
teries, etc.  ,  Their  ideas  of  justice  and  charity  appear  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  principles  as  established  by 
Christ,  who  suffered  Judas  to  remain  with  his  brother 
apostles,  while  they  persecuted  with  bitterest  tortures 
all  who  essentially  differed  with  them  in  faith. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  increased  in 
number  and  splendor  in  this  century.  These  additions 
were  chiefly  made  by  the  Popes ;  but  the  other  clergy 
and  the  monastic  orders  contributed  their  part  to  the 
pomp  of  the  services.  A  chief  object  in  these  additions 
was  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  awe  and 
wonder  and  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  not  a  little  of  vanity 
was  mingled  with  their  exertions  to  magnify  and  adorn 
22* 
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the  services.  These  religious  shows,  while  they  amnsed 
and  entertained  the  multitude,  were  injarions  to  their 
soul's  welfare.  They  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  festivals, 
deprived  them  of  their  solemnity,  diverted  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  sacred  lesson  the  events  ought  to 
have  conveyed,  and  gave  abundant  cause  for  merriment 
to  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

The  new  sects  of  this  century  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  Western  Churches,  as  we  have  no  record 
of  any  appearing  in  the  Greek  Church.  During  the 
whole  century,  the  Churches  in  the  Roman  communion 
were  employed  in  most  bitterly  persecuting  all  whom 
they  pronounced  heretics.  Still  the  Cathari,  the  Wal- 
denses  and  other  sects  increased  in  number  and  power. 
They  spread  through  all  parts  of  Europe  and  became  so 
strong  as  to  threaten  the  Papal  power.  Sects  of  preced- 
ing ages  survived,  and  joining  with  the  new,  protested 
against  the  dominion  which  the  Popes  had  usurped  over 
Christians  and  the  authority  they  exercised  in  religious 
matters,  as  unlawful  and  tyrannical.  The  public  and 
severe  exposure  they  made  of  the  power,  wealth  and 
vices  of  the  Popes  and  the  Roman  clergy,  and  which 
they  enforced  by  arguments  drawn  frotn  Scripture,  was 
very  j)leasing  to  many  of  the  civil  rulers  of  Europe,  who 
had  suffered  and  were  still  suffering  from  the  encroach- 
ments on  their  rights  by  the  clergy. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  France  the  dissenters 
flourished  most.  Here  they  found,  in  Raymond  the 
Sixth,  earl  of  Toulouse  and  other  eminent  laymen,  pro- 
tection and  encouragement.  Here  also  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  were  less  disposed  to  persecute 
than  elsewhere.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Pope  heard 
of  these  facts,  he  sent  special  legates  to  do  what  the 
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more  humane  clergy  had  left  undone  in  this  matter. 
Among  these  legates  were  Pione  de  Castelman  and  Dom- 
inic. These  champions  of  the  Roman  communion  were 
called  Inquisitors^  who  were  the  authors,  as  we  have 
before  related,  of  that  terrible  engine  of  Papal  tyranny, 
the  Inquisition.  They  entered  upon  their  campaign 
against  heresy  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and, 
without  consulting  the  bishops  or  temporal  power,  be- 
gan their  work.  They  declaimed  against  all  who  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrines  of  the  Cluirch,  new  or  old, 
and  those  they  could  not  convert  they  put  to  death. 

These  hunters  of  heresy  were  instructed  before  they 
departed  on  their  campaign,  and  were  bound  by  an 
oath  to  seek  for  heretics  in  towns,  houses,  cellars,  woods, 
caves,  fields  and  every  covceivable  hiding  place.  When 
they  had  accomplished  their  mission  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  they  returned  to  Rome.  So  important  and  so 
successful  had  this  commission  proved  in  its  work  that 
the  Popes  appointed  an  Inquisition  for  almost  every  city 
where  heretics  were  reputed  to  live.  This  mode  of 
dealing  with  error  was  unpopular  with  the  people,  how- 
ever, and  in  some  cases  these  bloody  and  hated  emis- 
saries were  murdered.  The  council  of  Toulouse  assem- 
bled in  the  year  1229  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St. 
Angelo  and  Pope's  legate,  rigorously  carried  out  the 
Pope's  will.  It  formed  a  society  of  Inquisitors  in  every 
city,  consisting  of  one  priest  and  three  laymen,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  heretics  and  putting  an  end  to 
heresy.  In  the  year  1233,  this  arrangement  was  so  far 
modified  by  Gregory  the  Ninth  as  to  place  the  work  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  preaching  friars.  Immediately 
after  this  the  bishop  of  Tourney,  the  Pope's  legate  in 
France,  put  into  execution  the  new  law,  and  in  i 
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city  where  there  was  a  mcuaptery  of  the  Dominicans,  he 
appointed  Inquisitors  from  this  order  of  monks.  From 
this  period  we  date  the  rise  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
unequalled  in  cruelty  and  blood,  and  was  yet  the  off- 
spring of  professed  Christian  zeal  and  genius.  Alas,  what 
a  contrast  does  its  history  present  ^hh  the  message  of 
love  and  good  will  to  men  which  is  the  burden  of  the 
Gospel !  The  Dominicans  erected  a  court  at  Toulouse 
and  other  places,  before  w^hich  were  brought  heretics, 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  all  who  were  accused  of 
magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  other  like  ciimes,  who 
were  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  inquisitorial 
mercy. 

At  first  the  manner  of  conducting  these  courts  was 
simple  and  like  that  of  ordinary  courts.  But  the  Do- 
minicans soon  invented  means  of  surrounding  it  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Tbey  so  changed  it  that 
it  became  totally  unlike  the  civil  courts.  The  friars 
were  in  fact  ignorant  of  any  other  way  of  conducting  a 
trial  than  that  which  in  the  Roman  Church  was  called 
the  "  Tribunal  of  Penance,"  and  their  new  court  of  the 
Inquisition  they  modelled  after  this  plan.  From  this 
novel  court  proceeded  the  decisions  of  these  cruel 
judges,  which  make  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  civilized 
lands  blush  in  every  subsequent  age.  That  the  work  of 
destroying  all  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Church, 
and  heretics  in  general,  might  be  more  effectual,  the 
Popes  persuaded  several  European  princes  to  assist  the 
Inquisitors  in  their  work.  Of  these  princes  the  most 
zealous  were  Frederic  the  Second  of  Germany,  and  Louis 
the  Ninth  of  France.  These  rulers  enacted  the  most 
cruel  and  terrible  laws  against  heretics.  But  all  the 
many  laws  and  edicts  that  were  passed  were  not  suf- 
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ficient  to  protect  the  Inquisitors  against  the  liatrcd  and 
fury  of  the  people.  The  first  German  Inquisitor,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  extremely  barbarous, 
and  became  the  victim,  among  many  others,  of  tlio  ven- 
geance of  an  outraged  populace. 

In  the  year  1207  Innocent  the  Third  urged  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  other  leading  men  of  his 
nation  to  use  all  their  power  and  influence  to  exter- 
minate heretics  from  their  realm.  He  endeavored  to 
excite  their  zeal  in  this  cause  by  the  most  tempting  re- 
wards in  case  of  compliance.  Not  long  after  this  the 
Cistercian  monks,  in  the  name  of  the  Poj)e,  also  entered 
upon  the  work  of  persecution.  Thus  on  every  hand  the 
dissenters  were  now  threatened.  In  the  meantime  Ray- 
mond the  Sixth,  who  had  been  their  patron,  now  tunied 
against  them.  This  change  was  eflected  by  m(*anH  of 
the  Pope's  bulls  of  excommunication  hurled  ui)on  him. 
To  save  himself  and  his  power  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
change  sides  and  defend  the  Papal  party. 

The  general  name  by  whicli  th(j  heretics  of  southern 
France  were  called  was  Albig<jnH(;H.  In  the  year  1209  a 
formidable  army  of  persecutors  lH?gan  their  work  of  tor- 
ture and  death  against  these  diHsent(?rH,  and  carried  it 
on  for  several  years  with  great  Hevcrity.  The  chief 
spiritual  director  of  this  enteqmse  was  Arnold,  abliot  of 
the  Cistertians  and  a  Koman  legate.  The  chief  military 
leader  was  Simrm,  earl  of  JVIountfort.  But  Simon  was 
more  ambitions  of  conrjuering  territory  than  heretics, 
and  in  his  military  of>eratioiiM  laid  hin  phins  to  gc-t  pos- 
session of  Raymond'?*  throne.  Raymond,  finding  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  freeing  that  h<?  had  been  outlawed  by 
the  Roman  Chunh,  took  ufi  arm?*  in  self-deA-nce.  To 
help  the  cause  of  .^imon.  Pop**  the  fnn^>cent  made  over 
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to  him  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  other  estates  of  Ray- 
mond, which  he  claimed  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  the 
ruler  of  this  world.  But  this  grant  was  of  little  advan- 
tage to  Simon,  who  was  killed  in  battle  about  three 
years  later  while  attempting  to  usurp  the  kingdom 
by  force  of  arms.  The  gallant  Raymond  died  in  the 
year  1222. 

The  successors  of  these  combatants,  Raymond  the 
Seventh  and  Amalric  of  Montfort,  continued  the  conflict 
with  all  the  fury  and  cruelty  of  their  fathers.  At  first 
Raymond  seemed  to  have  the  .advantage.  The  Pope,  see- 
ing this,  and  fearing  that  the  result  would  not  be, agree- 
able to  his  wishes,  influenced  Louis  the  Eighth,  king  of 
France,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Amalric  and  the  Church. 
This  king  marched  with  a  considerable  army  to  aid  the 
Roman  party,  but  died  before  he  accomplished  anything. 
But  his  son,  sumamed  the  Saint,  carried  out  his  design 
with  great  vigor.  Tliis  combined  force  being  too  strong 
for  Raymond  to  resist,  he  yielded  upon  most  humiliating 
terms.  A  large  part  of  his  territory  was  ceded  to 
France  and  a  part  to  the  estates  of  the  Church.  This 
event  dispersed  the  chief  dissenters,  while  Raymond 
turned  against  them  and  became  a  violent  persecutor. 
This  prince  died  in  the  year  1249,  and  was  the  last  of 
his  line.  Thus  ended  this  long  and  cruel  war,  with 
large  financial  advantage  to  France  and  the  Roman  see. 

Though  the  court  of  Rome  used  the  formidable  weap- 
ons of  fire,  sword,  rack  and  gibbet  with  utmost  rigor,  yet 
these  instruments  did  not  prevent  the  rise  of  new  sects. 
One  of  these  appeared  at  this  time  and  is  known  as  that 
of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  though 
they  were  known  by  other  names.  Some  called  them 
idiots^  because  they  ran  from  place  to  place,  clothed  in  a 
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most  fantastic  manner,  and  begged  their  bread  with  wild 
shouts  and  clamors.  They  were  perfect  idlei's,  rejecting 
with  horror  every  kind  of  industrious  pursuit  as  a  bar  to 
their  ecstacy,  and  the  sexes  mingled,  though  unmarried, 
with  the  familiarity  of  husbands  and  wives.  They  held 
their  meetings  at  night  and  drew  away  many  from  the 
services  of  the  Church.  Their  doctrines  were  as  wild  as 
their  manners.  They  maintained  that  our  souls  are  a 
part  of  God,  and  that  the  universe,  considered  as  one 
great  whole,  is  God ;  and  furthermore,  that  by  such  a 
manner  of  life  as  they  pursued  they  became  one  with 
Him,  and  so  were  as  truly  the  sons  of  God  as  was  Christ. 
They  treated  with  contempt  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  looked  upon  prayer,  fasting,  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  as  proper  for  children,  but  utterly  unworthy 
of  those  who  had  by  contemplation  raised  themselves  to 
a  union  with  the  Deity. 

It  is  a  subject  of  wonder,  yet  true,  that  among  these 
fanatics  were  found  men  of  intelligent  piety.  This  sect 
were  pursued  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Inquisition  and 
several  of  them  were  burned.  They  submitted  to  their 
fate  with  cheerful  resignation,  apparently  rejoicing  in  a 
martyr's  death.  A  large  part  of  this  society,  however, 
were  of  a  very  different  character  from  theBe.  They  look 
upon  modesty  and  decency  as  the  result  of  our  sinful 
nature,  and  as  they  pretended  to  have  risen  to  a  state  of 
perfection  in  which  they  were  freed  from  every  vestige 
of  sin,  they  cast  away  all  the  laws  of  decency  and  mod- 
esty, and  pretended  to  imitate  our  first  parents  before 
the  Fall  Some  of  these  fanatics  held  that  those  who 
had  become  united  to  God  could  not  sin,  though  they 
committed  what  the  world  considers  the  worst  of  crimes, 
and  indulged  in  the  lowest  vices. 

Among  other  fanatical  persons,  there  appeared  one,  a 
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woman  named  Wilhclmina,  a  Bohemian,  who  pretended 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  incarnate  in  her.  She 
succeeded  in  making  others  believe  this  gross  error,  and 
that  all  unworthy  Christians,  Jews  and  Mahometans 
could  only  be  saved  through  the  Holy  Ghost  that  dwelt 
in  her.  After  her  death  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1281,  her 
memory  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  her  fol- 
lowers, who  worshipped  her  as  God.  But  in  the  year  1300 
the  keen  scent  of  the  persecutors  discovered  this  sect. 
They  demolished  the  magnificent  temple  her  followers 
had  erected  over  her  remains,  burned  her  body,  and  in 
the  same  fire  cast  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of  both  sexes.* 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  appeared  the  sect  of 
The  Apostles,  as  it  was  called.  Tlie  chief  of  this  society 
was  Gerard.  He  required  all  his  followers  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  apostles  did,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  white,  to  wear  long  beards,  uncombed  hair,  and  to  go 
with  heads  uncovered.  They  were  accompanied  with 
women,  whom  they  called  sisters.  The  members  of  the 
sect  were  required  to  renounce  all  property  and  to 
preach  publicly  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  In  their 
more  private  discoursing  they  foretold  the  destruction 
of  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome  and  the  erection  on  its 
ruins  of  a  glorious  Church.  Gerard  was  burned  to  death 
as  a  heretic  at  Parma  in  A.  D.  1300.  A  bolder  and  more 
fanatical  leader  arose  to  take  his  place,  by  the  name  of 
Dulcimus.  He  joined  the  ofiice  of  general  with  that  of 
prophet,  and  led  his  followers  to  battle.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  bishop  of  Vorcelli,  who  defended  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Pope,  and  carried  on  a  fierce  and  bloody  war 
for  two  years.  Dulcimus  was  finally  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  then  put  to  death  most  cruelly.  This 
sect  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  expired. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

CRUSADES. MISSIONS. EASTERN    EMPIRE. CHURCH, 

EAST  AND   WEST. 

A  RULER,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  most  learned 
and  pure-minded  prince  of  his  age,  adorned  the  imperial 
throne  of  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Yet  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Andronicus, — 
for  that  was  his  name,^-brought  him  but  little  temporal 
peace.  One  of  his  greatest  sources  of  trouble  was  the 
conduct  of  Athanasius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
This  prelate  was  a  most  rigid  ruler  of  the  Church,  and  so 
greatly  excited  the  popular  hatred  by  the  severity  of  his 
discipline,  that  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  send 
him  into  banishment.  But  before  he  retired  he  prepared 
two  papers,  which  were  totally  opposed  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  one  which  he  made  public  was  expressed  in  a 
tone  of  charity  and  resignation ;  the  other  was  private, 
and  contained  the  severest  anathemas  against  all  those 
who  had  used  their  influence  against  him.  This  paper  he 
concealed  in  an  earthen  pot  which  was  by  his  direction 
placed  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  discovered  in  time  and  reveal  to 
those  interested  the  dreadful  penalty  to  which  they  were 
doomed.  At  the  end  of  four  years  some  lads,  while 
searching  in  the  dome  for  pigeons'  nests,  discovered  the 
pot  and  revealed  the  hidden  paper.  Andronicus  felt  that 
he  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  was  doomed  bv  this 
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excommunication.  In  great  distress,  he  at  once  called  a 
council  of  bishops  to  consider  this  solemn  matter.  By 
this  assembly  it  was  decided  that,  while  the  paper  should 
be  condemned,  yet  the  act  was  binding  and  no  one 
could  undo  it  save  the  one  that  had  done  it.  Andron- 
icus  could  now  find  no  peace  till  he  had  restored  Athan- 
asius  to  the  seat  from  which  he  had  been  driven.  But 
the  restored  prelate  was  no  more  acceptable  than  he  was 
before,  and  finding  himself  exposed  to  insult,  he  again 
retired  to  his  cell 

The  emperor  was  next  involved  in  three  civil  wars, 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  which  were 
incited  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  the  younger,  who 
hoped  by  this  means  to  dethrone  his  grandfather  and 
get  possession  of  his  seat.  The  last  of  these  struggles 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  young  pretender.  This  ruler 
was  a  wicked  and  selfish  prince,  whose  ambition  reached 
its  goal  with  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  his  thou- 
sand huntsmen,  his  thousand  hounds  and  his  thousand 
hawks.  The  dethroned  monarch  was  forced  to  assume 
the  profession  and  habit  of  a  monk,  and  took  the  name 
of  Antony.  Four  years  after  this  event  he  expired  in 
his  cell  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

The  young  monarch  was  not  happy  with  all  his  honors 
and  sources  of  diversion,  but  found  himself  an  old  man 
before  his  time.  The  Turks  made  war  upon  him,  de- 
feated and  wounded  him  in  battle.  He  died  in  his 
forty-fifth  year. 

A  usurper  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  by  the  name 
of  Cantacuzene,  who,  after  a  troubled  reign,  was  de- 
throned by  the  lawful  heir,  and  then  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery. Here  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  devoted 
his  time  to  writing,  and  exposed  the  errors  of  Jews  and 
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Mahometans.  In  the  meantime  the  empire  had  become 
so  feeble  that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  sustain  its  own 
weight,  and  offered  itself  a  prize  to  any  vigorous,  though 
petty  state.  This  conqueror  appeared  and  came  from 
the  East,  and  was  the  much  drfeaded  Turk.  When  this 
enemy  approached  so  near  the  imperial  city  as  to  reduce 
Bithynia,  the  younger  Andronicus  felt  constrained  to 
look  Westward  for  succor  against  the  dreaded  enemy  of 
Christianity  and  his  own  power.  Fifty  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  time  that  Palaologus  and  the  Pope  had 
effected  a  fictitious  union  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  Now  Andronicus,  urged  on  by  sim- 
ilar motives  to  those  that  had  moved  his  ancestor,  re- 
solved to  try  his  hand  at  the  game  of  reunion.  He 
sent  Barlaam,  a  monk,  to  Benedict  the  Twelfth  with 
artful  instructions.  The  object  of  these  instructions  was 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  influence  the  Western  princes  to 
come  to  his  aid,  drive  back  the  Turks  and  secure  his 
Asiatic  provinces  from  their  hands.  The  reward  was  to 
be  a  reunion  of  the  Churches,  by  means  of  a  general 
council,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  dangerous  enemy  from 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.  But  this  fine  mission 
failed.  The  Pope  would  not  come  into  the  measure, 
nor  encourage  the  Western  Powers  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  enter  on  any  such 
crusade,  especially  with  the  treacherous  Greek. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Andronicus  an- 
other attempt  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Greek  ambassadors  to  the  Pope  returned  with  two  Ro- 
man bishops,  ministers  of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  were 
received  at  Constantinople  in  a  pompous  and  sumptuous 
manner,  very  flattering  to  Clement.  The  emperor  no\ir 
proposed  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the  two  Churches, 
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and  also  of  himself  and  the  Pope,  in  some  city  on  the 
border  of  the  empire,  where  the  conditions  of  a  re- 
union could  be  arranged.  This  proposal  was  favorably 
received  by  the  ministers  of  the  Pope.  But  the  death  of 
Clement  and  the  retirement  of  the  emperor  to  a  monas- 
tery at  this  time  dissolved  the  fancy  scheme. 

Under  the  reign  of  John  Palaologus,  a  more  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  aid  of 
the  West  against  the  Turk.  The  emperor  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  mother  in  the  distinctive  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  she  herself  had  been  thus  educated.  By  the 
advice  of  his  mother  he  renounced  the  Greek  Church  in 
a  pi-ivate  message  to  the  Pope ;  took  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Innocent  the  Sixth  and  his  successors;  prom- 
ised to  receive  and  entertain  with  due  reverence  the 
Papal  legates  and  nuncios ;  to  set  apart  a  palace  for  their 
residence  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver 
his  second  son,  Manuel,  as  a  hostage  of  his  fidelity.  In 
return  for  all  this  the  emperor  demanded  a  prompt  suc- 
cor of  fifteen  galleys,  with  five  liundred  men-at-arms, 
and  a  thousand  archers,  to  serve  against  liis  Christian 
and  ^Mahometan  enemies.  To  overcome  the  opposition 
of  his  Greek  subjects  to  these  conditions,  he  purposed  to 
resort  to  bribery  and  education.  The  Roman  legate  was 
empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant  benefices  among  the 
ecclesiastics  who  would  subscribe  the  creed  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Roman  Church.  Schools  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  youth  of  the  city  in  the  Latin  language 
and  the  Roman  doctrines.  If  the  grand  enterprise  should 
prove  a  failure,  the  emperor  declared  himself  unworthy 
of  his  throne,  and  would  convey  all  the  imperial  power 
to  the  Pope.     This  was  all  done  secretly,  lest  the  indig- 
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nation  and  fury  of  the  Greeks  should  be  roused.  Though 
this  plan  was  so  elaborately  framed  and  so  gratifying  to 
the  Pope,  it  proved  a  failure. 

But  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  hosts  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  rolling  westward,  crossed  into  Europe  and 
overwhelmed  several  cities.  Palaologus  now  left  his 
city  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to  make  his  obedience  in 
person  to  the  Pope.  But  before  he  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  he  was  required  to 
submit  to  a  trial  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  before 
whom  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  Papal  supremacy.  He 
was  then  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  Urban  the 
Fifth,  who  received  him  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  sitting  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals.  The  emperor, 
after  he  had  knelt  three  times  before  his  holiness,  was 
permitted  to  kiss  his  foot,  his  hands,  and  finally  his 
mouth,  and  was  also  honored  with  the  privilege  of  lead- 
ing his  mule  by  the  bridle.  And  yet  all  this  shameful 
sacrifice  of  honor,  principle  and  money  did  not  secure 
the  base-minded  emperor  the  needed  succor.  He  now 
attempted  to  return  to  his  capital,  but  getting  out  of 
money,  was  detained  at  Venice  as  security  for  a  large 
sum  which  he  had  loaned  of  that  people.  Here  he  was 
forced  to  remain  for  months  before  his  son  sent  the 
needed  ransom  which  relieved  him  from  his  arrest  for 
debt.  This  was  the  first  Eastern  emperor  who  had 
bowed  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop  of  J  tome.  The  event 
occurred  in  the  year  1370.  Thirty  years  later,  his  son 
Manuel,  deeply  oppressed  with  grief  at  sight  of  the  ever- 
advancing  power  of  the  Turk  and  th<;  prospect  of  speed- 
ily losing  the  remnant  of  his  empire,  visited  the  Western 
princes.  At  Paris  he  was  re<;(fiv(jd  with  every  mark  of 
honor  and  sympathy,  but  found  the  kingdom  in  such  a 
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diffttirfKtd  condition  as  to  prevent  its  geoeroius  people 
from  giving  him  aid.  From  thence  he  went  to  England, 
whtTti  )nt  waH  received  with  a  like  expression  of  interest, 
hut  with  no  lietter  success  in  substantial  aid.  In  this 
journey,  however,  he  did  not  submit  to  the  degrading 
conduct  of  his  father.  He  carried  with  him  his  own 
clerj^y  and  was  p(jrmitted  to  enjoy  where  he  went  the 
ritcH  of  th(i  (injek  Church.  Tliough  his  journey  co- 
inc^ided  with  the  year  of  the  Roman  jubilee,  yet  he  passed 
through  Italy  without  regard  to  the  Pope,  who  was 
greatly  olfended  and  denounced  him  as  an  obstinate 
HchiHUiatic. 

Sev(»ral  attempts  were  made  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  re(U)ver  Palestine  from  the  Turk.  The  Western 
priii<H»H  wer<^  urgcMl  on  to  renew  these  disastrous  enter- 
priMcH  by  the  Popes,  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  war  against  the  infidels.  Especially 
did  tlioy  ply  Kngland  and  France,  though  with  little 
KUoooHH.  Pope  John  the  Third  ordered  ten  ships  to  be 
fUtiMl  out  to  transport  an  army  of  pious  adventurers  to 
Palestine,  lie  oflbred  the  tempting  reward  of  indul- 
goneo  to  all  who  would  volunteer  or  who  would  con- 
tribute money  to  the  enterprise.  John  was  charged 
with  seltisli  motives  in  this  exjKHlitiou  by  several  princes 
of  Kuri>pe,  wlueli  charge  was  no  doubt  true,  for  he  was 
a  verv  seltisli  and  avaricious  man. 

In  the  vear  ia;U),  while  IkMiedict  the  Twelfth  was 
Pope,  a  forniitlable  army  was  raiseii  by  Philip  de  Val- 
ois,  king  of  Fnuioe,  for  the  puqwse  of  delivering  the 
Churi*h  in  Palestine.  Uut  a  threateneil  invasion  of  his 
donunions  fivm  England  prevent eii  him  from  embarking 

his  armv. 

« 

Ag;un,  in  the  year  l»'^45^  at  the  r\H|uest  of  the  Yen- 


edmiHv,  Clement  the  Sixth  ti^sj^n^  tho  Wh^tnv  xM'  \n^^w\^^^^v 
to  Twse  an  JunuT  f>r  thb  )>nr|vv«<\  aw^<  ?tn^N>N\K\l  ^>^ 
bfinging  tofi?ethor  a  sriv*t  wuhit\u\o  of  «*U\^Uuv\x  \sh^N 
embart^ed  for  Smyrtiji^  whon^  l^n\\  ^t'^^^jvhi^^  of  \'h^^^^\^^ 
took  ccanmaiKl  of  thorn,  Unt  tho  >v^nt  of  )m^\  ^xio\»»  ^^\^u 
pnt  an  end  to  this  attempt  and  foi\*<sl  tho  h^^^^n  to  \v 
torn  to  their  homos,  lliis  faibnv  juUlod  to  M  tho  \xtU\^^H* 
did  not  lessen  tho  andaoity  of  tho  l\\|^^^  ho\vo>o^\h\ 
asking  for  more.  Tlioy  siuvtHMlod  iw  rtM»on\hU^\)X  rt^\otl\o^» 
formidable  army  in  tho  yoar  \1\{M\^  for  tl\o  muno  o^toot, 
John,  king  of  Franco,  was  ]m\  at  tho  hoa^l  of  <|\liii  annv, 
Again  the  hopes  of  tho  iViot\tl«  of  tho  oruwi^h^  wovo 
blasted,  by  the  suddon  {\o\\\]\  of  tho  t'oynl  hmih»r,  upon 
which  event  his  army  wan  flinporHoil. 

In  the  early  part  of  thiK  oontnry  tMoinont.  tho  l''lhh 
entered  upon  a  bohl  tniHHioiuiry  ontcM'pt'lNo  In  thc^  ilUlnnl. 
East.     He  sent  John  <h^  Oorvono,  an   at'ohhUhnp,  In 
Pekin,  China,  and  Hoon  afior  hn  Koni  Kovon  olhor  hUhnpM 
to  assist  him.     TIioho  w(?ro  all  ol'  ilio  KninoUcaM  onloi', 
On  the  death  of  John,  anot hot' artth bishop  wiiM  noiiI.  (m 
take  his  place,  and  in  th<f  yoar  \HHHX\h*  khan  of  TaHMry, 
who  was  at  that  time  (^mporor  of  (^liina,  invltiwl  iii)nnhni 
aries  from  li^^mo  to  mtiiU*,  in  Utn  'lominioriM,      I'/^)M'  tUii 
edict  the  Twelfth  promptly  tm^A  ih<f  favornhU*  op^n)n|/ 
for  the  (y(m\Hi\  and  H^rnt  mafiy  wMumarU'n  lo  tb«i  h^ 
mote  field-      WbiUr  th<;  THriftrn  thU'A  iMn  HftfAn^  t>M' 
Christian  religi//n  ni/rtnul  rHjfM\y^  tif$4  tuHuy  t'ouit'f^n 
were  msAft  ir^nn  xh^  *Uff$m'.  \f^f\m\HiVffh 

But  whil#r  in  t^M?  r^tu^M  F/iuKt  ^it**.  ^%*tft^t  win*  m^tfU*'/ 
oQpfKfKrf^f.  a  dark  '^l//*i/l  ba/l  u^*S^4  ^/^^r  *i*^-  ^nt/tU  '/f 
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Greeks  and  Arabians  alike.  Wherever  they  were  vic- 
torious their  influence  upon  Christianity  was  like  that  of 
locusts  upon  vegetation, — ^it  made  a  moral  desolation. 
In  several  provinces  they  utterly  blotted  out  Chris- 
tianity and  planted  in  its  stead  Mahometanism.  Those 
of  the  Tartars  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  but  now 
came  under  their  power,  renounced  it  and  became  the 
followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Even  Tamerlane,  the  re- 
nowned emperor  of  the  Tartars,  embraced,  in  a  modified 
form,  this  false  religion.  After  he  had  subdued  the  most 
of  Asia  and  filled  Europe  with  dread  of  his  power,  this 
formidable  warrior  used  force  to  make  the  followers  of 
Christ  renounce  their  faith.  He  treated  them  with  great 
severity,  professing  to  believe  that  for  his  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  Koran  there  was  in  reserve  for  him  the  most 
glorious  reward  in  the  future  life. 

The  conduct  of  this  victorious  chief  blasted  the  bright 
hopes  that  dawned  in  the  conversion  of  the  Tartars  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  There  are  no  reliable 
records  by  which  we  can  be  assured  that  of  the  numer- 
ous nominal  conversions  among  this  people  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  any  remained  after  the  year  1370. 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  bishops  sent  there  by 
Clement  is  not  known.  In  the  year  1369  the  throne  of 
China  was  occupied  by  the  Minn  dynasty,  when  a  law 
was  passed  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  empire. 

The  Arabians  in  the  meantime  still  held  possession  of  a 
part  of  Spain,  though  continually  at  war  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  who,  by  a  union  of  their  forces,  were  able  to 
overpower  them  by  slow  degrees,  till,  at  the  close  of 
the  century,  they  held  the  remnant  of  their  possessions 
with  so  feeble  a  hand  as  to  despair  of  success.     In  other 
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parts  of  Europe  this  century  witnessoil  the  prevaUnice  of 
Christianity  in  every  provinoe.  The  last  heathen  prince 
paid  his  obedience  to  the  faith  in  the  year  1886.  This 
was  Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania^  who,  on  the  oiH.'asiou 
of  his  baptism,  received  the  name  of  LadLshius. 
23 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

SUCCESSION    OF   POPES. GREAT   WESTERN     SCHISM. 

However  widely  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
may  differ  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  that  one  of 
which  we  are  members,  the  record  of  its  errors  cannot 
be  a  pleasure  to  us,  though  free  from  them. .  That 
branch  is  a  member  of  the  same  body  with  us,  for 
which  Christ  was  pleased  to  shed  Ilis  blood  and  through 
which  He  offers  salvation  to  the  world.  We  should 
therefore  be  jealous  of  her  honor  and  rejoice  in  her  uni- 
versal glory.  To  expose  the  shame  of  any  part  of  the 
Bride  of  Christ  wantonly,  is  contrary  to  true  Christian 
nature. 

But  the  Church  historian  cannot  be  true  to  his  sub- 
ject unless  he  presents,  with  impartiality,  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who 
have  been  the  principal  figures  in  that  subject.  With- 
out this  fulness,  his  record  would  be  essentially  imper- 
fect and  practically  untrue.  While  performing  this  un- 
pleasant duty,  however,  he  derives  comfort  from  the 
reflection  that  tlie  errors  and  turj)itude  of  many  of  the 
chief  characters  in  Cliurcli  history,  are  totally  opposed 
to  the  Gospel,  and  that  tliese  men  in  their  acts  violated 
those  sacred  princi})les  tliey  were  sworn  to  teach  and 
defend. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  we  left  Boni- 
face the  Eighth  on  the  Papal  throne.     His  promotion 
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was  not  the  revard  of  merits  but  of  w«holy  ;i>^\hitUNn^ 
He  had  not  long  oecupioii  his  ^"vnt  wh^^n  ho  iHW^Wh"*  iw- 
Tolred  in  a  serious  ^^uairol  with  Philip  the  V^^Jr^  kJu|5: 
of  France.  This  prince  ^-as  endovrxsl  >vith  ;^  KnUI  «^ud 
enterprising  spirit,  and  Wforo  ho  oUvhvI  hi?!^  rt'^jf^K  ho 
conrineed  the  princes  of  Eun>^H^  that  it  >\*a!»  [H\?isih!o  to 
set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Kom;u\  bishops^  Uoni 
face  began  the  trial  of  jH>wer  by  soiuUn>y  Philip  tho 
most  imperious  letters,  in  which  ho  tohl  him  \\\\\\  \\\\ 
Philip,  was  bound  by  the  will  of  God  to  .^^tibnut  to  tho 
judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  all  utlhii*?^^  tomponU 
as  well  as  spiritual. 

This  the  king  was  not  propariMl  to  admit,  and  n^plio^l 
in  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  contompt.  TIhmi  Honifa<M»  n»- 
joined  with  more  haughtiness  than  twor,  and  in  a  lam- 
ous  bull,  he  asserted  that  Christ  luul  ^ranttMl  a  iwot'olil 
power  to  His  Church,  whicli  wan  hotli  tlu^  Hpirit.ual  anti 
temporal  sword  ;  that  Ho  had  put  tlio  Avlioh^  ra<'n  of  man 
under  the  command  of  tlie  Pope,  that  all  wUn  (|(*KplM(Ml 
this  power  were  to  be  consichTful  fH«n!tirH,  and  wen*,  in 
consequence,  deprived  of  the,  poHHihility  of  milvatlnn. 
In  reply  to  this  bull,  the  king  rep(?at<M|  liiM  lan^iia^*'  of 
defiance,  and  in  an  assembly  of  tin?  \u'i'.rn  of  hi^  kini^ 
dom,  convened  in  the  year  lyOJJ,  h*!  iuHinwUul  Williarn 
de  Nogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  to  draw  up  an  fU'.niMi 
tion  against  the  arrogant  Pontiff,  In  ihh  chfirfj^o  tu*  sm 
cnsed  him  of  heresy,  Simony  and  oth^^r  ^wA'.n  nw\  tmitwn^ 
and  in  the  same  j>aper  demand^rd  a  fi^t^m'.rfil  ('.4mim\  for 
the  purpose  of  dejK^ing,  without  df^Iay,  nvfh  Mt  fj^^'frfi- 
ble  Pope.  I5oniface  repli^rd  by  ^rsr^'ornmnni/iafjrij/  ihf, 
king  and  hi*  sAhfrrf-uU, 

fkKin  Sifter  the  Papal  .*>riit^,TK'^T  wfiA  piibJHK<«/|^  H^dip 
called  to<reth<^  th^^r  K*taf^'*  of  hi*  kingdom,  fr^.rrt  -vKotr,  >»/ 
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selected  some  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  influence  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Pope  and  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council.  He  then  sent  William  de  Nogaret,  with  some 
others,  into  Italy  to  excite  rebellion  against  Boniface, 
and  to  seize  his  person.  At  this  time  the  powerful  and 
influential  family  of  the  Colonna  was  hostile  to  the 
reigning  Pontiff!  This  family  Philip  soon  brought  over 
to  liis  interests,  and  with  a  small  army  that  he  raised, 
seized  the  Pope,  who  was  then  at  Anagni.  The  prisoner 
was  roughly  handled  by  his  captors,  who  wounded  him 
in  the  head  with  his  own  gantlet.  This  excited  the 
people  of  Anagni,  and  they  rescued  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  and  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  illness  caused  by  harsh  treatment.  He  left 
on  record  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors  a  sentence 
which  the  Christian  world  will  not  forget :  "  That  the 
Roman  Pontiff*  ouglit  to  be  judged  by  none,  though  by 
his  conduct  he  drew  innumerable  souls  with  him  to  hell.  " 
It  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  entered  the  Papal  chair  like  a 
fox,  lield  it  as  a  lion,  and  loft  it  as  a  dog." 

Boniface  was  succee.ded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh, 
who  pursued  a  more  conciliatory  course.  He  removed 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  Philip,  and  restored 
him  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  But  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  remove  the  sentence  against 
Nogaret. 

But  this  eminent  lawyer  cared  very  little  for  the  re- 
sentment of  Benedict.  He  continued  the  prosecution 
with  resolute  vigor  against  Boniface,  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  Philip.  lie  boldly  pursued  the  pros- 
ecution in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  insisted,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  tliat  tlie  name  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  should 
be  T)randed  with  infamv.      In  the  meanwhile  Benedict 
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the  Eleventh  died,  after  occupying  his  seat  only  a  few 
months.  By  means  of  artful  proceedings,  Philip  now 
succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  a  Pope  of  his  own 
choice.  This  was  Clement  the  Fifth,  whose  election 
seemed  necessary  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  king 
and  court  of  Rome. 

The  king  also  insisted  on  the  condemnation  of  Boni- 
face by  that  court,  and  that  the  order  of  Templars 
should  be  dissolved.  There  were  other  matters  of  im- 
portance also  he  wished  to  accomplish  through  the  new 
Pope.  At  the  king's  request,  Clement  remained  in 
France,  and  chose  Avignon  as  the  place  of  Papal  resi- 
dence, where  it  remained  for  the  space  of  seventy  years. 
This  period  the  Italians  call,  by  way  of  derision,  the 
Babylonian  Captivity.  The  residence  of  the  Popes  in 
France  greatly  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  the  Popes,  fac- 
tions, tumults  and  civil  wars  abounded  in  the  Estates  of 
the  Church,  cities  revolted  from  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  Rome  itself  was  disturbed  by  strife  and  conflict. 
The  laws  and  decrees  sent  them  from  Avignon  by  the 
Popes,  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs,  were  treated 
with  contempt.  This  state  of  things  became  infectious, 
and  spread  through  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  many  places  the  authority  of  the  Popes  was  despised, 
nor  could  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its  comjDlicated  ter- 
rors,* suppress  these  rebellious  demonstrations. 

As  the  French  Pontiffs  could  derive  but  small  revenue 
from  their  Estates  thus  rent  and  torn,  they  devised 
other  ways  of  supplying  their  financial  wants.  They 
sold  indulgences  more  freely  than  before,  and  granted 
licenses  of  an  unholy  character  at  fabulous  prices. 
These  acts  gave  great  offence  to  several  of  the  European 
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princes.  John  the  Twenty-second,  Clement  the  Six' 
and  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  made  themselves  particulai 
odious  by  their  many  sellish  und  corrupt  devices  to 
their  treasury.  Clement  the  Fifth,  who  was  raised 
the  Papal  chair  by  Philip,  was  but  a  creature  of  that 
prince,  and  in  all  things  consulted  his  will.  Philip 
sislcd  that  the  body  of  Boniface  shonld  be  dug  up  am 
burned,  Clement  avoided  this  disgraceful  act  by  proi 
ising  to  gratify  the  king  in  everytliiiig  else.  He  ann' 
led  the  laws  passed  by  Boniface,  granted  the  king 
bounty  of  five  years'  tithes,  fully  absolved  Nogaret, 
tored  the  citizens  of  Anagni  to  reputation  and  hono^j^ 
promised  to  call  a  general  council  in  1311,  to  eondem^ 
the  order  of  Templars,  on  which  act  the  mind  of  the 
king  was  fully  set,  and  in  the  council  which  was  assem- 
bled to  gratify  the  king's  wish,  encouraged  the  assem- 
bly to  do  all  things  in  accordance  with  the  pleasure  of 
that  prince. 

Upon  the  death  of  Clement,  in  the  year  1314,  there 
was  a  stiifc  about  who  should  be  his  successor,  which 
lasted  two  years.  The  French  insisted'on  the  election 
of  one  of  their  nation,  and  the  Italians  were  equally  de- 
termined to  have  one  of  their  own.  The  French  proved 
the  more  powerful  competitors,  and  raised  to  the  Papal 
chair  John  the  Twenty-second,  who  proved  to  bo 
neither  a  great  nor  good  bishop,  Ilis  reign  was  weak 
and  unfortunate  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  in  which 
he  became  involved  with  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
cause  of  this  quarrel  was  what  John  considered  an  act 
of  disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  Lonia  disputed 
the  empire  of  Germany  with  Frederic  duke  of  Austria, 
in  which  dispute  he  was  finally  successful,  and  assumed 
the  government  of  the  empire  without  consulting  John. 


hat 
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For  this  contempt  shown  to  the  pretended  king  of 
kings,  the  Pope  declared  him  deposed,  and  officially  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown.  In  return  for  this  arrogant 
act,  the  emperor  accused  the  Pope  of  heresy,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council.  This  bold  act  greatly  in- 
censed John,  and  he  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  the  second  time,  and  then  excommunicated  him. 
The  anger  of  Louis  was  now  roused  in  turn,  and  in  the 
year  1328  he  published  an  edict  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
declared  John  unworthy  to  fill  the  Papal  chair,  officially 
deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  and  raised  in  his  place  an- 
other, who  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  the  Fifth.  By  this 
new  Pope,  Louis  was  crowned  at  Rome,  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner. Two  years  after  this  event,  Nicolas  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  throne,  and  surrendered  himself  to  John,  by 
whom  he  was  kept  in  prison  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  controversy  still  continued  between  Louis  and 
John,  while  a  great  niimber  of  monks  of  various  orders 
defended  Louis  and  assailed  the  Pope.  These  attacks, 
however,  did  the  Pope  but  little  harm  ;  yet,  near  the 
close  of  his  Pontificate,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  near- 
ly the  whole  Church.  This  happened  in  consequence  of 
a  new  doctrine  he  advocated.  In  several  public  dis- 
courses delivered  in  the  year  1331,  he  maintained  that 
the  faithful  in  Paradise  were  permitted  to  see  Christ  as 
man,  but  were  not  permitted  to  see  God ;  that  this  priv- 
ilege would  not  be  granted  till  after  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. This  doctrine  highly  oftended  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  Pope,  and  two 
years  after  it  was  published,  it  was  condemned  by  the 
doctors  at  Paris.  This  favorite  tenet  of  John  caused 
displeasure  because  it  deprived  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed  of   that  full  felicity  that  the  faithful  living 
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Ii'/IM**!  for  after  death.  His  succ<*sor,  Benedict  tlie 
Tw«flfth,  put  ail  end  to  the  controversy  Inr  declaring  it 
U/  Uf  a  (Untinnit  of  the  Church  that  the  faithful  departed 
were  capable  of  cont<;rn plating  fully  and  freely  the  Di- 
vine nature  in  Para/lij*e. 

\'\H)i\  the  death  of  John,  in  the  year  1334,  another 
♦strife  arow;  >x;tww?n  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
<;oncerning  a  KucceHJKir.  This  strife  ended  in  the  elec- 
tion of  B(;nedjct  the  Twelfth.  Before  his  promotion  he 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  French  cardinal,  and  by  the  writ- 
i'rM  of  IiIm  time,  he  iH  represented  to  have  possessed  gen- 
uine nictrit. 

TIkj  (jiiarrel  tliat  had  })een  so  bitter  between  Lonis 
and  John,  and  wliich  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
\HnwM  and  proKp(»rity  of  the  Church,  was  now  settled  by 
h'nn,  and  lu?  would  have  restored  the  emperor  to  the 
cu)nnnunion  of  the  Church,  had  he  not  feared  by  such 
an  Hc-t,  lu^  would  offend  the  king  of  France.  As  far  as 
he  (rould,  he  nulrcHHod  tlui  grievances  of  the  Church, 
and  tried  to  reform  the  laws  of  tlic  monastic  orders. 
I  hit  dentil  put  an  end  to  his  exertions  while  busily  em- 
ployed in  devising  ways  and  means  for  a  more  thorough 
relornuUion. 

CleiniMit  tlu»  Sixth,  a  French  cardinal,  succeeded  him, 
and  was  very  unlike  him.  He  was  selfish,  ambitious 
and  arrogant,  and  rashly  renewed  the  controversy  with 
Lt>uis  which  Uenedict  had  so  happily  put  to  rest.  He 
issui^d  severe  edicts  against  him,  and  as  the  emperor  did 
not  heed  these  acts  of  folly,  he  proceeded  to  issue  new^ 
seutiMU'esof  exei>nnnunication  au^ainst  him.  Rescardless 
of  the  i>eaoe  i>f  the  Church  anil  of  Europe,  he  incited 
the  (uMMuan  ]>rinces  Xo  rebel  against  his  authority,  and 
pix^posod  thoY   shouUl    raise   Henry   the    Seventh,   son 
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of  Charles  the  Fourth,  to  the  imperial  throne.  Tliis 
course  would  have  led  to  civil  war  in  the  empire  had 
it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Louis,  in  the  vear  1347. 
About  five  years  later,  Clement  also  died.  During  his 
reign  he  succeeded  in  adding  Avignon  to  the  Estates  of 
the  Church,  by  purchase  from  Joan,  queen  of  Naples. 

His  successor  was  Innocent  the  Sixth,  a  bishop  of  in- 
tegrity and  moderation,  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  By  his  many  and  noble  deeds  he 
won  a  grateful  fame,  and  his  episcopate  presents  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  most  of  his  predecessors.  His  weak 
point  was  the  very  common  one  with  men  in  power, — a 
pajtiality  toward  his  relatives,  which  led  him  to  prefer 
them  to  places  of  trust  witliout  a  proper  regard  to  their 
qualifications  or  the  claim  of  others.  He  died  in  the  year 
1363,  having  occupied  the  Papal  throne  about  ten  years. 

Urban  the  Fifth  next  filled  the  chair,  and  nobly  emu- 
lated the  example  of  his  predecessor  in  deeds  worthy  of 
so  high  a  trust.  In  the  yeai'  1307  he  was  induced  by 
the  entreaty  of  the  Romans  to  fix  his  seat  at  Home. 
But  three  years  after,  lie  returned  to  Avignon,  to  recon- 
cile the  kings  of  England  and  France,  who  had  become 
involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  he  died  the  same  year. 

Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  tlu^n  promoted  to  the  va- 
cant chair ;  a  man  greatly  inferior  to  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  in  those  (lualities  that  adorn  the  character 
of  a  bishop.  During  his  rule  the  city  of  Home  was 
much  disturbed  by  tumults  and  conflict,  and  all  Italy 
was  bubbling  with  the  heat  of  |)urty  strife  and  public 
discord.  To  quiet  these  disorders,  and  to  recover  the 
cities  and  estates  that  had  been  taken  from  his  dominion, 
Gregory  changed  his  residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1376.    A  fiemale  prophetess,  Cathaiine  by 
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name,  had  much  influence  with  him  in  making  this 
change.  She  made  a  journey  from  Sens  to  Avignon,  to 
inform  the  Pope  of  her  inspiration.  But  the  Romans 
and  Florentines  treated  the  Pope  with  so  little  respect 
that  he  soon  resolved  to  return  to  Avignon.  Before  he 
could  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  he  was  taken  off 
by  death  in  the  year  1378. 

The  cardinals  now  assembled  to  choose  a  successor. 
The  people  of  Rome  were  resolved  on  having  an  Italian 
Pontiff,  and  to  show  their  design  they  assembled  around 
the  place  where  the  cardinals  were  deliberating,  and  with 
violent  clamoi-s  and  threats  demanded  that  an  Italian 
should  be  elected.  The  cardinals,  terrified  by  the  up- 
roar and  threats,  immediately  elected  the  archbishop  of 
Bari,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth.  This 
bishop,  by  his  improper  conduct,  had  already  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  chief 
cardinals.  These  disaffected  bishops  w^ithdrew  from 
Rome  to  Fondi,  where  the^  elected  to  the  Pajial  throne, 
Robert,  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clem- 
ent the  Seventh.  These  cardinals  declared  that  tlie 
election  of  Urban  the  Sixth  was  not  legal  because  done 
under  the  pressure  of  a  popular  tumult,  and  threats  of 
violence.  It  remains  a  doubtful  point  which  of  the  two 
Popes  was  duly  elected.  But  Urban  remained  at  Rome, 
and  Clement  went  to  Avignon.  The  claim  of  the 
latter  was  supported  by  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily, 
and  Cyprus.  The  rest  of  Europe  acknowledged  Urban 
as  the  true  Pope.  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  the  unity  of  the  Western 
Church  was  broken.  This  event  w\as  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  deplorable  dissensions  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Western  Schism. 
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This  division  was  fostered  with  such  success,  and  sus- 
tained with  such  intense  heat  and  violence,  that  for  fifty 
years  the  Western  Church  had  two  and  sometimes  three 
Popes,  each  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  Christian 
world  at  the  same  time.  These  Popes  were  forever 
forming  plots  and  publishing  their  anathemas  against 
each  other.  The  evil  fruits  of  this  schism  are  beyond 
the  power  of  description.  There  were  perpetual  wars 
between  the  factions  of  the  several  Popes,  by  which  a 
multitude  lost  their  lives. 

Worse  than  that,  the  practice  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
were  lost  sight  of,  since  the  conflict  absorbed  the  inter- 
est and  consumed  the  energies  of  the  parties.  A  mul- 
titude of  the  clergy  became  reckless  of  their  vows  and 
stained  their  profession  by  their  disorderly  lives.  Very 
many  of  the  laity  who  believed  it  necessary  to  acknowl- 
edge the  true  Pope,  were  confounded  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed in  consequence  of  the  opposing  claims.  There 
was  one  important  result  that  came  from  this  conflict : 
it  gave  the  Papal  power  a  wound  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Kings  and  princes  who  had  served  the  Pon- 
tiffs as  slaves,  were  now  set  free  and  in  turn  became 
masters  and  judges  of  Popes.  A  multitude  of  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  common  people  lost  their  pro- 
found reverence  for  this  high  oftico  and  for  those  who 
filled  it. 

The  Italian  cardinals  who  were  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Urban  the  Sixth,  on  the  death  of  that  Pope,  ap- 
pointed Boniface  the  Ninth  as  his  successor.  Clement 
the  Seventh  dying  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1394,  tlie 
French  cardinals  elected  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  a 
Spaniard,  as  his  successor.     Kings  and  princes,  bishopfn 
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and  clergy,  tried  to  heal  this  schism,  and  used  their 
friendly  offices  in  devising  and  suggesting  plans  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  The  only  practical  method  that 
could  be  devised  was  what  they  called  "  The  Method  of 
Cession  ; "  or  that  one  of  the  two  Popes  should  surrender 
his  claim  to  the  other.  But  neither  of  the  Pontiffs 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  the  other. 

In  the  year  1397,  in  a  council  held  at  Paris,  the 
Church  of  France  solemnly  renounced  obedience  to 
either,  and  on  the  publication  of  this  resolution  the 
following  year,  Benedict  was  detained  a  prisoner  at 
Avignon,  by  order  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France. 
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CHAPTER   LVIII. 

ENGLAND. WICLIF. LEARNING. IRELAND. ^SCOTLAND. 

England  presents  to  us,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  feeble  monarch  in  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second.  In  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  there  is  little  to  relate  of  interest  during  his 
reign.  Those  of  the  clergy,  however,  who  were  most 
devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  feeling  the  feebleness  of  the 
hand  at  the  helm  of  State,  began  to  revive  their  claims 
of  freedom  from  civil  authority.  But  during  the  length- 
ened reign  of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  much  more  of 
interest  in  English  Church  history.  This  prince  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  1327.  During  his  reign  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  assumed  its  present  form,  by  a  separation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Church  also  filled  up  the  outlines  of  a  convocation 
framed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  This 
Church  assembly  took  the  form  of  Parliament,  and  was 
•composed  of  two  Houses.  The  bishops,  mitred  abbots, 
and  heads  of  other  monastic  households,  composed  the 
Upper  House ;  the  deans,  archdeacons  and  proctors  of 
the  clergy  formed  the  Lower  House,  and  chose  a  pres- 
byter to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  The  convoca- 
tion met  at  the  same  time  with  Parliament. 

The  resistance  to  Papal  aggression  in  England  had 
now  become  powerful,  and  was  made  by  all  ^  tates 

of  the  realm,  the  king  himself  being  leadec 
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of  the  Pope  had  for  centuries  been  allowed  to  plunder 
the  realm  of  vast  treasures.  Even  moneys  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes  in  England  were  taken  away  by  these 
agents  to  Italy.  Parliament  now  ordered,  that  if  the 
Pope  should  in  any  way  try  to  collect  from  the  realm 
the  exactions  to  which  king  John  had  submitted,  they 
would  resist  him  to  the  utmost.  This  action  greatly 
offended  the  court  and  bishops  of  Rome.  But  their 
displeasure  no  longer  terrified  English  kings  and  states- 
men, though  most  of  the  English  clergy,  and  mendicant 
orders  were  the  submissive  servants  of  the  Pope. 

In  this  reign  appeared  that  herald  of  the  Reformation, 
Wiclif,  doctor  of  the  English  Church,  and  professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  endowed 
with  superior  ability,  and  had  acquired  a  high  rank  as  a 
scholar.  At  the  same  time  he  was  zealous  for  the  truth 
and  bold  in  its  defence.  This  doctor  was  the  champion 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  university  and  fear- 
lessly defended  its  laws  against  all  orders  of  friars,  and 
also  had  the  boldness  to  reprove  the  Pope  for  his  unre- 
served patronage  of  these  orders.  Tliis  conduct  no  true 
Briton  ever  considered  a  crime.  But  Langham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  too  true  a  servant  of  the 
Pope  to  suffer  a  professor  in  Oxford  to  take  such  lib- 
erties, and  lie  deprived  him  of  his  place.  Wiclif  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  for  redress,  but  with 
little  hope  of  justice.  The  Pope  had  not  forgotten  the 
bold  attack  of  the  deposed  professor,  and  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  Langham.  Wiclif  now  attacked  both  the 
monks  and  their  scandalous  conduct.  Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  but  also  exi)osed  tlie  usurped  power  of  the  Popes 
and  other  abuses  of  the  Church.  The  reformer  was  en- 
couraged by  the  respect  of  Parliament.  When  that  body 
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had  discussed  the  question  whetlier  England  was  bound 
in  honor  to  pay  Peter's  pence  to  the  Pope,  it  was  referred 
to  Wiclif  to  decide.  His  decision  was,  tliat  Peter's 
pence  was  not  a  debt,  but  a  charitable  donation,  and 
that  the  State  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay  it.  In  a 
course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford,  he  ex- 
posed the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  vindicated  the  primitive  doctrine  of  tlie  Eucluirist. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  from  his  chair  in  the 
university.  The  displeasure  of  the  Pope  and  tlie  ardi- 
bishop  was  not  able  to  divert  him  from  his  work  of 
reform,  but  he  continued  to  refute  and  expose  tlio  ('rrors 
and  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
exhorted  the  laity  to  study  the  Scriptures.  To  encour- 
age them  in  this  important  and  essential  duty,  he  traiiM- 
lated  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  language,  that  all 
might  read  them.  As  he  had  good  reason  to  exj)ect,  the 
monks  whom  he  so  severely  exposed  commenced  a  violent 
persecution  against  him,  and  laid  their  charges  before 
the  Pope.  In  the  year  137-^  Gregory  the  Eleventh  ordered 
Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  })ring  liis 
case  before  a  council  assembled  at  London.  J  Jut  Wiclif 
was  enabled  to  escape  this  danger  through  the  aid  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  others,  who  had  a  higli  regard 
for  him.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  the  gn-at 
schism  in  the  \t  est  occurred,  during  which  tliiH  contro- 
versy escaped  attention  for  a  long  time.  In  the  yvsir 
1385  his  cause  was  revived  by  De  Courtenay,  archbiHfiop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
in  two  councils  held  at  London  and  Oxfonl.  Th(;  rcnnlt 
of  these  deliberations  was,  that  of  the  twenty-thrffc  ojiin- 
ions  of  Wiclif  that  were  the  subjerrt  of  examination, 
ten  were  condemned  as  heresies  and  thirteen  as  errorn. 
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Though  accused  of  so  many  heresies  and  errors,  he  es- 
caped tlie  persecutor's  hand,  and  died  in  peace  at  Lutter- 
worth in  the  year  1387.  lie  left  many  followers,  who 
were  persecuted  with  extreme  seventy  by  the  adherents 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  Thirteen  years  after  his  death  his 
bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burned.  This  act  of 
pagan  barbarity  harmed  neither  the  bones  nor  fame  of 
the  reformer,  while  the  flames  that  consumed  the  sense- 
less remains  afforded  additional  light  to  the  English 
Church  and  nation  to  make  their  escape  from  the  toils 
of  slavery  and  fogs  of  superstition. 

At  the  time  Wiclif  was  condemned  for  his  doctrinal 
opinions,  the  laws  against  the  Papal  supremacy  were 
renewed  and  strengthened  by  the  act  called  Praemunire. 
By  this  act  the  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
of  goods  were  inflicted  on  all  who  procured  at  Rome 
processes,  bulls,  or  any  other  instruments  that  came  in 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England.  The 
clergy  of  the  realm  were  not  unfrequently  exposed  to 
great  insults  at  Rome.  Sucli  was  the  fortune  of  Thomas 
Bradwardine.  This  Churchman  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  proctors  of  that 
institution  in  the  year  1325.  Ilis  learning  so  far  sur- 
passed the  educated  men  of  his  time  that  he  was  sur- 
named  the  Profound.  Bradwardine  was  confessor  to 
Edward  the  Third,  attended  him  in  his  l^rench  wars  and 
often  preached  before  him.  In  reward  for  liis  eminent 
piety,  learning  and  humility,  he  was  chosen  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  no  courtier  and  was  destitute  of 
courtly  manners.  After  his  election  he  went  to  Avignon 
to  receive  consecration.  While  there,  cardinal  Hugh,  a 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  made  him  an  object  of  public 
ridicule.    He  dressed  up  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant. 
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set  him  upon  an  ass,  and  then  sent  hhn  into  the  hall  with 
a  petition  to  the  Pope  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. But  the  Pope  and  cardinals  had  the  good 
sense  to  frown  upon  this  insolent  act,  in  the  meantime 
bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  man  possessed  of  tlie 
learning,  piety  and  humility  of  Bradwardine,  was  worthy 
of  respect. 

This  eminent  scholar  and  bishop  enjoyed  his  honors 
only  for  a  short  time.  He  was  consecrated  in  A.D.  1349, 
and  seven  days  after  his  return  to  England  he  died.  1  le 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled, "  Concerning  the  Cause 
of  God  against  the  Pelagians,"  which  shows  his  great 
ability  as  a  scholar,  reasoner  and  theologian. 

The  cause  of  reformation  was  aided  by  the  change  that 
took  place  in  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  England 
in  this  century.  From  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  the  French  was  the  spoken  language 
of  the  higher  classes,  while  the  Latin  was  tlie  written 
language  for  even  private  letters  till  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First.  Then  the  French  became  also  the  written 
language.  In  grammar  schools  boys  were  required  to 
construe  their  Latin  into  French.  The  English  language 
was  seldom  written  and  rarely  employed  in  prose  till 
after  the  middle  of  this  century.  The  first  book  printed 
in  English  was  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1356.  Six  years  before  this  there  was 
'  one  teacher  who  required  his  boys  to  construe  their 
Latin  into  English,  and  this  was  the  first  of  the  kind. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  by  Wiclif 
greatly  enriched  the  language  by  the  addition  of  many 
words  from  the  Latin  and  French.  About  tlie  same 
time  it  was  ordered  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  be 
made  in  English,  because  the  French  had  ceased  to  be 
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the  spoken  language  of  the  realm ;  and  in  A.D.  1385,  we 
learn  from  Trevisa,  that  gentlemen  were  abandoning  tlie 
practice  of  having  tlieir  children  tauglit  French.  It  will 
suq^rise  the  young  student  of  this  age  to  learn  the  fact 
that  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  average 
amount  of  education  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  first 
class  embraced  common  reading  and  writing,  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  Frencli  language  and  a  slight  tincture  of 
the  Latin.  One  of  the  first  efforts  in  penmanship  by  a 
woman  was  that  made  by  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Pelham, 
in  the  year  1399.  Philip  the  Bald,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  could  not  write  his  own 
name,  while  signatures  to  deeds  of  private  persons 
do  not  appear  till  the  fourteenth  century,  and  did 
not  become  the  established  custom  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tliere  were  a  few  English 
laymen  of  this  century  highly  educated  for  the  age 
in  wliich  they  lived.  Of  these  none  stand  higher  than 
the  poets  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Chaucer  was  by  far 
the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages;  while, 
on  the  continent,  Dante  and  Petrarch  were  the  morning 
stars  of  modern  literature,  though  the  latter  did  more 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  age  to  revive  a  correct  liter- 
ary taste.  Schemes  were  devised  and  adopted  in  West- 
ern Europe  for  promoting  the  study  of  letters,  improving 
literary  taste  and  dispelling  the  pedantic  spirit  of  tlie 
times.  The  fruits  of  this  noble  effort  were  the  erection 
of  schools  in  numerous  places,  in  which  all  the  liberal 
arts  were  taught.  In  these  schools,  beside  monks,  young 
men  of  slender  means  were  educated.  In  philosophy, 
Aristotle  continued  to  be  the  master,  though  Plato  was 
preferred  by  the  Mystics,  since  his  principles  harmonized 
best  with  their  opinions.     The  two  sects  of  philosophers 
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called  Realists  and  Nominalists  renewed  their  contro- 
versy relative  to  the  merits  of  these  renowned  authors. 
The  Realists  supported  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  the 
Nominalists  opposed  them.  The  Greeks  and  Persians 
never  fought  each  other  with  swords  more  furiously  than 
did  these  sects  with  words.  The  Realists  despised  the 
Nominalists  because  they  were  a  new  sect,  while  to  their 
own  party  they  ascribed  a  very  high  origin.  The  Nomi- 
nalists retorted  upon  them  that  they  were  stupid  vision- 
aries* The  Realists,  though  opposed  by  the  most  learned 
doctors  of  Paris,  prevailed,  through  the  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope,  who  took  sides  with  them.  John  the 
Twenty-second  and  his  successors  used  their  influence 
and  patronage  to  banish  from  the  Church  the  philosophy 
of  the  Nominalists,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  by  an  edict,  condemned  this  philosophy, 
in  the  year  1339. 

Many  of  the  philosophers  of  this  period  were  also 
professed  astrologers.     This  art  consists  in  telling  for- 
tunes and  future  events  by  the  appearance  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  influence  of  the  stars.     Modem  science  has 
clearly  proved  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  this  art.     But 
in  that  age  many  of  every  class  believed  in  astrology, 
and  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  predictions  of  its 
professors.     This  class  of  philosophers  were  very  careful 
how  they  practised  their  art  lest  they  should  be  entrap- 
ped by  the  Inquisitors   and  punished  for  witchcraft. 
Ceccus,  a  famous  philosopher,  astrologer  and  mathema- 
tician, being  incautious  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and 
having  performed  some  wonderful  experiments  in  the 
science  of  mathematics,  was  promptly  reported  by  the 
superstitious  witnesses,  and  in  the  year  1327  was  burned 
alive  by  the  Inquisitors  of  Florence. 
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Raymond  LuUy  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  singular 
system  of  philosophy  which  he  explained  in  his  many 
writings.  This  author  was  very  zealous  in  propagating 
the  Gospel,  and  for  this  purpose  travelled  much  by  sea 
and  land,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers.  He  was 
finally  murdered  by  the  Mahometans  in  Africa,  while 
laboring  for  their  convei-sion.  Nicolas  Cabasilas  sur- 
passed all  others  of  his  age  in  the  science  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics ;  and  Nicolas  Lyranus  surpassed  others 
as  a  Scripture  commentator.  He  was  a  remarkable  He- 
brew scholar,  but  deficient  in  the  Greek,  which  made  him 
a  better  expositor  of  the  Old  than  the  New  Testament. 
Of  all  the  Franciscans  the  most  learned  expositor  was 
Duns  Scotus,  who  led  their  controversy  against  the  Do- 
minicans. 

The  Irish  Church  appears  to  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gross  in  this  century.  In  the  year  1313,  John  Lech, 
bishop  of  Dublin,  made  an  attempt  to  found  an  univer- 
sity in  that  city ;  but  his  death  occurring  the  same  year 
in  which  the  attempt  was  made,  put  an  end  to  the  enter- 
prise. His  successor  tried  to  execute  his  plan,  but  also 
failed.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Irish  clergy  of 
this  century,  was  Richard  Fitz  Ralph,  a  native  of  Dun- 
dalk.  His  education  he  received  in  England,  and  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the 
year  1347  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  having 
received  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, and  tliree  other  prelates.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
learned  and  effective  preacher,  which  infoimation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  volume  of  his  sermons  that  were  published. 
This  prelate  became  involved  in  an  angry  controversy 
with  the  mendicant  orders,  whose  influence  had  become 
very  powerful  over  the  Irish  people,  and  who  interfered 
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here  as  elsewhere  with  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  They  had  acquired  possession  of  numerous  ab- 
beys and  churches  to  which  the  people  resorted  in  pre- 
ference to  their  parish  churches ;  and  their  influence 
weakened  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  people 
toward  the  secular  clergy  and  deprived  them  of  their 
congregations.  This  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as 
intruders  by  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  Armagh  assailed 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  these  orders  were  found- 
ed, maintaining,  in  a  series  of  sermons  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  cross,  in  London,  that  our  Lord,  though  poor  Him- 
self, yet  did  not  love  poverty  for  its  own  sake.  He  neither 
begged  nor  taught  others  to  beg,  but  on  the  contrary, 
instructed  them  not  to  beg.  He  taught  that  it  was 
neither  prudent  nor  pious  to  take  a  vow  of  pei-petual 
poverty ;  and  that  those  who  come  to  confession  should 
prefer  the  parish  church  to  the  friar's  oratory,  and  the 
parish  priest  to  the  mendicant.  By  this  bold  stand  in 
opposition  to  these  orders  he  incurred  their  hatred,  and 
was  brought  to  trial  by  them  before  the  Pope  and  court 
of  Rome.  He  appeared,  and  manfully  and  ably  defended 
his  views  before  the  assembly,  but  was  detained  in  France 
three  years,  and  died  there  before  the  close  of  his  trial. 

Though  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  such  noble 
spirits  as  Fitz  Ralph  to  resist  the  tide  of  corruption  that 
was  flowing  in  upon  the  Lish  Church,  they  were  not 
effectual.  There  was  an  oppressive  tyranny  exercised 
over  this  Church  by  the  power  to  which  she  ha^^l  been 
forced  to  submit.  The  bishops  of  Rome  showed  a  spirit 
of  hostility  both  toward  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish 
people.  The  bull  of  Adrian  gave  Henry  the  Second  in- 
structions to  "  Teach  the  Christian  faith  to  the  ignorant 
and  rude,"  meaning  the  Irish  clergy  and  people;  "to 
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exterminate  the  roots  of  vice  from  the  field  of  the 
Lord ; "  "  to  reduce  the  people  to  obedience  unto  laws ; " 
"  to  restrain  the  progress  of  vice,  and  increase  religion." 
Alexander  the  Third  speaks  in  the  harshest  language  of 
"  the  filthiness  of  that  land,"  and  terms  the  Irish  people 
"  a  barbarous  nation,  enrolled  under  a  Christian  name ; 
destitute  of  good  morals,  and  whose  Church  was  totally- 
disorganized."  The  same  feeling  existed  in  the  breast 
of  the  following  Popes,  who  showed  their  feelings  by 
taking  part  against  the  Irish  upon  every  occasion,  and 
never  trying  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  sufferings. 
Attempts  were  made  to  overspread  the  island  with  Ital- 
ians, who  should  control  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
while  they  refused  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Against  these  gross  abuses  the  severest  protests  were 
made,  which  appeared  so  just  and  urgent  that  Henry 
the  Third  was  obliged  to  use  his  authority  in  putting  a 
stop  to  them,  and  gave  the  governor  of  the  island  orders 
to  ])revent  the  Pojje's  agents  from  extorting  money  from 
the  Irisli  clergy,  and  for  making  such  shameful  use  of 
tlieir  benefices. 

Tims  far  in  our  history  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  re- 
ceived but  little  of  our  attention.  The  original  Scotia  or 
Scotland  was  the  present  Ireland,  and  the  Scots  in  their 
iirst  appearance  in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  name  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been 
(riven  to  the  united  kinojdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  interchange  of  names  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  writ- 
ers in  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries. 

The  first  prince  that  ruled  the  country  now  called 
Scotland,  of  which  we  have  any  reliable  record,  was  Fer- 
gus, who  crossed  over  to  Britain  about  the  year  503. 
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His  nation  had  at  that  time  been  blessed  by  the  ministry 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  Fergus  himself  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived, in  his  early  years,  a  blessing  from  that  saint. 
His  grandson,  Conal,  was  king  of  Scotland  when  Co- 
liimba  began  the  work  of  converting  the  northern  Picts. 
By  that  prince  lona  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  mission. 
This  prince  was  succeeded  by  Aidan,  his  nephew,  who 
was  crowned  by  Columba  at  lona. 

The  Scottish  Church  had  from  the  beginning  the  same 
orders  in  the  ministry  as  all  other  branches  of  the  Church, 
— bishops,  priests  and  deacons, — and  believed  that  none 
other  than  bishops  could  ordain.  For  several  centuries 
there  appear  to  have  been  neither  dioceses  nor  parishes 
in  this  country.  But  there  were  numerous  monasteries, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  either  bishops  or  priests,  the 
primate  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  being  the  bishop  of  lona. 
When  this  island  was  desolated  by  the  Northmen,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  primacy  was  transferred 
to  Dunkeld,  and  fifty  years  later  to  St.  Andrew's.  Grad- 
ually the  polity  prevailing  in  the  English  Church  was 
introduced,  and  this  work  was  hastened  by  Malcolm  the 
Third  and  his  wife,  queen  Margaret,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  king.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  work 
of  conformity  was  completed  by  his  successors.  The 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
also  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  England.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  into  twelve  dioceses;  but  not  till  the  fif- 
teenth century  did  the  Scottish  Church  have  a  metropoli- 
tan. The  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  a  kind  of  preced- 
ence, and  next  in  order  was  the  bishop  of  Glasgow.  By 
one  of  these  the  kings  were  crowned  and  anointed.  But 
these  bishops  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  other  sees  and 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  archbishop.     This  gave  rise  to 
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tlie  claims  of  the  arclibishop  of  York  to  the  primacy  of 
Scotland,  which  the  court  of  Rome,  for  its  own  advan- 
tage, for  a  time  encouraged.  But  in  the  year  1225  the 
Pope  published  a  bull  instructing  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  meet  in  council.  Accordingly  the  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  chief  clergy,  assembled  annually,  sitting 
in  one  house  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman  chosen 
by  tlie  bishops  from  their  own  order.  These  councils 
continued  to  meet,  till  A.D.  1472,  when  St.  Andrew's 
was  erected,  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  into  a  metropolitan 
see,  and  its  prelates  received  the  title  of  archbishops. 
Twenty  years  later  Glasgow  was  honored  with  the  same 
dignity  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth,  by  which  this 
see  was  made  to  sustain  tlie  same  relation  to  St.  An- 
drew's that  York  does  to  Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

MONKS. SECTS. PERSECUTION. 

The  monkish  orders  that  figured  so  largely  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  thirteenth  century,  occupy  also  an  important 
place  in  this.  Their  conduct,  for  the  most  part,  was  a 
scandal  to  Christianity,  and  though  their  shameful 
conduct  was  well  known  to  the  Popes,  they  could  not 
be  reformed  because  of  the  divided  state  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
still  at  the  head  of  the  various  orders,  both  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  since  their  will  for  the  time  was  supreme. 
All  matters  of  importance  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  in 
many  of  the  cabinets  of  princes,  were  controlled  by 
their  judgment. 

Though  the  lives  of  the  friars  were,  in  general,  so 
disorderly,  yet  a  multitude  of  the  people  looked  upon 
these  mendicants  as  the  holiest  of  men,  and  their  orders 
as  the  surest  road  to  heaven.  Hence  a  great  number  of 
the  well,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  desired  to  become 
members  of  these  orders,  that  they  might  thus  secure  a 
safe  passport  to  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Many  provided 
in  their  wills  that  their  bodies,  after  death,  should  be 
wrapped  in  the  ragged  clothing  of  these  friars,  and  be 
buried  amidst  the  slumbering  remains  of  their  departed. 
'T'his  affection  and  reverence  for  the  mendicant  orders, 
'^d  the  jealousy  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  who 
24 
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accused  these  orders  of  undermining  the  ancient  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  and  of  assuming  to  themselves  a 
power  of  deciding  Church  matters,  to  which  they  "were 
not  entitled.  In  England  the  university  of  Oxford 
made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Dominicans.  But  the  Popes,  believing  them  to  be 
their  best  friends  and  most  faitliful  servants,  were  their 
defenders  and  patrons,  and  so  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  many  and  powerful  enemies.  Supported 
and  encouraged  by  such  patronage,  they  were  quite  un- 
willing to  desist  from  their  selfish  course,  and  continued 
their  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  secular  clergy, 
propagating,  in  the  meantime,  some  of  the  most  absurd 
and  profane  fictions. 

It  was  common  in  this  age  for  the  more  fanatical  of 
the  people  to  imprint  on  their  bodies  marks  in  imita- 
tion of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  On  the  death  of 
St.  Francis,  these  wounds  were  impressed  on  his  body. 
His  followers  then  published  tlie  fable  that  Christ  Him- 
self impressed  these  wounds  on  the  body  of  their 
founder  on  Mount  Alvernus,  and  the  Popes  sanctioned 
the  tale.  The  Pontiffs  also  approved  a  book  entitled, 
"  The  Confiniiities  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ," 
composed  by  Albrizi,  a  follower  of  this  saint.  In  this 
book  the  Son  of  God  is  put  on  a  level  with  Francis. 

The  divided  state  of  this  order  of  friars  continued, 
though  efforts  were  made  to  restore  their  unity.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  Clement  the  Fifth  brought  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  these  rival  parties,  and  tried  to 
compose  their  differences  and  unite  them  in  harmonious 
action.  But  his  exertions  could  only  quiet  the  violence 
of  their  discord  for  a  short  time.  Upon  the  death  of 
Clement,  the  strife  revived  again  in  all  its  severity,  and 
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the  Spirituals  assailed  the  oppowng  fiuMiou  with  I\>ihh»  of 
arms.  Pope  John  the  Twanity-sooontl  triotl  to  houl  Iht* 
wounds  of  division,  and  failing  in  ]m  otVortH,  ht»  doorooil 
that  in  future  any  of  the  order  that  wouhl  not  ohoy 
him  should  be  treated  as  heretics.  In  ohtMlionoo  to  tliU 
order,  four  of  their  number  were  buriHMl  Ui  death,  Hut 
even  these  severe  and  cruel  meaHurt^H  did  not  H««<5ur««  tliM 
required  obedience. 

The  two  parties  were  distingiUHhcnl  Ijy  l\w\r  Jri'M,  tin 
well  as  by  their  vows  of  poverty.  Thii  rnor<i  U%%  won* 
long,  loose,  and  flowing  habitH,  and  ai'U*r  Utiryt*ni  i%w\ 
vintage,  laid  in  a  store  of  grain  anri  wUw,  TUa  HffirUr^ 
uals  wore  short,  scanty,  and  coarwj  habits,  and  proftmniui 
absolute  poverty,  declaring  that  tlii»  wm  iU^i  t'tini^fm 
and  law  of  their  founder.  Ah  iUtt  i'ttfHt^n  n4tv*^r^  ortU'f 
did  not  calm  the  storm,  he  oMau^A  \f^fiU  ftftriU^n  Up  %H\f 
mit  the  two  points  in  dinpniM  Ut  tfi<?  j»idj<rrMf/it  //f  iSmr 
superiors.  But  the  ^aycriiy  of  JoUu  Mf^fiUA  Uh  fffif- 
pose ;  for  those  friam  that  Mi  ut^M  k^f^^Ay  i\f^.  ff4<y*rrHy 
of  his  edict,  confiid^rfrd  ih*^u*^^y^^  o\fy'^^^  //f  p^M^'- 
catioii.  Their  fonr  \frffihr^t  wUmn  h^  h^t  f^$^  <>/  ^U^^h 
they  hoiK/red  ax  martym,  a^»/l  f//r  thU  v*  ^4  ^^f*f^^  f^t^-^ 
cation  ther  d^rlar^  htm  nu'm^/nhj  ^h^  t^^j^i  ^^'^%ff**j^ 
and.  in  fact.  AirtkhnM.  Vpj  m<<^Wi>*  'A  /.>  /y^^  v>yi»/vjf #^ 
the  Pof*  anortr  *^Iz^  %^  tfiAt^j  *^  )^.  -v/vyj.  ^4  ^^a^  /^^V- 
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their  customary  furious  zeal,  which  the .  Pope  and  his 
cardinals  tried  in  vain  to  quiet.  So  bitteriy  were  these 
orders  now  opposed  to  each  other  that  nothing  could 
check  the  fury  of  the  flame.  In  the  meantime  the  Pope 
took  sides  Avith  the  Dominicans,  and  declared  that  all 
who  maintained  this  doctrine  were  heretics.  As  his 
bull  proclaiming  this  decision  did  not  affect  the  Fran- 
ciscans, but  rather  made  them  more  determined  to  hold 
to  the  principle,  he  published  a  more  severe  edict,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  doctrine  that  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  had  no  common  property  was  "  a  pestilent,  er- 
roneous, damnable  and  blasphemous  doctrine,  hostile  to 
the  Catholic  faith,"  and  furthermore  added  that  all  such 
as  adhered  to  it  were  obstinate  heretics  and  rebels 
against  the  Church. 

How  much  the  "  Estates  of  the  Church,"  and  their 
integrity,  had  to  do  witli  this  un amiable  decision,  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  conjecture.  But  the  decree  had  the 
effect  to  arm  the  Dominicans  with  the  sanction  and 
weapons  they  coveted.  Their  inquisitors  were  put  on 
the  track  of  those  of  the  Franciscans  who  opposed  the 
Pope's  decree,  and  they  seized  and  bound  great  numbers 
of  them.  To  arm  himself  against  the  order  which  he  had 
so  outraged,  John  summoned  to  liis  court  their  most  em- 
inent men  and  detained  them  there,  and  in  all  places  he 
kept  a  strict  guard  over  them  by  means  of  the  Domini- 
cans, his  friends.  All  these  proceedings  seemed  to  ex- 
asperate yet  more  the  feelings  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  flrst  chance  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Pope  his  cruelty  and  injustice.  As  soon  as 
the  strife  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Pope  began, 
they  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  from  thence  pub- 
lished the  most  violent  articles  against  John  and  against 
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the  power  and  authority  usurped  by  the  Popes  in  gen- 
eral. Those  eminent  men  of  their  order  confined  at  the 
court  of  Rome  made  their  escape,  in  the  meantime,  and 
joined  their  power  and  influence  against  their  oppressor. 
The  severe  and  truthful  exposure  of  the  errors,  vices 
and  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Papacy.  It  probably  influenced  John  to  pursue  a 
different  line  of  policy  toward  the  offended  monks. 
For  in  the  year  1329  he  assembled  the  Franciscans  at 
Paris,  and  by  gentler  means  and  the  good  offices  of  car- 
dinal Bertrand  and  the  Parisian  doctors,  calmed  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  he  had  excited.  These  monks 
now  acknowledged  John  to  be  a  lawful  Pope,  an4 
in  some  ambiguous  way,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
poverty  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  was  explained, 
so  that  it  ceased  to  create  its  usual  amount  of  heat. 
There  remained,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  order 
in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  ttiat  would  not  be  recon- 
ciled in  this  way. 

After  the  death  of  John,  his  successors,  Benedict  the 
Twelfth  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  took  great  pains  to  re- 
concile the  contending  parties,  and  dealt  much  more 
gently  with  the  followers  of  Francis  than  John  had 
done.  This  conciliatory  course  had  a  happy  effect,  and 
brought  back  to  the  order  many  of  the  eminent  men 
who  had  withdrawn  from  it.  But  it  fared  hard  with 
those  in  Germany  who  had  found  protection  under 
Louis,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  their  protector  in  A.D. 
1345,  still  held  fast  to  their  principles.  His  successor, 
Charles  the  Fourth,  had  obtained  his  crown  essentially 
through  the  favor  of  the  Pope.  He  now  helped  the 
Pope,  in  way  of  payment,  to  destroy  all  the  Franciscans 
in  his  dominions  who  held  the  doctrine  that  Christ  and 
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His  ApoBtJcB  ]iiii3  no  property  in  anything.     Some  of^ 
these  persecuted  friars  fled  to  other  countries,  and  thui 
escaped  the  tloody  decree. 

As  the  FrauciscauB  were  utterly  opposed  to  reuuion,  ' 
and  no  eflbrts  of  Popes  or  clergy  could  i-eatore  the  unity 
of  the  order,  their   chief  finally  gave  his  consent  to  its 
division, in  the  year  1368.     The  Spirituals  now  increased  j 
quite  rapidly  in  numbers  ander  the  favor  of  the  Pope,  J 
and  the  two  ordars  were  henceforth  distinguished  as 
"  Conventional  Brethren,"  and  "  Brethren  of  the  Regn- 
lar  Observance." 

In  the  year  1367,  John  Colombiue,.  a  nobleman  of  Si- 
e:nna,  founded  thti  order  of  "  Apostolic  Clerks,"  which  ' 
society  was  confirmed  by  Urban  the  Fifth,  iu  the  follow-' J 
ing  year,  Thei-e  was  a  habit  prevaUiug  among  the-  I 
members  of  this  order  of  very  frequently  using  the  I 
name  of  Jeaus,  from  which  circumstance  they  were  ' 
called  Jesuits.  Tlie  order  siir\-ived  until  the  sei'en- 
teenth  century,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Clement  the  I 
Ninth.  Its  members  were  not  admitted  to  holy  orders,  T 
but  assisted  the  poor  by  their  prayers  and  other  pioua'l 
oiBces ;  attended  upon  tho  sick,  and  when  they  found  J 
them  too  poor  to  furnish  their  own  prescriptions,  theyu-J 
distributed  them  without  pay. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  another  society^ 
arose,  called  the  "  Alexian  Brethren  and  Sisters," 
cause  they  chose  Alexius  as  their  patron  saint.  TfaeiJ 
occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this  new  monastic  order,  waaW 
the  neglect  of  the  clergy  to  perform  their  duties  to  the 
sick  and  dying.  Disease  at  this  time  was  fearfully  fatal, 
and  the  priests  fled  from  the  presence  of  those  who  sJ 
were  attacked  by  it,  leaving  them  to  their  fate  withouCa 
the  comfort  of  religion.     Certain  pions  persons  at  Antii 
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werp,  witnessing  this  with  sorrow,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  recreant 
clergy.  They  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  conversed 
and  prayed  with  them,  encouraged  them  in  their  dying 
hour,  and  after  death  attended  their  bodies  to  the  grave, 
singing  funeral  hymns  by  the  way.  Because  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  office,  they  were  called  derisively,  Lol- 
lards, the  German  for  singers.  This  pious  example  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Flanders,  where  numerous  societies  sprang  up  of 
the  €ame  order.  The  pious  services  of  the  Lollards  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  faithless  clergy  and  the  friars, 
by  whom  they  were  persecuted  and  accused  to  the 
Popes  of  crimes  of  which  they  were  innocent.  Thus, 
persecuted  for  the  performance  of  duties  which  the 
clergy  refused  to  discharge,  the  magistrates  came  to 
their  relief  and  testified  to  the  Popes  of  their  deeds  of 
mercy  and  charity.  This  testimony  of  influential  lay- 
men in  their  behalf,  induced  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
throw  around  them  their  powerful  protection. 

The  inquisitors,  during  this  century,  were  extremely 
active  in  their  work  of  blood.  They  went  everywhere 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Pope's  acknowledged  jurisdic- 
tion, searching  for  heretics  of  all  sorts,  and  succeeded 
in  finding  and  burning  multitudes.  The  most  difficult 
sect  they  found  to  destroy,  was  the  "  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  Free  Spirit."  The  members  of  this  order 
were  looked  upon  as  eminently  pious  by  many  of  the 
common  people,  and  therefore  great  numbers  were  added 
to  their  ranks  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  this 
sect  was  a  famous  woman  by  the  name  of  Margaret  Po- 
retto.  In  an  elaborate  work,  she  had  undertaken  to 
prove  "  that  the  soul,  when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God, 
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is  free  from  the  restraint  of  every  law,  and  may  freely 
gratify  all  its  natural  appetites,  without  contracting 
guilt."  This  woman,  with  one  of  the  Brothers,  was 
burned  at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Being  thus  severely  persecuted,  the  Brothers  formed 
the  resolution  of  leaving  upper  Germany  and  moving 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  empire. 

This  scheme  was  so  far  executed  that  Westphalia  was 
the  only  province  that  refused  them  admittance.  Their 
emigration  into  this  province  was  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dent measures  of  Henry,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who, 
in  a  council  lield  in  the  year  1323,  serioiTsly  adraonistied 
the  bishops  of  liis  province  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
them,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  prevent  their 
coming  into  the  province.  About  this  time  the  sect  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  their  leader,  a  chief 
of  great  ability,  who  was  seized  and  burned  as  a  heretic. 
Pope  John  tried  to  exterminate  them  by  unrelenting 
persecution,  but  failed. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  century  appeared  the  sect 
of  the  "  Flagilant,"  who,  rambling  through  various 
provinces,  caused  great  disturbance.  Among  other 
opinions,  they  held  that  "  self-punishment  by  scourging 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism,  or  other  sacraments ; 
that  it  would  procure  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  all 
sins,  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  This,  with 
other  fatal  errors,  caused  them  to  be  ranked  among  the 
worst  species  of  heretics.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  fire  and  other  modes  of  torture,  which 
was  now  established  as  the  ultimate  argument  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

Another  sect,  utterly  opposed  to  this  in  its  show  of  re- 
ligious fervor,  appeared  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year 
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1373,  called  the  " Dancers."  The  iiiemluM's  of  this  ho- 
ciety,  of  both  sexes,  would  siuhhMily  brii^in  to  <huipr, 
publicly  or  privately,  holdiiiijj  each  othiM'V  IjandM  atid 
continuing  to  dance  until  tliey  lell  (exhausted  and 
breathless.  They  affirmed  on  their  re(M)vcTy  from 
their  swoon,  that  during  the  dancing  Hpawni,  th(y  wern 
favored  with  wonderful  visions.  Hut  tlie  ch?rgy  bc»- 
lieved  them  to  be  possessed  of  tin;  dcjvil,  and  in  ord(!r 
to  restore  these  merry  fanatics  to  tlieir  right  mind,  th^^y 
endeavored  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  by  mcauH  of  in- 
cense and  singing  hymns.  By  this  m(?ans  th(;y  bc^li^jvc^d 
they  could  effectually  expel  the  d(;vil  from  thcj  J)ancerH, 

The  Knight  Templars  still  existed,  but  their  good 
fame  had  gradually  departed,  until  it  wan  only  known 
as  something  they  had  once  yKi«HeH«ed,  Xow  the  moHt 
heinous  crimes  were  charged  upon  them;  and  tbdr 
chief  accuser  was  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Fran^je,  who 
also  declared  them  to  be  the  enemifm  of  all  nrligion. 
By  the  powerful  influence  brought  to  l^faragairi.^tt  th^rm, 
the  Pope  was  virtually  forced  to  di.^?*olv^r  them  a^*  nn 
order.  Their  immen<!^f  wcralth  wa^  ^ronfi.vrated ;  a  j^^r- 
tion  of  it  wa^i  >>fr?^towfrd  on  oth^rr  ^/Krif^.t^r^,  and  thf'.  n^^ 
mainder  fell  into  the  hand.^  of  the  ^.ovf^rf-.U^  priri<':f5^  in 
whio^e  dfrtri)ini«f>n?»  th^  order  wa.^  *nppr'''.<».^.^'/].  T>»ere  wj^ 
iearcelj  A  erime,  however  grfra*  and  fr,n\,  f.h^r.  w^ka  wot 
eloHT^i  «ir]p->r.-  r.hh  order,  ^till,  ir.  i*  ^^jihr.  pro-l-K^hl'ft:  f,hat 
tintir  tnimt^  were  ma^de  morfr  asrirravar.f-.:!  h^  rhi^i  m=<'yCi'^e?* 
•C'ftfirevenige  xrhd  xvAnf^.  •on  the  part  of  thft  Fr^'-nr-h  morj^Ti'vh.. 

Tht  W'jliixhn^e^-  and  otr.<^r  ^^^rtr..^  r.h.-u  ha.l   r.hr''r.\rn  olf 
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The  Jews  also  suffered  severely  in  this  century  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain. 

To  sharpen  the  edge  of  persecution,  reports  were 
circulated  that  they  were  guilty  of  poisoning  the 
public  fountains,  of  killing  infants  and  drinking  their 
blood,  and  that  they  profaned  the  consecrated  wafers  of 
the  Eucharist.  These  wicked  slanders  were  believed  by 
the  ignorant  populace,  and  brought  down  upon  them  the 
severest  afflictions. 

While  the  Roman  communion  was  thus  pursuing 
those  who  could  not,  in  conscience,  embrace  her  errors, 
she  was  from  time  to  time  adding  new  errors  and  ab- 
surdities to  her  ritual.  In  the  year  1350,  Clement  the 
Fifth,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people, 
ordered  that  the  jubilee  which  Boniface  the  Eighth  had 
decreed  should  be  celebrated  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
would  hereafter  be  celebrated  twice  in  every  century. 

Innocent  the  Fifth  established  festivals  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  lance  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side  ;  of 
the  nails  tliat  pierced  Ilis  hands  and  feet ;  and  of  the 
crown  of  tliorns  that  sat  on  His  brow. 

Benedict  the  Twelfth  crowned  this  new  catalogue  of 
festivals  by  the  creation  of  another  in  honor  of  the  marks 
of  Christ's  wounds,  which  the  Franciscans  declared  were 
impressed  on  the  body  of  their  founder  by  a  miracle. 
This  festival  was  designed  to  honor  that  profane  fable. 

John  the  Twenty-second  commanded  all  Christians  to 
a^d  to  their  prayers  those  words  with  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  saluted  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  doctrine  of 
her  immaculate  conception  was  the  subject  of  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  at  F 
doctors  of  the  university  opposing  the  fictior 
Dominicans  defendino;  it. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

FALL     OF     CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  great  temporal  calamity  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  Eastern  empire. 
From  age  to  age  this  once  mighty  empire  had  continued 
to  decline,  and  was  now  awaiting  the  shock  that  would 
prostrate  her  as  some  old  forest  tree  whose  branches  and 
roots  have  gradually  passed  into  decay,  awaits  the  tem- 
pest that  shall  finally  hurl  it  to  the  earth.  This  decaying 
old  trunk  was  now  an  inviting  object  for  the  ambition  of 
some  rising  and  vigorous  state.  The  Turk  saw  the  ad- 
vantage and  seized  it.  Rapidly  this  mysterious  and 
dreaded  people  gathered  round  their  feeble  and  certain 
victim.  There  was,  however,  still  remaining  in  this  once 
mighty  people  a  little  vitality  and  power  of  resistance, 
which  gave  the  Turk  the  trouble  and  cost  of  making  two 
attempts  before  the  prize  was  his.  The  first  expedition 
was  conducted  by  Amurath  the  Second,  in  the  year  1422, 
and  numbered  two  hundred  thousand  men.  For  the  first 
time  the  citizens  of  the  imperial  city  now  heard  the  roar 
of  hostile  artillery,  and  the  walls  of  their  city  felt  the 
impulse  of  cannon  balls.  This  new  art  the  Turk  had 
learned  from  renegade  Christians,  and  most  eagerly  saw 
and  used  its  power.  But  the  walls  were  too  strong  forhis 
imperfect  missiles,  which,  with  the  vigorous  sallies  of  the 
Greeks,  delayed  his  work  until  he  was  recalled  to  sup- 
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press  an  insurrection  in  his  own  dominions.    Thus  ended 
a  two-month  siege. 

In  the  year  1452  Mahomet  the  Second, — a  sultan  of  un- 
common learning,  wisdom,  genius  and  courage, — began 
his  preparation  for  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople. 
In  this  preparation  he  wished  above  all  things  that  he 
had  a  cannon  of  sufficient  power  to  batter  down  the  walls 
of  the  city.  It  happened  that  a  Dacian  founder  of  can- 
non had  deserted  to  the  Mahometans,  and  was  most 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  sultan  at  this  period  of  his 
preparation.  Mahomet  asked  this  Dacian  if  he  could 
cast  a  cannon  of  sufficient  power  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. To  this  inquiry  the  Dacian^  replied,  "  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  their  strength ;  but  were  they  more  solid 
than  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of 
superior  power."  The  name  of  this  apostate  was  Urban. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  he  had  produced  a  brass 
piece  of  immense  size  and  power,  wliose  mouth  meas- 
ured about  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  stone  bullet 
weighing  more  tlian  six  hundred  pounds.  Sixty  oxen 
were  required  to  draw  it,  and  nearly  two  months  were 
consumed  in  its  journey  of  one  hundred  miles.  At  tliis 
time  Palaologiis  the  Second  was  emperor.  As  he  wii- 
nessed  at  a  distance  the  formidable  preparations  of  his 
dreaded  foe,  he  implored  aid  of  the  Western  powers,  and 
humbly  besought  the  protection  of  Heaven.  But  some 
of  the  Western  powers  were  then  involved  in  their  own 
quarrels  ;  otliers  thought  the  danger  imaginary ;  some 
were  too  remote  to  afford  succor,  and  others  were  too 
weak.  Of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  the  cow- 
ardly withdrew,  leaving  the  city  to  its  fate ;  the  rich, 
who  had  means  to  hire  a  vast  army  of  mercenaries,  with- 
held their  treasures.    Yet  in  this  emergency  the  emperor 
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did  what  was  in  his  power  to  protect  his  capital,  and 
repel  the  Turk. 

In  the  spring  of  1453  Mahomet  approached  the  city. 
In  his  progress  the  towns  in  the  Grecian  obedience  that 
submitted  to  his  power  were  spared ;  those  that  resisted 
were  swept  with  fire  and  sword.  Early  in  April,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  he  formed 
the  siege  of  the  imperial  city.  Constantinople  at  this 
time  contained  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. To  the  shame  of  his  Christian  subjects,  of  this 
population,  after  diligent  inquiry,  no  more  than  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans  could  be 
found  willing  to  bear  -arms  and  stand  in  defence  of  all 
that  should  have  been  most  dear  to  them.  This  force 
was  increased  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  strangers,  who 
were  promised  a  rich  reward  in  case  of  victory.  It  de- 
volved on  this  small  army  to  defend  a  wall  of  thirteen 
miles  in  extent,  and  at  all  points  where  the  Turk  should 
think  best  to  assail  it.  In  ihd  meantime  the  emperor 
renewed  his  efforts  with  the  Western  princes,  and  used 
every  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  lend  him  their  aid. 
He  tried  also  to  interest  the  Pope  in  his  behalf,  and 
offered  to  subscribe  any  terms  of  union  between  the 
Churches,  and  to  influence  his  subordinates  in  Church 
and  State  to  do  the  same.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  the 
cell  of  the  patriarch  Gennadius  was  thronged  by  anxious 
multitudes  of  every  class  of  the  Greeks,  to  learn  his 
judgment  of  th6  fate  of  the  city.  Though  he  was  invis- 
ible, he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his  cell  these  start- 
ling exclamations :  "  Oh,  miserable  Romans,  why  will  ye 
abandon  the  truth?  and  why,  instead  of  confiding  in 
God,  will  you  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing 
your  faith  you  will  lose  your  city.     Have  mercy  on  me, 


res- 
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O  Lord  1    I  protest  in  Thy  presence  tbat  I  am  innocent  a 
the  (M'ime.     Oh,  miserahle  Homaug,  consider,  pause,  a 
repent.     At  the  name  moment  that  you  renounce  1 
religion  of  your  fathere,  by  embracmg  impiety,  you  snb^ 
mit  to  a  foreign  servitude  I "     By  means  of  these  expres- 
sions, the  hatred  of  the  proposed  union  became  i 
intense  among  the  citizens.     Even  the  first  minister  t 
the  empire  declared  that  be  would  rather  behold  ii 
Btantinople  the   turban  o^  Mahomet  than  the  Pope^ 
tiara,  or  a  cardinal's  hat.     Thus  all  hopG  of  aid  fj 
West  was  surrendered. 

Daring  this  siege  the  last  Constantino  became  em- 
peror, and  like  the  first,  he  deservi.'a  the  name  of  Great. 
He  led  his  noble  band  of  volunteers  to  the  defence  with 
heroio  fortitude  and  unyieldiug  patience.  Against  the 
walls  were  ranged  by  the  Turk  fourteen  batteries,  tliat 
were  incessantly  showering  their  balls  against  the  weal^j 
est  points.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  monster  cannflif 
we  have  described,  flanked  by  two  others  of  great  powai 
This  immense  piece  could  only  be  loaded  and  discharg 
seven  times  a  day ;  but  where  its  balls  hit  they  made  f 
deep  impression. 

There  was  a  ditch  of  great  depth  fronting  t)ie  wall  on 
the  land  side,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  before  the 
enemy  could  approach  to  storm  the  city.  This  ditch 
Mahomet  tried  to  fill,  and  without  intermission  employed 
his  men  liy  day  upon  the  work.  The  soldiers  thus  em- 
ployed were  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Greeks 
from  behind  their  walls.  But  what  the  enemy  were  able 
to  do  by  day,  with  great  loss,  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
Greeks  at  night,  with  little  exposure.  Under  cover  of 
the  darkness  they  sallied  forth  and  removed  tlie  par- 
tially constructed  bridges.     Mahomet,  perceiving  how 
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great  loss  his  army  was  suffering,  and  yet  were  making 
no  progress,  attempted  to  enter  the  city  by  other  means. 
He  employed  his  men  in  mining,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  get  beneath  the  walls  without  exposure.  But  in  this 
he  was  also  disconcerted  by  the  operations  of  the  de- 
fenders, who  intercepted  his  mines  with  others  of  their 
own  digging.  In  the  meantime,  where  breaches  were 
made  by  his  cannon,  they  were  defended  by  day  and 
repaired  by  night. 

We  now  turn  to  a  new  diversion  of  this  memorable 
siege,  which  is  a  naval  combat.  The  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus  was  blockaded  by  three  hundred  Turkisli 
war  vessels.  This  numerous  fleet  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  succor  reaching  the  besieged  by  sea.  Mahomet 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were 
looking  for  relief  in  this  direction,  and  that  such  aid 
was  now  on  its  way.  Five  ships,  large  for  their  time, 
laden  with  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  with  soldiers  and  marines  for  its  defence,  liad 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Chios.  They  were  now  n earing 
their  destination.  Under  full  sail,  impelled  by  a  favor- 
able breeze,  these  ships  bore  down  on  the  Turkish  fleet, 
which  at  the  same  time  advanced  to  meet  them,  encour- 
aged by  the  voice  and  gestures  of  Mahomet,  who,  in  his 
saddle,  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  shore.  As  the 
Turkish  vessels  drew  near,  the  Greeks  discharged  their 
artillery  among  them,  and  when  they  came  alongside 
they  swept  their  decks  with  small  arms  and  poured  down 
on  their  heads  liquid  fire.  Thrice  the  Turks  attempted 
to  capture  these  five  ships,  and  thrice  they  were  repulsed 
with  terrific  loss.  Then  they  fled  in  dismay,  having  lost, 
says  Phranza,  the  historian  of  the  siege,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men.  The  ships  with  their  supplies  reached  the 
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city  in  safety,  and  caused  great  rejoicing  among  all  within 
its  walls.  JVIahoraet,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but 
was  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  wear  out  the  little  garri- 
son by  dint  of  numbers  and  constant  activity.  By  this 
tinu*  several  breaches  were  made  by  his  cannon  that 
could  not  be  repaired,  and  through  these  breaches  he 
now  niaile  preparation  for  a  general  assault.  On  the  eve, 
of  the  iinal  trial  of  strength  he  inspired  the  minds  of  his 
mthliers  and  their  officers  by  every  conceivable  motive  to 
tH>umge  and  obedience,  and  his  spirits  were  strengthened 
by  t\\v  evitleuee  he  witnessed  of  the  effect  of  his  influ- 
t^iee,  for  the  camp  echoed  and  reechoed  with  the  shouts 
4»f  his  soldiers,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dis- 
pelled on  sea  and  land  by  innumerable  burning  torches. 
Ills  nnuv  and  uavv  were  readv  and  eager  for  the  con- 
rtiet. 

On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  there  was  despair.  The 
^alhint  emperor  gathered  round  him  his  few  surviving 
followei*s  and  delivered  his  last  speech,  and  his  nation's 
f\»neral  oration.  Together  they  wept,  they  embraced, 
they  devoted  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
Then  tlicse  noble  heroes  departed  each  to  his  post  upon 
the  rampart,  and  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and 
anxious  watch.  The  emperor  and  some  faithful  compan- 
ions entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  devoutly  re- 
ceived, with  tears  and  ])rayers,  the  last  sacrament.  He 
next  took  a  short  rei)()Se  in  liis  palace,  asked  pardon  of 
all  h(^  had  injured,  tlien  mounted  his  horse  and  visitfed 
the  guards  and  observed  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

At  dayljreak  the  enemy  assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and 
land.  They  were  received  by  the  Greeks  with  deter- 
mined valor;  and  within  two  hours  the  ditch  before  the 
wall  was  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  fallen  enemies. 
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A  bridge  of  human  bodies  was  thus  formed.  The  sultan 
now  advanced  with  a  powerful  body  of  his  invincible 
reserve  for  a  final  and  desperate  charge.  The  double 
wall  had  been  battered  to  pieces  by  the  Mahometan  can- 
non. Yet  the  valiant  Christian  band  resisted  ;  and  chief 
among  them  was  their  heroic  emperor,  who  fought  and 
commanded  till  at  last  he  fell  amidst  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;  and  the  empire  was  in  ruins,  and  the  beautiful 
imperial  city  became  the  spoil  of  the  infidel.  This  mem- 
orable event  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May, 
1453. 

Xow  the  triumphant  Turks,  eager  for  spoil,  rushed 
every Avh  ere,  desecrating  cathedral,  church,  and  convent ; 
binding  senators,  bishops,  priests,  and  nuns,  together 
with  the  common  people,  and  driving  them  hastily 
along  the  streets  to  slavery  or  to  death.  Sixty  thousand 
were  thus  forced  from  the  city  to  the  fleet.  Deeds  of 
revolting  cruelty  and  burning  shame  were  inflicted  by 
the  victors  upon  their  defenceless  captives,  while  even 
the  chivalrous  sultan  proved  himself  devoid  of  those 
noble  feelings  and  principles  that  adorn  the  true  hero. 

Mahomet  the  Second  was  master  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
St.  Sophia,  and  by  his  command  it  was  converted  into  a 
Turkish  mosque.  He  found  the  palace  of  the  Caesars 
desolate  and  stripped,  and  as  he  contemplated  the  ruins, 
a  melancholy  strain  came  over  him.  In  this  mood  he 
repeated  an  elegant  Persian  couplet:  "The  spider  has 
wove  his  web  in  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  the  owl  hath 
sung  her  watch-song  in  the  towers  of  Afra  Siab."  He 
chose  Constantinople  as  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  di- 
vided the  churches  of  the  city  between  the  Christians 
and  ^lahometans.     He  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
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patriarch  Gennadius  his  crozier,  presented  him  a  horse 
richly  furnished,  and  a  palace  for  his  residence.  These 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  for 
sixty  years  after  the  capture. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  a  great  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  source  of  profound 
grief  in  all  Christian  lands.  This  grief  was  the  more 
bitter  since  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Christian  world  that 
it  happened.  There  were  a  few  princes  and  nobles  in 
Europe  who  were  now  eager  to  vindicate  with  their 
treasure  and  their  lives  the  honor  of  their  Lord  against 
the  false  prophets.  But  their  zeal  was  not  seconded  by 
a  necessary  cooperation,  and  the  Turk  was  left  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  his  treasure.  The  unquiet  spirit  of 
Mahomet,  however,  was  not  content  with  this  magnifi- 
cent acquisition.  There  appeared  to  be  no  bound  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  Christendom.  These  conquests  he  was 
vigorously  prosecuting  when  death  relieved  the  world 
of  its  scourge,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  Eastern  empire  merited  this  aftliction.  From  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  she  had  been  blessed  with  the 
Church  and  the  Word  of  Life,  and  yet  she  had  proved 
unworthy  of  both.  Her  glorious  capital  had  for  ages 
been  polluted  by  hypocrisies,  sins,  and  enormous  crimes. 
Though  professing  to  be  Christian,  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  in  her  public  and  private  life,  she  had  belied  her 
profession,  and  polluted  it  with  deeds  of  shame.  From 
the  days  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  she  wickedly  pursued 
to  death  a  multitude  of  Christian  heroes  who  had  dared 
to  publish  her  sins  and  warn  her  of  God's  impending 
judgments.  Finally,  we  behold  the  Divine  patience  ex- 
hausted, and  the  cruel  and  profane  Turk  tramplinr 
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pride  beneath  his  feet,  and  desecrating  her  holy  places. 
Thus  had  pagan  Rome  profaned  the  "Mother  of  Cities." 
Christian  rulers  should  take  warning  of  that  threatened 
vengeance  which  hung  over  Sardis  and  Laodicea  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Evangelist,  and  which  at  length  fell 
upon  those  cities.  They  should  remember,  that  though 
God,  in  mercy  may  long  hold  the  rod  of  His  displeasure 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  a  rebellious  people,  it  will 
at  last  fall  upon  them  in  strokes  of  ruin. 
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CHAPTEK   LXI, 

REVIVAL    OF   LEARNING. DISCOVERY    OF   AMERICA. 

The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  received,  in  the  West,  a 
new  impulse  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of  the 
Popes  were  quite  zealous  patrons  of  learning,  and  among 
them,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  excelled  in  literary  enterprise. 
The  bounty  and  influence  of  princes  were  the  most  gen- 
erous contribution  to  their  prosperity.  In  no  age  have 
more  noble  and  generous  patrons  of  learning  appeared 
than  the  illustrious  Medici  of  Italy.  In  the  same  envia- 
ble catalogue  must  be  enrolled  the  name  of  Alphonso 
the  Sixth,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  other  kings  of  Na- 
ples descended  of  the  house  of  Arragon.  Academies 
and  libraries  were  founded,  at  great  expense,  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy,  while  honors  and  prizes  were 
placed  before  the  young  to  induce  them  to  excel  in 
science  and  learning. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  literature.  It  was  the  art  of  printing,  dis- 
covered by  John  Guttenberg  in  the  year  1440.  This 
invention  enabled  the  patrons  of  learning  to  publish 
the  works  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  distinc- 
tion which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  made  useful 
to  the  public.  The  publishing  of  these  works  purified 
the  taste  of  men  of  genius,  and  stimulated  them  to  im- 
prove the  low  state  of  literature. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton   and   linen. 
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though  a  discovery  of  an  earlier  age,  was  now  brought 
into  extensive  use,  which  added  greatly  to  the  facilities 
of  publishing  those  works  so  necessary  to  promote  the 
cause  of  learning. 

The  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science  in 
the  West.  Driven  from  the  East  by  the  inroads  of  the 
ruthless  invader,  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  em- 
pire fled  westward  for  safety  and  peace.  They  brought 
with  them  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  and  encouraged, 
wherever  they  dwelt,  a  love  of  learning,  and  cultivated 
in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  a  better  and  more  elegant 
taste  than  the  West  could  furnish.  Every  eminent 
school  secured  the  services  of  one  or  more  of  fhese 
learned  Grecian  exiles,  as  teachers,  and  no  country  in 
Europe  encouraged  them  so  generously  as  Italy.  Here 
the  Medici  gave  them  the  most  liberal  patronage,  which 
resulted  in  making  Italy  the  centre  of  learning  and 
science,  and  hence  the  centre  of  attraction  to  those  most 
ambitious  of  literary  glory.  The  learned  men  of  Italy, 
in  this  age,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  publishing  and  il- 
lustrating elegant  editions  of  Greek  and  other  classic 
authors,  and  in  studying  them  as  models  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  and  in  unfolding  •to  the  literary  world,  the 
precious  remains  of  learned  antiquity.  In  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Ori- 
ental languages  was  also  pursued  by  the  clergy  with 
diligence  and  success. 

In  Germany,  John  Reuchlin  and  Thithemius  were  the 
restorers  of  solid  learning,  while  Antony  of  Palermo 
excited  a  lively  interest  in  favor  of  Latin  poetry.  In 
the  meantime  Cyriac  introduced  a  taste  for  coins,  med- 
als, gems,  and  other  precious. monuments  of  antiquity. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  these  learned  Grecians,  the  phil- 
osophy of  Aristotle  prevailed  without  a  rival,  all  the 
students  of  philosophy  being  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  patrons  of  this  master.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Grecian  sages  in  the  Western  schools,  lessened  this  ad- 
miration, for  they  were  zealous  patrons  of  Plato.  It 
was  about  the  year  1439,  that  this  revolution  in  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  occurred.  At  this  time  several  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  charmed  with  the  sublime  principles 
of  Plato,  and  encouraged  their  adoption.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  converts  was  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who 
formed  the  design  of  founding  a  Platonic  academy  at 
Florence.  Though  the  Platonic  philosophy  gained  re- 
pute rapidly  at  this  time,  yet  a  lively  controversy  was 
carried  on  between  the  rival  systems.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  appears  to  have  led  a  number  of  his  disci- 
ples into  the  error  of  Pantheism.  The  Realists  and 
Nominalists  also  grew  more  disputatious,  especially  in 
Germany,  their  disputes  running  so  high  that  harsh 
words,  severe  laws,  and  even  force  of  arms,  were  used. 

Books  at  this  time  were  becoming  more  plenty,  and 
volumes  rapidly  multiplying.  In  Milan  alone,  fifty  per- 
sons were  employed  in  copying  them,  which  helped  to 
reduce  the  very  high  pricey  at  which  they  had  been  sold. 
Here  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ab- 
sorbed the  minds  of  scholars. 

In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  little 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  learning.  Books 
began  to  increase  in  public  libraries  ;  but  at  Oxford 
there  was  by  no  means  a  collection  that  was  attract- 
ive to  the  best  scholars,  or  creditable  to  that  renowned 
school.  The  people  did  not  yet  feel  the  inspiration 
that   had   awakened   the    Italian   mind.     King   Henry 
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the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1442,  founded  Eton  school  and 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  which  schools  were  the 
most  amply  endowed  of  any  in  England  for  the  support 
of  grammatical  learning.  Toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury we  find  an  eulogy  pronounced  by  Erasmus  on  the 
state  of  learning  in  England,  which,  if  correct,  shows 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  that  country 
made  rapid  improvement.  This  scholar,  who  will  figure 
so  largely  in  the  Church  of  the  next  century,  devoted 
himself,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  When  a  boy,  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  that  language,  but  at  the  close  of  the  century  he  em- 
ployed a  Grecian  from  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  to 
give  him  further  instruction.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
pay  his  tuition,  yet  he  declares,  "  I  have  given  my 
whole  soul  to  Greek  learning  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  any 
money,  I  shall  first  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes. 
If  any  new  Greek  book  comes  to  hand,  I  would  rather 
pledge  my  cloak  than  not  obtain  it ;  especially  if  it  be 
religious,  such  as  a  Psalter  or  a  Gospel."  His  first  visit 
to  England  was  in  the  year  1497,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  delighted  with  everything  he  found,  especial- 
ly at  Oxford. 

In  this  century  was  published  the  work  of  the  saintly 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  called  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ." 

This  work  has  been  published  in  the  languages  of  all 
Christian  nations,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  through 
eighteen  hundred  editions,  and  to  have  been  read  more 
than  any  other  book  ever  published,  except  the  Bible. 

The  fifteenth  century  has  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  the  world  the  first  printed  Bible,  which  was  also  the 
first  book  ever  printe4.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1455.     It  is  wonderful  and  admirable  that  the  art 
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of  printing  books  should  have  made  its  first  appearance 
in  presenting  the  Book  of  books  to  mankind.  How 
proper  that  this  great  and  precious  volume  should  lead 
the  crowded  millions  of  its  followers,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
asking  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first 
fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

'  The  expositors  of  this  most  precious  legacy  do  not 
appear  in  this  century  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  de- 
partments of  learning.  The  most  distinguished  expos- 
itor of  the  age  was  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avilla,  whose 
volumes  were  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Nor  were  the  theological  seminaries  of  this 
century,  in  general,  any  credit  to  this  department  of 
science.  They  occupied  the  mind  of  students  with  sub- 
jects that  were  of  very  little  practical  advantage  to 
themselves  or  tlie  Church.  Their  teaching  was  fanciful, 
witli  a  pompous  effort  to  show  off  profound  wisdom. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Mystics  were  intent  on  banishing 
all  scholastic  theology  from  the  schools.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were 
thrown  into  the  scale  favoring  the  fanciful  and  imprac- 
ticable theology.  This  vain  and  worthless  system,  how- 
ever, daily  lost  caste,  and  the  Mystic  idea  increased 
in  popularity. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  Mystic  mode  of  teach- 
ing this  sublime  science,  and  yet  free  from  their  errors, 
was  the  eminent  Thomas  li  Kempis,  and  several  other 
distinguished  writers. 

The  controversy  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
was  now  carried  on  with  much  more  energy  and  ability 
than  in  many  preceding  ages.  Several  learned  men  ex- 
erted their  powers  in  proof  of  the*  Divine  origin  of  our 
\\o\y  religion,  and  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  its 
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enemies.  Some  employed  their  talents  in  presenting  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  others  in  combating  the  errors 
of  the  Jews,  and  several  in  exposing  the  falsehood  of 
the  Koran. 

Though  Italy  took  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  learning 
in  this  century,  and  by  her  zeal  and  patronage  awakened 
it  from  its  slumbers  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  yet  near  the 
close  of  the  century  this  advancing  light  was  partially 
eclipsed,  and  learning  again  declined.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from 
Florence  in  the  year  1494.  Then  the  Platonic  academy 
was  broken  up,  and  the  system  of  this  philosophy  never 
became  popular  again  in  Italy.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  it  begins  a  new  period  in  the 
historv  of  science  and  literature,  has  left  but  few  endur- 
ing  monuments. 

Most  of  the  lights  of  the  age,  so  much  praised,  seem 
to  have  gone  out  with  their  .own  times. 

But  the  revival  of  learning,  with  its  new  powers  and 
energies,  is  not  the  only  event  of  the  century  we  relate 
with  pleasure.  Though  the  empire  of  Christ  over  the 
hearts  of  men  in  the  East  had  become  weakened  and  ob- 
scured by  the  darkness  of  a  gross  superstition  through 
the  faithlessness  of  His  disciples,  in  the  West  it  was  re- 
gaining its  lost  possessions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  the  Mahometan  power  in  Spain  was  completely 
overthrown.  This  happy  event  had  been  ripening  for 
ages,  and  was  finally  completed  by  Ferdinand,  surnamed 
the  Christian.  This  power  being  overthrown,  the  many 
thousand  Moors  who  had  been  the  strength  of  the  de- 
clining Mahometan  rule,  were  now  exhorted  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Christ.  But  they  were  very  slow  in  accept- 
ing the  invitatV>n.  To  hasten  the  work  of  conversion, 
25 
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the  popular  argument  of  force  was  next  appealed  to. 
/imenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom,  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  mode, 
'iliis,  however,  had  the  eftect  of  totally  checking  the  pro- 
curess of  conversion  ;  for  the  Moors  remained  steadfast 
in  their  adherence  to  the  false  prophet. 

At  this  time  the  Portuguese  understood  the  science  of 
navigation  better  than  any  other  nation.  With  most 
laudable  zeal  and  enterprise  they  extended  their  discov- 
eries to  remote  islands  and  continents,  even  penetrating 
India  and  Ethiopia.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
they  undertook  the  pious  design  of  converting  the  Afri- 
cans in  Congo,  and  were  repaid  by  the  speedy  conver- 
sion of  the  king  and  people,  in  the  year  1491.  It  was 
to  this  enterprising  commercial  Portuguese  nation  that 
Columbus  applied  for  a  fleet,  with  which  he  proposed  to 
discover  a  western  route  to  India.  15ut  his  energetic 
spirit  had  conceived  too  great  an  enterprise  for  the  faith 
of  the  Portuguese  ruler.  He  next  applied  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  was  received  with  cordiality.  The  requisites 
for  his  voyage  were  furnished  him,  and  the  result  was 
the  discovery  of  America  in  the  3'ear  1492.  By  this 
event  the  Western  continent  was  revealed  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  Not  long  after  the  discovery  by  Columbus, 
Americus  Vespucius,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  landed  on 
the  American  main.  Tliese  daring  navigators  carried 
their  religion  witli  them,  and  on  the  successful  issue  of 
their  voyages,  expressed  tlieir  gratitude  by  attempting 
the  conversion  of  the  American  savage.  Pope  Alexius 
the  Sixth,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  assumed  power,  the 
ruler  of  all  kings  under  the  sun,  next  proceeded  to  di- 
vide America  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and 
urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  converting  the  inhabitants 
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of  their  new  dominions.  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  sent  as  mission- 
aries to  America. 

While  the  Western  world  was  thus  enlightened  by 
the  advancing  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  East  was  sink- 
ing into  darkness  and  gloom  as  intense  as  when  the 
eagles  of  pagan  Rome  floated  over  the  empii*e.  The 
power  of  the  false  prophet  prevailed  over  Asia,  and  all 
his  followers  conspired  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity altogether.  Many  provinces  where  the  Gospel 
had  diffused  its  life-giving  beams,  were  now  the  dismal 
seats  of  the  vilest  superstition.  In  China,  the  Nesto- 
rians  alone  preserved  its  light  from  being  clean  put  out, 
and  here  it  shone  like  a  dying  taper  beneath  a  midnight 
firmament.  The  Nestorian  patriarch  exerted  himself  to 
save  it  from  utter  extinction.  Ho  s6nt  missionaries  into 
Cathay,  and  different  parts  of  China,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  exercise  the  office  and  authority  of  bishops 
over  the  Christian  inhabitants.  But  the  exertion  was 
of  little  avail,  for  the  congregations  assembled  by  these 
missionaries  did  not  survive  the  century. 

In  Constantinople,  the  liberty  granted  the  Christian 
captives  upon  the  fall  of  the  city,  was  greatly  abridged 
near  the  close  of  the  century;  and  the  worship  of 
Christ  was  perpetuated  under  severe  restrictions.  Thus 
sadly  does  the  fifteenth  century  close  in  upon  the  Eastern 
Church,  lying  in  the  dust,  with  the  heel  of  the  false 
prophet  upon  her  breast. 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

STATE  OF  THE  ROMAN,  GRECIAN,  AND  RUSSIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECTS. PERSECUTION. 

The  Churches  in  the  Roman  obedience  had  now  be- 
come  so  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  life  that  they  ceased  to 
be  attractive  to  virtuous  and  devout  minds.  This  degen- 
eracy had  been  hastened  by  that  system  of  indulgence 
which  procured  pardon  for  the  greatest  sins  and  crimes 
by  money  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  meantime  the  ritual 
of  the  Churclies  of  the  West  had  become  utterly  deformed 
by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies, that  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture  or  primitive 
practice.  Those  who  attempted  reformation  were  either 
crushed  by  persecution  or  hushed  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Popes  and  court  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  Church  had  also  greatly  degenerated,  but 
with  slower  pace.  Pomp  and  ceremony  appear  to  have 
usurped,  to  a  great  extent,  the  place  of  a  pure  religion 
of  heart  and  life.  The  clergy  were  zealous  in  their 
labor  to  adorn  in  a  splendid  manner  their  ritual,  in  order 
to  impress  the  beholder  with  awe  at  sight  of  its  pomp. 
But  in  matters  of  faith,  their  departure  from  sound  doc- 
trine was  slight  in  comparison  with  the  Roman  com- 
munion. The  Greek  communion  has  steadfastly  rejected 
the  fiction  of  purgatory,  and  has  ever  held  that  there 
are  two*  places  for  departed  souls,  where  they  .are  kept 
in  waiting  until  the  judgment ;  after  which  they  will 
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have  no  occupants.  One  of  these  abodes  is  a  place  of 
darkness,  discomfort,  and  sorrow,  where  the  wicked  are 
confined;  the  other  a  place  of  bliss,  called  paradise, 
where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  kept  in  waiting  for 
the  last  day,  when  their  bodies  and  souls  will  be  united 
and  enter  upon  a  state  of  endless  joy.  She  has  ever 
opposed  the  Roman  claim  of  Papal  supremacy,  has  pro- 
tested with  spirit  against  the  addition  to  the  Nicene 
creed  of  the  "  Filioque  " ;  has  even  rejected  the  Apocry- 
pha as  a  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  She  allows  her 
clergy  to  marry^  and  the  laity  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
in  both  kinds ;  while  she  believes  in  seven  sacraments, 
two  of  these, — Baptism  and  the  Eucharist, — are  held  as 
more  sublime  and  mysterious  than  the  others.  She  holds 
tradition  less  sacred  than  the  Roman  communion,  and 
essentially  differs  in  her  judgment  from  her  rival  in  the 
relative  merits  of  faith  and  good  works. 

The  Russian  Church  received  her  ministry  and  faith 
from  the  Greeks,  and  has  ever  lived  in  harmony  with 
that  Church  in  all  respects.  On  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  people  of  Russia,  the  metropolitan 
of  that  country  was  first  notninated  by  the  grand  prince, 
and  then  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Sometimes  the  patriarchs  assumed  the  power  to  conse- 
crate and  send  the  officers  of  the  Russian  Church  to 
their  destination,  without  consulting  the  grand  prince. 
But  this  course  gave  serious  offence,  and  sometimes  the 
officers  thus  appointed  were  sent  back  to  the  imperial 
city.  Sometimes  the  grand  prince  would  not  ask  the 
patriarch  to  consecrate,  but  command  the  bishops  of  his 
own  provinces  to  perform  this  offiee.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  bishop  chosen  for  metropolitan  waa  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  consecration.    Thii  pno 
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ued  till  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  a  final 
stop  was  put  to  it.  After  this  a  patriarch  was  appointed 
for  Russia,  whose  power  became  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  sovereign.  ». 

But  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  Russian  Church  was 
ever  heard  such  a  clamor  for  reform  as  now  arose  in  the 
West.  The  sectaries  increased  in  number  and  in  the 
loudness  of  their  cries  against  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  the  times ;  nor  could  the  inquisitors'  most  artful  cruel- 
ties make  them  cease  their  cries.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  followers  of  Wiclif,  called  Lollards,  raised  their 
voices  9,nd  used  their  pens  to  check  the  evil  tide.  The 
Waldensos,  though  persecuted  on  every  side,  sent  out 
their  protests  from  their  hiding  places,  and  condemned, 
in  unmeasured  terms,  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christian 
world.  Even  in  Italy  there  were  many  who  declared 
that  Rome  had  become  the  image  of  Babylon,  and  this 
opinion  was  soon  adopted  by  many  of  all  classes,  ranks, 
and  conditions.  Every  kind  of  means  was  used  to  sup- 
press this  increasing  cry,  not  excepting  fire  and  sword ; 
but  still  it  rang  through  the  land,  and  was  welcomed  by 
many  who  dared  not  repeat  it.  There  were  men  in  the 
Church,  however,  bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to 
confess  the  fact  of  this  prevailing  degeneracy.  Shortly 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  Roman 
doctor  declared  in  a  sermon  that,  "  instead  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  God  granted  to  the  Apostles,  I 
fear  that  the  devil  keeps  his  Pentecost  in  the  hearts  of 
most  of  the  clergy,  and  that  he  has  inspired  them  with 
the  seven  contrary  spirits."  So  the  council  that  con- 
demned this  distinguished  martyr,  composed  of  the  talent 
and  fame  of  the  Churches  in  the  Roman  obedience,  con- 
fessed the  same  fact. 
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In  the  year  1417,  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  a 
sermon  was  preached  in  full  council  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  in  which  the  vices  of  many  in  holy  orders  were 
exposed  in  glaring  light.  They  were  taxed  with  pride 
and  love  of  power;  with  the  unjust  and  wicked  distribu- 
tion of  benefices;  with  the  unlawful  administration  of 
the  sacraments;  with  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  with  injus- 
tice of  their  decrees.  "  Abominations,"  cried  the  preach- 
er, "  appear  even  within  these  walls,  nor  are  we  without 
instances  both  of  the  most  scandalous  passions  and  the 
basest  actions."  The  inconsistency  of  this  council  is 
transparent  when  they  suffered  their  own  chosen  preach- 
er to  proclaim  the  need  of  a  reformation  in  such  strong 
language,  and  yet  persecuted  to  the  death  such  men  as 
Huss  and  Jerome,  who  were  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
work  of  reformation.  These  facts  afford  no  just  cause 
for  the  exultation  of  infidelity  Or  heathenism.  For  the 
clergy,  though  under  the  most  solemn  vows  to  obey 
Christ  and  teach  Christ,  yet  denied  Him  in  doctrine  and 
in  life,  and  thus  acted  the  part  of  heathen  and  infidels, 
rather  than  of  good  Christians.  Sincerity,  purity  and  all 
genuine  virtues  only  flourish  where  Christianity  is  taught 
in  its  fulness  and  purity,  and  its  principles  illustrated  in 
the  lives  of  its  teachers,  and  where  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  in  their  native  tongue. 

The  followers  of  IIuss  were  inflamed  with  fury  against 
the  Pope  and  his  supporters  because  of  the  martyrdom 
of  their  leader,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Being  persecuted 
and  oppressed  in  various  ways,  they  retired  to  a  steej) 
and  high  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin.  Here 
they  held  their  religious  services  and  administered  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds.     This   mountain  they  called 
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Tabor,  from  the  numerous  tents  erected  there  for  a  tem- 
porary habitation.  After  a  time  they  raised  a  consider- 
able fortification  for  their  defence,  and  made  a  plot  for 
a  well-built  and  regular  city.  They  then  conceived  the 
project  of  punishing  their  persecutors  for  the  murder  of 
their  two  illustrious  chiefs  and  brethren,  and  of  winning 
for  themselves  the  liberty  of  worsliipping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Their 
most  valiant  leader  was  Ziska,  a  blind  Bohemian  kniglit 
of  undaunted  courage  and  resolution.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  army  was  daily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Tlie  emperor  Sigismund  employed  force  to 
crush  this  army  of  Hussites,  and,  having  caught  a  num- 
ber, put  them  to  death.  The  Bohemians,  inflamed  with 
resentment  against  him  because  of  this  treatment,  re- 
belled against  him,  and  followed  Ziska  as  their  leader, 
who,  by  his  prudence,  courage,  and  ability  as  a  leader, 
proved  a  formidable  opponent  and  terror  to  his  enemies. 
Upon  liis  death,  in  the  year  1424,  his  followers  chose 
Procopius  Rosa,  a  chief  of  like  character  and  ability,  to 
succeed  him,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  great  spirit  and 
success.  The  adherents  of  Rosa  followed  the  example  of 
the  emperor,  and  retaliated  by  putting  to  death  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Papacy  that  fell  into  their  hands.  Thus 
a  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on  by  the  contending 
armies,  in  which  acts  of  most  revolting  cruelty  were  per- 
petrated. The  Bohemians  maintained  that  IIuss  was  a 
maityr  to  the  truth,  and  that  they  were  bound  in  duty 
to  vindicate  tlie  truth  of  his  life  and  doctrhie  by  the 
destruction  of  those  who  approved  his  murder. 

At  length  the  Hussites  became  divided  into  two  par- 
ties,— the  one  called  Calixtines,  and  the  other  Taborites. 
The  former  party  seem  to  have  been  very  moderate  in 
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their  demands  for  reform.  They  asked  for  Communion 
in  both  kinds ;  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  ex- 
plained in  a  simple  manner;  that  the  clergy  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sac- 
raments, and  not  to  the  acquiring  of  worldly  honor  and 
liches ;  that  they  should  in  this  respect  make  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Apostles  their  pattern ;  and  lastly,  that  mortal 
sins  or  great  crimes  should  be  punished  according  to 
their  enormity,  and  not  be  pardoned  by  the  purchase  of 
indulgences.  The  other  party  were  radical  in  their  de- 
mands. They  would  have  the  Pope's  authority  destroyed ; 
the  form  of  Divine  worship  changed.  They  insisted  that 
there  should  be  a  new  Church,  with  Christ  alone  at  its 
head,  and  all  things  carried  on  by  a  Divine  impulse. 
Some  of  their  teachers  held  that  Christ  would  descend 
to  earth  and  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  all  heresy,  and 
so  purify  the  Church.  It  was  the  influence  of  these 
radical  Hussites,  breathing  out  fury  and  destruction 
against  their  enemies,  that  intensified  the  bitterness  of 
this  bloody  conflict.  These  opinions  and  acts  of  professed 
reformers  rather  retarded  than  advanced  the  cause  they 
professed  to  have  at  heart.  They  wore  bound  to  love 
their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  persecuted  them,  as- 
sured that  thus  they  would  secure  a  great  reward  in 
heaven. 

In  the  year  1433  the  council  of  Basil  made  an  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  this  conflict,  and  restore  peace.  For 
this  purpose  they  invited  the  Bohemians  to  send  their 
delegates  to  the  council.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  several  were  sent,  with  Procopius  as  their  leader. 
But  they  returned  without  having  secured  their  object. 
Better  success  attended  the  efforts  of  delegates  by  the 
council  to  the  Bohemians.  By  allowing  the  Calixtines 
25* 
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the  privileges  they  asked,  among  which  was  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds,  they  were  easily 
reconciled.  But  the  Taborites  were  unwilling  to  yield 
the  least  of  their  demands.  Yet  from  this  time  they 
began  more  carefully  to  review  their  principles,  and 
finding  them  very  defective,  so  far  modified  them  as  to 
make  their  system  appear  rational  and  scriptural. 

The  edict  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  temporal  power 
were,  for  the  most  part,  harmonious,  and  conspired  to 
destroy  all  religious  sects  and  heretics.  The  inquisitors, 
so  ingenious  and  skilful  in  the  work  of  finding  out  and 
putting  to  death  those  who  differed  from  them  in  any 
principle  of  faith,  were  encouraged  in  their  search  and 
sustained  in  the  execution  of  their  oflice.  Yet  it  was 
found  a  difficult  task  by  these  agents  to  smother  the  cry 
for  reform.  Some  old  sects  also  survived,  and  new  ones 
made  their  appearance.  The  Manichaeans  and  Waldenses 
survived,  and  the  Franciscans  were  in  open  war  against 
the  Pope.  The  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit " 
wandered  about  in  a  retired  and  secret  manner  in  parts 
of  France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  other  districts  of 
Europe.  These  deluded  people  were  so  vigorously  pur- 
sued, however,  by  the  inquisitors,  that  few  escaped  their 
snares  and  the  death  they  had  prepared  for  them.  It 
was  believed  by  these  fanatics  to  be  an  evidence  of  their 
restoration  to  the  purity  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the 
Fall,  if  they  appeared  naked  in  their  public  assemblies. 
Though  when  thus  assembled  they  did  not  violate  the 
laws  of  chastity,  yet  they  were  charged  with  acts  of 
grossest  impropriety  in  private.  The  Hussites  labored 
with  the  inquisitors  to  extinguish  them,  and  equalled 
these  famous  persecutors  in  deeds  of  blood.  But  the 
deluded  brethren  submitted  to  the  flames  with  a  cheerful 
fortitude  that  seems  almost  incredible. 
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A  new  sect  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  caused  a  profound  sensation.  A  priest  de- 
scended from  the  Alps,  clothed  in  a  long  white  robe, 
attended  by  a  multitude  clothed  also  in  white.  The 
name  of  this  priest  is  unknown.  He  led  his  followers  in 
a  kind  of  procession  through  several  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  their  remarkable  appearance  of  sanctity 
created  a  lively  interest,  drawing  after  them  multitudes 
of  volunteers  from  all  classes.  Their  chief  exhorted 
them  to  appease  the  Deity  by  a  course  of  extreme  mor- 
tification. He  pretended  that  he  was  inspired  of  God 
and  instructed  by  heavenly  visions.  One  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  urge  the  Christian  princes  to  make  war 
upon  the  Mahometans  and  drive  them  from  Palestine. 
Boniface*  the  Ninth,  suspecting  this  enthusiast  to  be  an 
imposter,  and  ambitious  of  getting  possession  of  his  hon- 
ors, ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  Rome. 
This  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  White  Chief  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  the  suspicious  and  cruel  Pontiff  the 
doom  which  innumerable  multitudes  have  suffered  at  the 
same  tribunal  before  and  since  his  day.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  burned  alive.  His  followers  then 
dispersed,  and  the  sensation  died  out. 

At  a  little  later  period  another  sect  arose,  calling 
themselves  "  Men  of  Understanding."  This  sect  derived 
some  of  their  principles  from  the  Mystics,  and  others 
from  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit."  They  taught 
that  none  could  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  Divine  illumination  ;  that  there  was 
another  revelation  forthcoming,  more  full,  complete,  and 
perfect  than  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  that  the  resurrection 
was  already  passed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  here  would 
be  none  other ;  that  the  outward  acts  of  man  did  not 
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hanm  the  soul ;  that  the  pains  of  hell  were  not  eternal, 
and  that  all  would  be  finally  saved,  even  the  devils  them- 
selves. Mingled  up  with  these  errors  were  some  princi- 
ples of  truth. 

The  sect  of  Whippers  still  survived,  and  excited  com- 
motions in  several  parts  of  Germany.  These  fanatics  now 
held  that  the  sacraments  were  utterly  useless,  and  also 
every  branch  of  public  worship.  They  placed  the  whole 
of  religious  service  in  the  act  of  whipping  themselves,  and 
believed  that  this  species  of  self-torture  would  secure 
them  the  possession  of  heavenly  bliss.  A  great  number 
of  them  were  seized  by  the  Geiman  inquisitor  and  put 
to  death. 

The  bitterest  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  the  sect 
called  the  "  Minorites."  Successive  Popes  labored  with 
.great  zeal  to  exterminate  this  sect,  and  employed  the 
most  cruel  and  terrible  instruments  of  torture.  But 
the  support  they  received  from  persons  in  power,  be- 
cause of  their  appearance  of  sanctity,  enabled  them  to 
hold  out  for  many  years,  and  to  retaliate,  in  a  small 
degree,  the  injuries  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Some  of  the  inquisitors  they  put  to  death, 
among  Avhom  was  a  noted  one,  named  Angelo.  This  sect 
lasted  till  the  great  lieformation,  and  then  its  members 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  mendicant  orders  increased  in 
this  century,  and  were  now  represented  by  the  best 
writers  as  so  many  hordes  of  lazy,  idle,  self-indulgent 
drones.  Tlie  richest  of  the  monkish  orders,  such  as  the 
Benedictines  and  Augustines,  used  their  wealth  to  gratify 
their  appetites  and  passions,  and  defied  all  efforts  made 
for  their  reformation. 

A  new  fraternity  was  founded  in  this  century,  which 
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assumed  the  name  of  "  Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Com- 
mon Life."  This  order  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  devoted  itself  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  purity  in  the  Church,  and  religion  in 
general. 

It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  "The  Lettered" 
and  the  "Illiterate."  These  classes  lived  in  separate 
buildings,  but  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest 
bonds  of  fraternal  affection.  The  Lettered  applied  them- 
selves to  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  the  education 
of  the  youth.  They  composed  learned  works,  and 
wherever  *  they  went,  erected  schools  and  seminaries. 
All  things  possessed  by  the  Society  were  held  in  com- 
mon, which  was  their  strongest  bond.  The  other  class 
were  employed  in  manual  labor.  Tlie  Sisters  connected 
with  the  order  were  divided,  and  employed  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  Brothers.  This  society,  though  en- 
couraged by  the  public,  was  opposed  and  insulted  by  the 
monks  and  clergy. 

In  the  English  Church,  the  first  act  against  heresy 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  occu- 
pied the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
followers  of  Wiclif  had  now  become  very  numerous. 
An  historian  of  the  Roman  obedience  declares  that  if 
two  men  were  met  travelling,  it  was  most  probable  that 
one  was  a  Lollard.  The  clergy  of  England,  being  at 
this /time  mostly  true  to  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  be- 
came greatly  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  these 
reformers,  and  therefore  used  their  influence  to  induce 
the  civil  power  to  pass  a  law  against  heresy.  As  the 
king  was  largely  indebted  to  the  clergy  for  his  crown, 
he  yielded  too  easily  to  their  wish,  and  recommended 
Parliament  to  pass  such  an  act.     The  object  of  this  law 
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was  to  prevent  the  reformers  from  preaching  or  teaching 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Church. 
It  therefore  provided  that  all  persons  having  in  their  pos- 
session any  books  of  the  Lollards  should  deliver  them  up 
to  their  bishop.  Those  who  refused  or  neglected  to  obey 
this  order  were  to  be  imprisoned,  and  those  who  would 
not  renounce  their  errors  were  to  be  burned.  In  the  year 
1413  Henry  the  Fifth  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During 
the  reign  of  this  prince  the  severest  enactments  were 
passed  against  the  Lollards,  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  false  charges  preferred  against  them  by  their 
enemies. 

When  the  great  Western  schism  was  healed,  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  England  between  the  houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York.  The  Pope  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  try  and  regain  his  lost  power  in  the  Church  and  realm. 
This  was  being  true  to  his  instincts,  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  civil  war,  to  look 
after  his  private  interests,  and  those  of  his  see.  He  com- 
manded the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops 
and  clergy  to  use  their  utmost  to  have  those  laws  an- 
nulled that  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
and  especially  those  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second.  He  declared  more- 
over to  Parliament  that  no  one  who  obeyed  these  odious 
laws  could  be  saved,  and  therefore  demanded  their  repeal 
under  pain  of  the  loss  of  their  souls.  But  the  archbishop 
was  slow  to  execute  those  commands,  and  for  this  offence 
was  deprived  of  his  power  as  legate.  To  regain  favor 
with  the  Pontiff,  he  then  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  lengthy  discourse,  to  repeal 
these  offending  laws.  In  this  manner  he  regained  the 
Pope's  favor,  and  his  office  of  legate  was  restored  to  him. 
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But  his  address  had  ho  influence  with  the  Commons. 
The  liberty  they  had  secured  for  themselves  and  the 
English  people  was  won  too  hardly  and  was  too  highly 
prized  to  be  surrendered  to  their  dethroned  tyrant.  The 
laws  remained  as  they  then  were  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 
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CHAPTER    LXIII. 

SUCCESSION     OF      POPES. COUNCIL     OP      BASIL. EFPORT 

FOR   UNION. WESTERN   SCHISM   HEALED. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  the  succession  of 
Popes  of  the  last  century,  we  left  the  Churches  in  the 
Roman  obedience  divided  in  two  great  factions,  headed 
by  rival  Pontiffs.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  West  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Boniface  the  Ninth  filled  the  chair  at  Rome,  and  Bene- 
dict the  Thirteenth  at  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Boniface  in  the  year  1404,  Innocent  the  Seventh  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  seat.  This  Pope  died  two  years 
after  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  the 
Twelfth. 

In  the  meantime  a  plan  of  reunion  was  proposed  and 
sworn  to  by  both  Popes,  that  either  or  both  would  re- 
sign his  office  if  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church 
woidd  be  secured  by  it.  But  this  pledge  they  profanely 
violated,  both  holding  on  to  their  dignity,  though  it  was 
apparent  that  unity  and  peace  could  only  be  obtained 
by  their  resignation.  In  the  year  1408,  the  king  of 
France  made  war  upon  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Upon  this, 
eight  or  nine  of  the  cardinals,  finding  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  chief,  forsook  his  cause  and  went 
over  to  the  side  of  Gregory.  These,  joining  with  the 
cardinals  that  supported  Gregory,  agreed  to  call  a  coun- 
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oil  at  Pisa  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1409,  to  heal  the 
divided  state  of  the  Church.  They  acted  m  this  matter 
with  great  vigor  and  boldness,  but  were  disappointed  in 
their  object.  They  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  both  Popes,  charging  them  with  the 
crimes  of  heresy,  perjury,  and  contumacy.  They  were 
declared  unworthy  of  the  smallest  tokens  of  honor  or 
respect,  and  were  separated,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Having  done  thoroughly  this  part  of  their  responsible 
work,  they  proceeded  to  elect  one  to  fill  their  place, 
which  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the 
Fifth,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  of  the  same 
year.  Both  the  formally  deposed  Popes,  however, 
treated  the  action  of  this  famous  council  with  contempt, 
and  persisted  in  performing  their  usual  offices.  Thus 
the  council  of  Pisa  resulted  in  creating  a  third  faction 
in  the  Western  Church,  each  headed  by  a  Pope  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  others.  These  rival  claimants  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  were  continually  hurling  their  an- 
athemas against  each  other  in  terms  of  furious  reproach, 
to  the  infinite  shame  of  Christianity  and  joy  of  unbe- 
lief. 

•  Alexander  the  Fifth,  dying  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1410,  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  attended  him  in  that 
city,  immediately  filled  the  vacancy  by  the  election  of 
John  the  Twenty-third,  a  bishop  destitute  of  all  good 
principles.  The  temporal  rulers  now  used  all  their  zeal 
and  influence  to  heal  the  divided  state  of  the  Church ; 
but  there  seemed  no  way  to  accomplish  this  save  by  a 
general  council  of  the  Western  Church.  Such  a  coun- 
cil was  accordingly  convened  by  John  the  Twenty- 
third,  in  the  year  1414,  at  Constance.     John  appeared 
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at  the  council  in  person,  with  a  great  number  of  cardi- 
nals and  other  bishops.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  and 
many  German  princes,  were  also  in  attendance.  At  this 
council  it  was  solemnly  declared  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions,  by  two  decrees,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  was 
inferior,  and  subject  to  a  general  council.  The  same 
council  defended  and  maintained  these  decrees  in  the 
most  forcible  manner.  In  its  twelfth  session,  John  was 
deposed  ;  in  the  same  year,  1415,  Gregory  the  Twelfth 
voluntarily  resigned  his  seat,  and  about  two  years  later, 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth j  tlie  remaining  Pope,  was  de- 
posed by  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  council.  Then,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  cardinals,  Martin  the  Fifth 
became  the  successor  and  the  only  Pope.  Benedict, 
however,  would  not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil, persisting  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  claiming  the 
chair  he  had  inherited  from  St.  Peter.  Upon  his  death, 
two  cardinals  ek'cted  another  to  fill  his  place,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  the  Eighth.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  after  his  election,  to  resign  his  claims  and  re- 
tire in  the  year  1429,  leaving  Martin  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  chair. 

Before  the  meetiuG:  of  the  council  of  Constance  there 
were  great  commotions  and  excitement  on  religious  sub- 
jects in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Bohe- 
mia. John  lluss,  a  citizen  of  Prague,  was  a  leading  char- 
acter in  these  exeitinj;  scenes.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
learning,  sanctity  of  life,  and  eloquence,  and  was  profess- 
or of  divinity  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  famous  city. 
The  corruption  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy  was  exposed 
by  him  with  just  seventy.  He  made  an  effort  also  to 
withdraw  the  university  of  Prague  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of   Greccorv  the  Twelfth,  whom    the  kinocdom  of 
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Bohemia  had  acknowledged  as  the  true  and  lawful  head 
of  the  Church.  The  archbiehop  of  Prague  and  the 
clergy  of  that  country  generally,  were  warmly  attached 
to  the  interest  of  this  Pope. 

Thia  conflict  of  opinion  roused  a  feeling  of  hitter  op- 
position to  Huss,  which  feeling  was  daily  increased  in 
its  intensity  by  the  exclamations  of  the  reformer  against 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  clergy  generally.  Aa  a 
philosopher,  Hiiss  was  a  zealous  Realist,  and  opposed 
the  Nominalists  with  his  utmost  power,  even  resorting 
to  persecution.  His  influence  in  the  Bohemian  court 
was  so  great,  and  he  used  it  so  effectually  in  promoting 
the  Bohemian  interests  in  the  university  of  Prague 
against  the  German  and  other  nations  represented  there, 
that  he  incurred  the  hitter  resentment  of  those  who 
were  not  Bohemians.  In  consequence  of  this,  several 
thousand  Germans  and  citizens  of  other  provinces,  resid- 
ing there,  left  Prague  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  Fred- 
eric the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  erected  for  them  an 
academy,  which  became  a  fl.ourishing  school. 

Huss  continued  to  declaim,  with  the  greatest  vigor, 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  finally  es- 
poused the  principles  of  Wiclif,  the  English  refonner. 
His  enemies  eagerly  took  advantage  of  this  step,  and 
publicly  accnsed  him  of  hereay.  On  the  charges  they 
prefeiTed,  be  was  aiTaigned  for  trial  before  John  the 
Twenty- second  in  the  year  1410,  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  This  judg- 
ment did  not  seem  to  aflect  him  in  the  least,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  chastise  the  clergy  for  tlieir  immorality  as  well 
as  errors  in  faith,  and  his  censures  were  applauded  by 
the  people.  During  the  session  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  that  body 
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and  answer  to  the  charges  of  heresy.  Possessed  of  a 
safe  conduct  given  liim  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  by 
which  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Constance,  remain 
there,  and  return  in  safety,  he  set  out.  His  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  judgment  against  him,  and  after 
trial,  treating  witli  contempt  the  passport  of  Sigismund, 
they  cast  him  into  ])rison,  from  which  place  he  was 
taken  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1415,  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, and  burned  alive, 

Huss  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  noble  and  heroic 
fortitude. 

Jerome  of  Prague  was  the  ardent  friend  of  Huss,  and 
apj)eared  at  the  council  in  his  defence.  Upon  the  con- 
demnation of  the  reformer,  he  was  also  detained,  cast 
into  prison,  and  there,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  ex- 
cited by  fear  of  death,  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  council,  and  subscribed  the  declaration  its  members 
demanded.  lUit  when  he  saw,  after  his  subscription, 
that  liis  enemies  had  no  intention  to  discharge  him,  but 
that  he  must  also  suller,  he  reaffirmed,  with  the  most 
resolute  courage,  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  mar- 
tyred reformer.  In  the  foHowing  ]May  he  too  was  cast 
into  the  flames,  and  died  with  e([ual  fortitude. 

^lany  learned  writers  have  tried  to  find  in  the  history 
and  writings  of  IIuss  a  reason  why  he  was  put  to  death. 
Their  conclusion  has  been  uniform,  that  his  death  was 
the  result  rather  of  j)ersonal  hate  than  of  error  in  doc- 
trine. The  council  before  which  he  was  brought  for 
trial  was  chiefly  coni])osed  of  Nominalists  whom.  Huss 
had  j)ersecuted,  and  who  now  saw  a  good  opportunity 
to  be  revenged.  The  clergy,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
vices  he  had  so  boldly  ]>ul>lished,  rejoiced  that  they  had 
him  in  their  power,  and  in  their  judgment  it  was  unsafe 
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for  their  character  to  suffer  him  to  luvvo  tlu^  llbt^lv  ol 
again  denouncing  them.  To  tliese  iiifluouooM  waw  \\\UU^\\ 
the  hatred  of  the  thoupands  wlio  luvd  MX  Prugut^  \\^- 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  IIuss*  to  thoir  in(.t»iH^Mt>i  whil^ 
he  was  professor  in  tliat  univorHity.  A^uluNt  nil  thia 
spite,  the  reformer,  though  inmx'cnt  nC  orror  \\\  (nith, 
could  not  stand.  It  cried  for  lihuid.  \\\u\  woiild  uot 
cease  till  it  was  shed.  The  Hamc  (mmuioII  uUo  tMiUbigmui 
the  writings  and  bones  of  WicliC  lo  tlio  llHUu<b. 

There  was  another  d(?cn'<!  jiaHHod  liy  t hib  ubbuiuhly,  bo 
fearfully  presumptive  and  him  fill  hh  to  nuuit  tlui  ( ursii 
of  God  and  the  horror  of  initti.  Tliib  m't  wub  the  dimiul 
of  the  cup  in  the  Kucharint  to  thti  hilly.  (Uuist  luvd 
said  at  its  institution,  "  Drink  yt»  ull  ol'  it."  I  Id  hud 
also  solemnly  declared  that  "  Kxcupt  yti  4iat  thi^  ticsh  ol' 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  [lib  hlood,  yu  havii  no  lihi  in 
you,"  and  again,  "  WIiomo  eatetli  My  Hobh  and  drinkiMh 
My  blood,  hath  etennil  life;  and  1  will  raibe  him  up  at 
the  last  day."  Though  to  thib  express  (jonunauil  anil 
most  solemn  declaration  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  St.  l*anl 
had  added,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  tliis  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  (;ome  ;  " 
and  the  Catholic  world,  when  pure  and  undivided,  had 
ever  most  faithfully  carried  out  tliis  instruction,  and 
given  the  laity  a  whole  sacrament,  this  couneil  of  the 
West  now  presumed  to  separate  what  (iorl  liad  joined 
together,  and  to  force  the  laity  to  violat(i  His  holy  will 
and  commandment,  by  giving  them  but  a  half  (Com- 
munion. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  not  all,  however,  of 
such  an  unholy  ohanieter.  Some  of  them  were  just  and 
praisowH.>rthy,  Such  was  its  treatment  of  a  novel  and 
dangerous  opinion  advanced  by  John  Veth,  a  dfpi^tr  of 
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Divinity  in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  the  year  1407, 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  employed  a  band  of  ruffians 
to  murder  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  kmg  of  France.  The  bloody  deed 
was  executed  by  the  murderers.  While  the  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar  because  of  this  horrid  deed.  Petit  de- 
fended the  act  as  praiseworthy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
dauphin  and  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  In 
this  defence  he  affirmed  that  it  was  right  to  put  a  tyrant 
to  death,  "  in  any  way,  either  by  .violence  or  fraud,  with- 
out any  form  of  law  or  justice,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance."  The 
council  of  Constance  condemned  this  revolting  doc- 
trine. 

A  matter  next  came  before  the  assembly  which  more 
deeply  interested  the  Christian  world  at  that  time  than 
any  other.  It  was  the  despotism  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  corruption  of  the  clergy  generally.  But  so 
large  a  majority  of  the  council  were  desirous,  from  per- 
sonal interest,  to  drop  this  unwelcome  subject,  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  reform  could  be  done.  The  car- 
dinals managed  to  have  it  postponed  till  there  should  be 
another  Pope.  When, Martin  the  Fifth  took  the  Papal 
chair,  he  so  ruled  the  action  of  the  council  that  the  sub- 
ject was  passed  over.  He  showed  from  the  beginning 
of  his  rule,  by  his  policy,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
suffering  the  work  of  reformation  to  proceed.  The 
council,  after  sitting  at  intervals,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  six  months,  was  dissolved  without  having 
done  anything  to  relieve  the  Church  of  the  burden  of 
reproach  cast  upon  her  because  of  the  tyranny  of  Popes 
and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Before  final  adjourn- 
ment, however,  the  members  agreed  upon  the  time  for 


another  council  five  yearH  iieiKje.  But  u<}HJ*ly  tliirttnm 
years  passed  from  the  thae  of  udjourmuout  bt^loi'i^  tht* 
proposed  assemVjly  again  m«?t.  Ah  the  npetuiil  objectt  ol' 
the  appointed  council  waf>  the  work  of  relortnatuiu,  tluu'e 
was  every  desire  uwjd  hy  thorns  in  j/owtjr  wlio  wnrt<  tip- 
posed  to  this  object,  to  poHtpon<'  tlie  meeting  inthdiuitely. 
But  fmallv  ^Martin  Hummoned  tiie  c(iuncil  to  uHHtfuibU^ 

m 

at  Pavia.  From  tlii**  plac4i  it  vi\xh  rtiuiovtjd  to  Hicnim, 
and  from  thence  to  ButtiL  JuKt  m>^  tlie  c(jtui(!il  wuh 
finally  to  meet,  Martin  died,  in  the  year  \\\S\,  He  wiih 
succeeded,  without  delay,  by  Jiuji^eniuH  tlm  JAiurLli,  vvlio 
approved  the  action  of  Martin,  and  tlie  eouin^il  was 
opened  on  the  twenty-third  day  <if  July,  14;U.  At  tiiin 
council,  cardinal  Julian  Cn^warini  preniiied.  It  Heenih  to 
us  that  the  only  cau(»<;  for  delay  in  at  once  enttjrin^  upon 
the  profesw-'d  object  of  this  council  would  be,  to  dec^ide 
where  the  work  of  ref<^rniation  should  be^in.  For  tin* 
language  of  the  jjrojjhet  wan  applicable  to  thci  jiresent, 
fitate  of  the  Church  :  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint.'"  The  ca^dinalJ^,  archbishops,  abbots, 
etc.,  divided  themselves  into  four  equal  classes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provinces  from  whence  they  came. 
This  course  was  intended  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
council,  and  was  a  very  prudent  arrangement.  It 
showed  that  these  assembled  spiritual  rulers  were  in 
earnest,  and  intended  to  enter  upon  their  work  in  good 
faith. 

Eugenius  became  alarmed  at  the  early  indications  of 
reform,  and  made  two  attempts  to  disbolve  the  council. 
But  its  member>  ciaitended  that  such  a  council  was 
above  the  Fo|.h^  in  authi»rity,  and  had  the  right  rather 
to  diciai*^  terms  to  him,  than  he  tu  them,  and  so  thev 
continued  their  session. 
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In  the  year  1433,  this  conflict  for  supremacy  came  to 
an  end  by  the  Pope's  yielding.  He  wrote  a  letter  ap- 
proving the  council  and  admitting  its  authority.  The 
serious  hindrance  to  united  work  being  thus  removed, 
the  assembly  proceeded  vigorously  to  their  task.  The 
Pope's  legates  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  council  af- 
ter they  had  sworn  to  yield  obedience  to  its  decrees,  and 
especially  that  they  would  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Constance  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
Popes  were /subject  to  the  judgment  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. These  laws  were  solemnly  renewed  by  the  present 
assembly  in  the  year  1434,  though  the  Pope  looked 
on  them  with  aversion  and  horror.  In  the  following 
year  the  "  Annates "  were  abolished.  These  were  a 
kind  of  first  fruits  of  a  minister's  income.  Every  clergy- 
man had  been  required  to  give  the  amount  of  his  first 
year's  salary,  on  becoming  rector  of  a  parish,  into  the 
Pope's  treasury.  This  odious  and  unjust  law  was  now 
abolished ;  but  not  without  a  violent  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope's  legates. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  1436,  a  confession  of 
faith  was  read,  which  every  Pope,  in  future,  was  to  sub- 
scribe on  the  day  of  his  election.  It  was  also  decreed 
that  the  number  of  cardinals  should  be  reduced  to 
twenty-four.  Several  Papal  exactions,  in  the  way  of 
revenue,  were  also  abolished.  These  proceedings,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  provoked  Eugenius  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  he  resolved  either  to  remove  the  council 
into  Italy,  where  he  could  the  better  control  its  acts,  or 
to  call  an  opposition  council. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  1435,  the  assembly  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  where  the  place  of  their  session  should 
be  in  the  future. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Pope  interposed  and  insisted 
on  their  assembling  in  future  council  in  Italy.  This  the 
assembly  opposed,  and  in  the  renewed  conflict  of  power, 
Eugenius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council 
at  Basil,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Pope  issued  a  decree  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  dissolve  the  council,  and  to  call  another  at 
Ferrara.  This  decree  was  spurned  by  the  assembled 
fathers^  and  with  the  favor  and  support  of  the  king  of 
France  and  several  other  princes,  it  continued  its  ses- 
sions and  also  pronounced  a  sentence  against  the  Pope 
for  not  obeying  its  summons  to  appear.  • 

In  the  year  1438  Eugenius  opened  the  new  general 
council  he  had  assembled  at  Ferrara,  in  person,  and  at  its 
second  session,  he  uttered  his  anathemas  against  the  fa- 
thers assembled  at  Basil.  This  disobedient  and  schism^ti- 
cal  conduct  of  Eugenius,  gave  great  offence  to  the  council 
of  Basil,  which  assembly  now  felt  justified  in  deposing 
him  from  his  oflice,  which  act  was  passed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  June,  1439. 

But  this  vigorous  measure  was  not  approved  by  the 
princes  of  Europe,  who  dreaded  to  see  another  schism 
in  the  West,  with  rival  Popes  in  power.  The  act,  how- 
ever, was  most  offensive  to  the  Pope,  who  now  uttered 
his  thunders  afresh  and  in  louder  peals,  consigning  the 
whole  assembly  of  fathers  at  Basil  to  perdition.  That 
assembly  paid  very  little  heed  to  these  paper  curses,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  another  Pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Felix  the  Fifth.  Thus  the  schism  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Roman  obedience,  which  had  been  healed  for  a  short 
time,  was  again  renewed  with  Pope  against  Pope,  and 
council  against  council.  The  larger  part  of  the  West 
adhered  to  Eugenius ;  Felix  was  acknowledged  as  the 
26 
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legal  Pope  by  many  universities,  and  among  them  by 
that  of  Paris  ;  also  by  several  kingdoms  and  provinces. 
The  council  of  Basil  continued  its  sessions  and  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  until  the  year  1443,  while  Eugenius  in  vain 
tried  to  stop  its  deliberations.  Though  its  members  re- 
tired in  that  year  to  their  several  abodes,  they  publicly 
declared  that  the  council  was  not  dissolved,  but  only 
suspended.  •  / 

The  chief  business  that  was  devolved  on  the  council 
of  Ferrara  was,  to  endeavor  to  reunite  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Churches.  The  prospect  of  bringing  about  this 
desirable  object  was  the  brighter  from  the  extreme  ne- 
cessity that  now  oppressed  the  Grecian  empire.  The 
Turks  were  preparing  for  the  complete  conquest  of 
Greece,  and  were  gathering  in  thick  and  heavy  clouds 
near  its  capital.  This  fearful  prospect  made  the  emperor 
and  many  of  his  subjects  zealous  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  help  from  the 
West.  Accordingly  the  emperor,  Palaologus,  attended 
by  Josephus,  the  Grecian  patriarch,  and  the  most  emin- 
ent of  the  Grecian  bishops  and  doctors,  arrived  in  Italy 
and  came  to  Ferrara.  But  as  the  plague  broke  out  in 
this  place  in  the  year  1439,  Eugenius  removed  his  coun- 
cil to  Florence. 

The  work  of  drafting  a  plan  of  union  between  the 
two  Churches  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  committee 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  eminent  men  selected 
from  the  delegates  of  both  Churches.  On  the  part  of 
the  Greeks,  the  first  in  rank  was  Bessarion,  archbishop 
of  Nice,  who  was  afterward  made  a  cardinal  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Every  artifice  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  seduce  this  truly  great  bishop  from  his  integrity  as  a 
representative  of  Greece,  and  they  succeeded.     He  be- 
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:LdiseuL  'O  rile  ••iiausie  ruiAvie  Lii   •  iit    Nicvu».  .i\v.vl   '>v   Liiv 

■  Loccnne  »:iuiii  5j«iuis  ue^Meii  in  l  hri^  \v^.ix  j.*iiiiavvi  iu  liv 
dajiiet^  * .' r  t )ur25*Lor y  :  :  iia t  uiio a  »  c  uv. %I  \» i\  au  *  u  ;.^ji  ii  v  -X' 
laeti  la  : lie  ZiiciiArist  ;  ;iud  -a^iiiv  .iud  ^.■Iucd\,  -..ui;  •.  Iiv 
■>L*aoD  or  Rome  wae^  "iiiti  >m>iviu*;  Juc^v;  la^I  '.av  iuv 
•lead  ♦  J t  '  he  -ini v ei>;ki  C  huiv i  u  Vhy: sc  ^v  c  ix  '.  Ik'  ;  > :  i  lu  i.  - 
i>ai  :erma  «•!  uttiou  wiuok  :u^'  vjlr^vk^^  nvcic  -;^ikO  'o  ^v;> 
seribe,  and  :uey  yitjided,  luI  \mi  :ac  '>i$ao^>  .  i"  KJ>ll^.^;l^i^ 

TLe  whoie  iUfikir,  Iw  we v  e i*,  h  ;i^  l>viC  :ii  ^i^<;iu    l»K'  i .'  i uh :  i .\* 
iiad  yeen  etfcKiCed  through  iraiui,  ■uuiu\\  :ti:id  u^'.^xiu'v'.i^ 
to  jutam  reiiet  from  a  U'lu^oiuiv   v.;ilu:a:i  \,      li  iluiv 
Dore  had  no  >creugth,  aud  no  sooiur  did  lao  v,uv\'!\  ^Uli' 
iiarea-  return  to  their  houicts  ihaii  uiio\  opi.'al\  dwiuiwl 
that  the  pro%-*e*jdiugii  <>l  tho  cv>uucii  N^crc  ».'iivru\l  on  l>^\ 
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Grecian  nation,  in  whioU  tho  UvissUu  i-Umv|\  lu^nil) 
participated,      Thu  ohl  tiohititu   wusi  iluvi^lni^'  'muuuuH 
lately  roneweii      The  tujuuuil  uahi{iul»Ui|   l»)    iMiiif-iuun 
rloHod  its  HcwluMH  in  the  year  i4^-j,  without  ha\iug  ur- 
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complished  any  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  called. 
Five  years  after  this  event  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Nicholas  the  Fifth. 

This  eminent  prelate  was  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
place  to  which  he  was  chosen.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  genius  and  learning,  his  patronage  and  protection 
of  learned  men,  his  moderation,  and  the  meek  and  pa- 
cific spirit  that  adorned  his  life.  During  his  rule  the 
princes  of  Europe  used  their  endeavors  to  restore  union 
and  peace  to  the  Western  Church,  and  their  efibrts  were 
successful.  The  conduct  of  Felix  and  the  council  of 
Basil,  hastened  this  happy  event.  Felix  voluntarily  re- 
signed, and  retired  to  his  delightful  hermitage  at  Ri- 
paille ;  the  members  of  the  council  of  Basil  assembled 
at  Lausanne  and  ratified  the  resignation  of  Felix,  and, 
by  a  solemn  decree,  ordered  the  universal  Church  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicholas,  as  the  lawful  Pon- 
tiff. These  acts  of  peace  and  conciliation  took  place  in 
the  year  1449.  Nicholas  prudently  confirmed  the  acts 
of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  set  his  seal  to  them  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  This  Pope  continued  to  rule  with 
wisdom  until  the  year  1455,  when  his  death  occurred, 
hastened  by  that  great  calamity  of  the  age,  the  fall  of 
Constantinople. 

Calixtus  the  Third  succeeded,  whose  zeal  was  chiefly 
manifest  in  trying  to  induce  the  Christian  princes  to 
make  war  upon  the  Turks.  To  keep  in  memory  the  de- 
liverance of  Belgrade  from  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  he  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
in  the  year  1456,  and  gave  orders  that  it  be  observed  by 
the  Churches  in  his  obedience.  His  reign  only  lasted 
three  years,  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  Pius  the  Second, 
who  far  surpassed  Calixtus  in  ability  and  merit. 
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His  acts  were  also  more  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishops 
thouiih  lie  was  guilty  of  a  pnnoi]>1o  of  bad  faith,  at 
least  in  one  instance.  Before  he  was  made  Vope.  ho 
had  ably  and  strictly  maintained  the  supremacy  of  iren- 
eral  councils,  and  defended  the  decives  of  the  eouneil  o( 
Basil.  But  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  cov- 
eted chair,  than  he  changed  his  mind,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained the  usurped  powei'^  of  the  Koman  Poiuifls.  In 
the  year  1460  he  forbade  all  appeals  from  hin\self 
to  the  general  councils,  under  the  seveivst  ]HM>alties. 
So  great  and  strong  are  the  temptations  that  besti  tlu^se 
in  power  that  they  often  subvert  the  integrity  of  those 
who  possess  it.  This  Vo\>q  died  in  the  year  14(U.  Dur- 
ing his  government,  the  controversy  conciM'ning  the  na- 
ture of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  ran  high. 
He  made  a  laudable  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  b\it 
failed.  He  finally  decided  that  until  the  l^nnan  Pon- 
tiff should  determine  this  controverte<l  subject,  it  would 
be  considered  lawful  to  hold  the  opinion  of  either  party 
in  the  controversy. 

Pius  was  succeeded  by  Paul  the  Second,  whose  most 
famous  act  was  the  imprisonment  and  toilure  of  a  num- 
ber of  learned  men,  who,  he  imagined,  had  conspirnl 
against  his  life.  He  finally  released  them,  aft(»r  n  yenrV 
cruel  sufferings,  having  found  them  innocent,  lie  wns 
succeeded  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  distinguished  hiiti- 
self  by  granting  indulgences,  in  the  year  14 TO,  to  nil 
who  should  devoutly  celebrate  an  annual  festival  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  \'ir- 
gin.  Tliis  Pope  and  his  successor.  Innocent  the  Kiglith, 
alarmed  and  distressed  at  sight  of  the  advancjing 
]>oW(^r  of  the  Turk,  tried  to  rouse?  a  military  spi  '' 
among  the  Christian  princes,  and  to   induce  thet 
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make  head  against  the  dread  scourge.  But  their  exer- 
tions failed. 

The  last  Pope  of  this  century  was  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  and  his  history  is  one  of  the  most  infa- 
mous in  the  catalogue.  He  had  four  bastard  sons, 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons  was  the  noto- 
rious Csesar  Borgia.  These  fruits  of  an  unlawful  wed- 
lock he  loaded  with  riches  and  honor,  regardless  of  all 
law,  justice,  mercy  or  decency.  In  the  year  1703,  he 
died  of  poison.  Himself  and  sons  had  mingled  poisons 
to  give  to  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  am- 
bitious and  avaricious  projects.  Some  of  this  potion 
was  taken  by  Alexander  through  mistake,  and  he  died 
of  its  effects.  Thus,  we  behold  now,  as  we  did  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  professed  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  a  monster  of  iniquity,  closing  up  the  expiring 
age  in  moral  night.  Sadly  falls  the  curtain,  shutting 
out  the  scenes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Its  great  events  have  presented  themselves  clad  in 
mourning ;  its  rare  beams  of  holy  light  have  shone  only 
as  stars  in  the  midnight  sky,  or  as  heralds  of  the  dawn  ; 
the  cries  of  its  reformers  liave  been  smothered  in  their 
own  blood;  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  of  a  legal 
council  for  reform,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  tlie  age,  has  resulted  in  failure ;  the 
will  of  the  Papal  tyrant  has  prevailed;  his  heel  has 
crushed  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  he  has  declared  of  her,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  re- 
formed, but  shalt  remain  my  slave  forever." 

THE    END, 
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